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U.M.C. AMMUNITION 


is sold by all dealers because it is a staple— 
Shooters have learned to rely upon it. 


Order it by Name 


Catalogues. 





THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


313 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE. BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Bristol’s Recording 
Instruments. 


For Prert,.osa 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition. 


Briegeport, Conn. 425 Market St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 








All Ranges, Low Low Prices and ca 
anteed. Send forC 


CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 











SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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and insist that your dealer gives you nothing ot 
else. U. M. C. cartridges and shot shells are 2 
“time tried;”.35 years of progress. Art 


TURNBUCKLES. NEW YORK, 
: & PHILADELPHIA, 
) CHICAGO, 
este, ST. LOUI 
Cureland hy Farge nas hen bene nclind, 0, BOSTON, 
aa Ragin anne . DETROI 
. TURN BUCHEKILES: BRANCHES: cinciNNATl 


MERRILL BROS., 
EE inant 465 to 471. Kent Ave., 
Brooklyn, E.D., N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO) 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
BUFFALO, 
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BALTIMORE, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL, COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, are 
Why onperinent with cheap valves? If - ent the SBT sak 
your dealer for valves manufactured by 

member all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark Uke cot 
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Apollo galvanized iron is: 














JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
; ; is b 4 ; . ’ k ee 
3 Fis the best iron: works |" THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING CO, 
easiest: HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successor to SEE 
t eee ee STRIP STEEL, The WILMOT & HOBBS MFG. CO. pace FW, 
‘ and costs least for labor. MAGNOLIA ETAL. 
‘ Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. ~~ 
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Fac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
Imitations. 






American Sheet Steel Company, New York 
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-Assou "Brass 
»” COPPER Co: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Manufacturers of 


Copper. 


Ingot Copper. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Tobin Bronze 
(TRADE-MarK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser, Piates, Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


BRAZED and SEAMLESS 
TUBING, 


Brass Brazing Wire, 
Spelter Solder. 


Rivets and Burrs, Metallic Eye- 


99 John Street, - New York. 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 

' WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHBET BRASS & COPPER, 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 

SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 
oe a be Se Breateny, Postal Tel- 


es Goice me Fisher Bldg. 
Office, % Cor. Oliver and 


60 Centre St. to 122-130 Centre St. 


Deoxidized Babbitt. 


NEVER HAS BEEN BEATEN, 





Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co. 


hase Sts. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.,’ 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 

Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


Te OE AD 


68°74 West Monroe St., Chicago. 


ESC UOT GCSE TTT Meth Rebate 


eb meee 


— No Detenncomneee 
SD, wiss.00/blass and Aluminum aaa 
5 Wheel, $3.25 Phosphor Bronze Bearing Castings. 
BATTLE CREEK, mica. |W. 6. ROWELL & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brazsiers’ Bolt and Sheathing 


: COPPER, 


GOPrr BIEt Winn AND RIV=zETs. 
Importers and Dealers in 
“{ngot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


R. A. HART, 


WUTERBURY BRESS 60 


Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


Brass, German Silver, 


IN SHEET, ROLL, ROD, WIRE, 


lets, Shells, Ferrules and Small 
Brasswares of every Description. 


New York Store has been removed from 


|256 Broadway, 


| &e. 
‘man Silver. 


TwE PLUME & ATWOOD Mes. C0. 


* MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Bras: 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVE;s 
AND BURRS. 


Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chaiu, Kero 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 


29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 


ROLLING MILL : 
ee CONN. 


FACTORIES : 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 
Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 


DEPOTS: 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co. 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur 1. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


“PHONO= ELECTRIC” 


WIRE. “1's tovon. 
TROLLEY, 
TELEPHONE 
and 
TELEGRAPH 


LINES. 
asevort, BRIDGEPORT BRASS Ci, 
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The Heald Motor and Friction Driven Grinders. 


The first machine here illustrated, built by L. S. 


Heald & Son of Barre, Mass., is intended for grinding 
It is simply clamped on the tail spindle 


athe centers. 
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frame in two parts so that it can be adjusted to grind 
any required angle, from 55 to 80 degrees. 

The second half-tone shows a power driven machine 
for use on lathes where it is desirable to obtain power 
from the lathe itself. A friction roll is mounted on a 
standard held to the bed of the lathe so as to bear 





MOTOR DRIVEN GRINDER. 





FRICTION DRIVEN 


of the lathe when the grinding wheel is in the proper 
position for producing the correct angle. The motor is 
arried by the frame of the attachment and power is 
ransmitted by a round belt running over grooved pul- 
eys. The rotary and sliding bearings are separate, 
hereby greatly reducing the wear and adding to the 
lurability of the machine. While the machine shown in 
he engraving grinds only the standard angle of 60 or 
‘> degrees, as may be preferred, it is also built with the 


GRINDER, 


against the large step of the cone. Power is transmitted 
through a universal joint and pair oftbevel gears to the 
grinding spindle. Passing through the friction roll is 
the splined rod of the universal joint, which thus per- 
mits the attachment to be used at any desired point on 
the lathe bed. The grinder may be clamped to the tail 
spindle or secured to the carriage in place of the regular 
tool post. It is evident that it may be used at any de- 


sired angle and may be attached to any lathe. 














































































THE 


Washing of Bituminous Coals by the 
Luhrig Process.* 


BY J. V. SCHAEFER OF THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY 


COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





The washing of coal, like the washing of ore, is for 
the purpose of separating from each other pieces of mat- 
ter having different specific gravities. In the washing 
of ore, the ore is the heaviest and sinks to the bottom 
and the refuse rises and is washed away, while in the 
washing of coal the contrary is true—therefuse matter is 
heaviest and sinks to the bottom, while the coal is 
floated away. The foreign matters or impurities which 
it is essential to wash out of the coal are slate, sulphur, 
bone coal and fire clay. The specific gravity of coal is 
about 1.27 to 1.30. Matter which is materially heavier 
than this can be separated from the coal by a process of 
washing. Slate is as heavy as 1.50 or 2.00 even, so it is 
very readily removed from coal. Sulphur occurs in sev- 
eral different forms, mainly as iron pyrites. As iron 
pyrites it may occur as solid, dense masses. These are 
very heavy and easily removed. It may occur also in 
thin flakes that may be disseminated throughout the en- 
tire mass in small particles. When it exists in that form 
it is somewhat difficult to remove, for the reason that 
there may not be enough weight to make the lump sink. 
in that case it cannot be removed. These thin flakes of 
sulphur I have also known to float away on the surface 
of the water, although they may have been heavy 
enough to sink. They may take a cup shape like a piece 
of tin with the edges bent, and are sometimes difficult 
to remove. Another form of sulphur in coal is in the 
form of sulphate of lime and magnesia. This usually 
occurs in thin white flakes, that may be disseminated— 
in thin sheets like paper—through the coal. While sul- 
phur in this form is in itself heavy enough to sink, it 
usually occurs—as you will see it in the Northern IIli- 
nois coals—throughout a mass in such parts that it is 
not sufficient to materially affect the weight of the to- 
tal mass. Another form is organic sulphur—the worst 
of all. It cannot be detected by any physical inspection, 
and it cannot be removed by any physical process. 

Bone coal is an impure form of coal.: It varies all the 
way from a slaty coal to a coaly slate. It is very diffi- 
cult to determine just where to draw the line between 
what is refuse and what is coal in the case of bone coals. 
There are coals in which this is a very serious matter— 
coals in which the bone is disseminated throughout the 
entire mass, or in thin seams so closely interstratified 
that if you attempt to remove the bone you have 
very little coal left. Bone coal frequently gives very 
great trouble in washing. 

The difficulty with fire clay is its solubility. (To 
speak correctly, it does not really dissolve, but it emulsi- 
fies.) It is apt to dissolve, forming a sticky mud. This 
fills up the holes in the screens, settles to the bottom of 
the tanks and makes trouble generally. So any great 
quantity of fire clay is apt to make trouble with the ma- 
chinery. 

All of these impurities show themselves in the ashes 
when the coal is burned. The ordinary coal screenings, 
as they come to Chicago from the various coal fields 
tributary to this market, contain as much as 10 to 25 
per cent. of ash. These coals can usually be reduced 
by a process of washing to 5, 10 or 12 per cent. of ash. 
These same coals contain all the way from part of 1 per 
cent. to 3 and 4 and possibly 5 per cent. of sulphur. This 
sulphur can also be partially removed from the coal. In 
a fuel coal, if the sulphur does not exceed 1% per cent. 
it does not greatly affect the value. If it runs as high as 
3 or 4 per cent. it is a very serious matter. The sulphur 
existing as iron pyrites introduces iron into the ash, 
which melts with it into a clinker that becomes very 
hard. 

In coking coal the matter of sulphur is of vital im- 
portance, for the reason that coke used for melting iron 
may not exceed 1 per cent. of sulphur, and coke that 
goes above that is not used in the cupola or blast fur- 





* Abstract of paper read before the Western Society of En- 
~gineers and printed in the Journal of the society. 
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nace. If a coking coal contains sulphur it is of vital in 
portance that it be washed out if it can be done. 


What to Do with Impure Coal, 


So far I have mentioned these impurities only in the 
separate state. What is to be done with a piece of co: 
having refuse matter in it—coal containing a piece 
slate or sulphur? What becomes of this piece? If the 
is enough of the foreign matter attached to the piece 
coal to make it heavy enough to sink, it will be rejected 
if not, it will go with the coal. Hither one of these case 
is bad. In the first case a quantity of coal will be lost i: 
the refuse. In the second case we shall be leaving in th: 
coal the very matter which we are trying to get out. On¢ 
way is to crush the coal and thus free the foreign mat 
ter, but there are difficulties in doing that. You al! 
know that in the case of a fuel coal the selling value de 
preciates very materially with the size, so it would not 
do to crush all the coal. In the case of coking coal it is 
of no advantage to crush it. In the first place, it is 
much more difficult to wash a fine coal than a coarse 
coal; the process is much more difficult and much slow- 
er. In the second place, a great deal of the impurities, 
when crushed, will be reduced to fine slime and cannot 
be removed. Take a piece of coal the size of a 
goose egg. There is a certain quantity of foreign matter 
in that piece. If that entire piece can be rejected, then 
all the impurity contained in that coal will be kept once 
and forever out of the coal. If you crush it, you are go- 
ing to free a certain quantity of that impurity which you 
will never get out. The only thing to be done, as is done 
in the Luhrig process, is to reject every piece that has a 
suspicion of having foreign matter in it, and then to 
crush and retreat that primarily rejected product and 
recover all parts that are of value and use them as an 
inferior grade of coal. So much for the impurities of the 
coal. 

The appliances that are used for washing coal may 
be grouped into four general classes: The trough washer, 
the Campbell bumping table, the Robinson or inverted 
cone washer, the jig washer. 


Trough Washer. 


The trough washer consists of an. open end trough 
set on an incline, with cross rifles in the bottom. The 
coal is sluiced into the upper end and-the water flows 
out of the lower end. A conveyor with flights running 
up stream carries the clean coal out at the upper end 
while the refuse gathers on the riffles. At regular inter- 
vals the stream of coal is interrupted, the refuse is 
cleared off of the cross riffies at the bottom, and then the 
process is begun over again. This is very crude and 
hardly deserves to be called a washing process. 


Campbell Bumping Table. 


The second form is the Campbell bumping table. 
This, as I have’ seen it made, is a. shallow wooden 
trough 30 inches by 6 or 8 feet long, open at the ends 
The depth is 8 inches and may be 6 or 5 inches at the 
ends. It is hung in a slightly inclined position, one end 
slightly higher than the other, and by means of a cam 
motion it is thrown, at regular intervals of time, against 
a. bumping post at the upper end. The bottom of the ta 
ble is formed by a piece of galvanized iron. A couple of 
inches up from the bottom is a:false bottom, with riffles, 
pointing up hill. The coal is sluiced on by means of wa 
ter, and as the bumping table is thrown violently against 
the bumping post the refuse is thrown up hill, off the 
upper end, while the coal floats off the lower end with 
the water. 


Robinson Washer. 


The third form of washer is the inverted cone or Rob 
inson washer. This consists of a conical steel tank, set 
vertically. There is a vertical shaft acting through the 
center. ‘Lhe shaft carries a pair of cross arms at the 
top, which carry vertical stirring arms. Water is forced 
in at the bottom and flows out through an opening in 
the upper edge of the cone. Coal is fed in near the cen- 
ter at the top. The refuse matter gradually settles to 
the bottom, and is removed at regular intervals by open 
ing valves or slides, while the clean coal flows out at the 
top with the water. 


Both of these forms of washing device fall very 
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r short of accomplishing perfect results. The Camp- 
ll] table is too delicate. The entire body of coal under 
3 eration at one time does not exceed about 3 inches in 
; ickness. The slightest variation in the relative quan- 
ties of coal and water affects the operation. The Rob- 
son washer is quite effective on the coarser sizes, but 
ils on the finer sizes. Both have been used to some ex- 
nt for washing coals for fuel, but where requirements 
ive been severe and regard has been had for keeping 
e coal out of the refuse and making the coal as clean 
; it is possible to do, each has failed, as in Pennsyl- 
j nia and Nova Scotia. The only device which seems 
: ) lend itself perfectly to the separation of coal, as it 
F is been fully demonstrated to lend itself to the separa- 

yn of ores, is a jig. 

Jigs. 

A jig is made in a variety of ways and jigs have been 
esigned by a number of people. ‘The jigs usually take 


he name of the inventor, and there are jigs in this 









Fig. 1.—Nut Coal Jig. 


WASHING OF BITUMINOUS 


country in quite a variety. Some are good, some bad 
aud some indifferent. It would not be worth your while 
to attempt to describe all of these. I will simply de- 
scribe the Luhrig. ‘The operation of these jigs differs in 


detail. The foundation principle at tbe bottom of all is 
the same. ‘lhe Luhrig jig consists of a rectangular box, 
Fig. 1. If the capacity demands a number of jigs, this 


box is simply made long enough to be divided by parti- 
tions into as many jigs as are required. Each jig is di- 
vided by a partition from the top about half way down, 
dividing the jig box into two compartments—rear and 
front. In the rear compartment a plunger plays up and 
down, and water is forced in from beneath the plunger. 
The front compartment is closed near the bottom by 
means of a screen plate. Coal is fed in immediately in 
ront of the partition. The water is caused to take a 
pulsating motion by means of the plunger, and the wa- 
ter forces its way up and down and gradually works 
forward to the point of issue and effects a separation be- 
tween the coal and the refuse, so that by the time they 
ave worked forward to the front end of the jig box the 
‘efuse is safely in the bottom and the coal at the top. 
‘ear the center at the front is an opening immediately 
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above the screen plate and throtigh that opening the 
refuse works its way. The opening is guarded by means 
of a slide having a hole in it, so that the location of this 
opening, as well as its size, may be regulated by the op- 
erator. The coal issues in two openings on either side 
of the slate valve. As the refuse works its way out it 
drops into a compartment in front of the jig, is pulled 
to the end of this compartment with a screw con- 
veyor, and an elevator lifts the refuse out of the water 
and disposes of it. You will notice that the refuse lies 
at the bottom and prevents the screen plate from allow- 
ing any of the fine coal that may happen to be small 
enough to work its way back. 

Let us consider the operation of the jig. When we 
first put the coal into the jig there is no refuse on the 
bottom. Some of the coal will go directly through the 
holes at the bottom and be wasted, but after the opera- 
tion has continued for half an hour or so there will be a 
layer of refuse at the bottom which will prevent the coal 
from being wasted. Now if the coal put into that jig is 
fine—say below % inch—then the refuse contained in 
that coal is not sufficiently large to make an effective 
layer of refuse on the plate. It would form too dense a 
mass. The interstices would not be large enough to al- 
low water and refuse to work through. In order to over- 


Fig. 2 Jig for Fine Coal 


THE LUHRIG PROCESS 


come that point Mr. Luhrig uses a jig much the same 
shape, the design being a little different, but the princi- 
ple exactly the same, but he places on top of this screen 
plate a layer of feldspar crushed to uniform size. This 
forms a permanent artificial layer of refuse, and as the 
coal rises with the water the refuse works its way 
down through the interstices of the feldspar and gets 
down to the bottom of the jig. That is the feldspar jig 
as it is used in Luhrig plants, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Right at this point I want to warn you against the 
error, which is quite common, of assuming that a suc- 
cessful jig, or bumping table, or inverted cone assures 
the success of the washing plant. Nothing, I assure you, 
could be further from the truth. The machine which ac- 
tually does the washing is a very small part of the en- 
tire plant. Many other parts of thé plant are essential! 
to the success of the plant. Let me illustrate: 


Essentials for Coal Washing. 

I will assume that I have plenty of steam pressure 
and wish to use that steam pressuré¢ to drive a mill. I 
go to a machine shop and say to the proprietor that I 
have plenty of pressure and need gome kind of a ma- 
chine that will change that static pressure into motion, 
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and ask what he will charge for a machine to convert 
my steam pressure into motion. He tells me $300. Then 
I go to another machine shop and state the same case. 
The proprietor says he would like to know a little more 
about the kind of motion I propose to use, &c. He then 
states that, without knowing any more about it, he 
thinks I should have a complete steam engine, which he 
ean make for something like $1200. I buy the $300 ma- 
chine, and when [ unload it from the car I find I have 
received a well designed and well executed steam cyl- 
inder. But I do not see how I can use that. I call in 
the manufacturer and tell him I do not see how I can 
drive my machinery with that thing. He tells me that 
is just what I asked for, and that this is a machine for 
converting my pressure into motion. I tell him that I 
seem to need something else. He replies, ‘ Of course, I 
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50 tons per hour, Fig. 3, the other for handling 100 t 
per hour. The lantern slides from the design for h 
dling 50 tons were made by tracing off the designs 
a plant that was actually built a little over a year a 
Some modifications of this design have been used in 
number of plants, so that these designs are not im: 
inary; they are of plants that are in satisfactory ope 
tion. The plant of 100 tons per hour was put in ope: 
tion a month ago; it was designed and built for ¢ 
Buckeye Coal & Railway Company of Nelsonville, Oh 
This plant has been running since it was put in, day a 
night constantly. 

I will try, briefly, to follow the coal and refus: 
through the plant from the point where the coal is re 
ceived to the point where the coal is delivered into the 
cars and the refuse is discarded, and in that way I b« 


Fig. 3.—Fifty-Ton Plant. 
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supposed you knew that. In addition you will have to 
have a shaft, fly wheel, &c., and when you have those 
pieces al] put together and a belt run from your wheel 
to the line shaft you can then run your mill.” I ask 
what will be the cost. He replies, that will depend on 
how much money I wish to put into my plant; that I can 
possibly pick up a second-hand fly wheel somewhere; 
that the pillow blocks can be gotten from the Link-Belt 
Machinery Company at moderate cost, and other parts 
obtained in various places. He also says that his respon- 
sibility ends in furnishing the machine for converting 
pressure into motion, and that it is a good machine. 
Lubrig Process, 

Now, what is the Luhrig process? The Luhrig proc- 
ess is simply this: It is the result of the life long labors 
of Karl Luhrig among the dirty coals of Germany, 
added to which is the experience of engineers working 
with Mr. Luhrig, in treating the dirty coals of Scot- 
land, England, and, in fact, the world around. 

I have with me to-night lantern slides showing two 
designs of Luhrig washers. One design is for handling 


lieve you will get more quickly and more thoroughly an 
idea of the latest and best designs of Luhrig plants as 
they exist in this country to-day. 

This is an end view, Fig. 3, of a 50-ton per hour plant 
for washing coal for fuel purposes as it is used in LIli- 
nois by Donk Bros. Coal & Coke Company of Collins 
ville, Ill., and by the New Ohio Washed Coal Company, 
Carterville, Ill. 

The coal is received on the track shown, and is 
dumped into the pit under the track, if they have dump 
cars; if they do not have dump cars then an unloading 
machine is put over this track. In either case the coa! 
comes into this pit. From there it is delivered into an 
élevator which lifts the coal once and for all into the 
top of the building. At the top of the building is a triple 
jacketed screen which divides the coal primarily into 
two classes: 1, The nut coals Nos, 1, 2 and 3; 2, the 
fine coal passing through the %-inch holes. The nut 
coals from the three ends of the triple jacketed screen 
are dropped into their respective jigs. When washed, 
the clean nut coal is sluiced out of the front of the jig 
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th the stream of water which floats it there, and falls 
mn the bumping screen, which is simply a wooden 
me carrying a screen plate on the bottom. The coal 
sluiced onto the bumping screen at the upper end 
th the stream of water. That gradually shakes the 
| off the lower end and gives the water plenty of time 
scape. The coal at this point falls directly into the 
pping bins over the track. The refuse (from the nut 

) in the meantime has been taken out of the water 
the elevator. The fine coal, in the meantime, passing 
ough the outer jacket, is met by all the water which 
s been gathered by the sluice box under the bumping 
een, The water sluices the coal into the grading box, 
ich is a V-shaped tank. The water flows in at one 
| in a horizontal direction. As the water flows across 
i mingles with the body of water in the tank the ve- 
ity diminishes, so that in this grading box the coal 


mply settles gradually: the largest first and the finest 
Each fine coal jig gets a different size of coal. 


ter on. 
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forations of the sludge elevator buckets escapes into the 
tank. The stream of water flows very slowly in this 
tank, so the velocity of the water is very low. As the 
fine coal settles to the bottom the conveyor, which is a 
triple line of chain carrying scrapers moving very slow- 
ly, scrapes the sludge to the end, drops it into the eleva- 
tor, and the elevator takes it out.. The suction of the 
pump is at the other end. All the coal which will settle 
at all will be deposited and taken out, and the water 
taken on through the plant and used over and over. The 
only water that is lost is that which goes away with the 
wet coal. The only additional water that is needed is 
supplied as a spray over the bumping screens. A stream 
of clear, fresh water is directed on the coal just before it 
falls into the bins, and all the dirty; water is rinsed off. 


One Hundred-Ton Piant. 


Figs. 5 and 6 are views of the plant having a capacity 
of 100 tons per hour which has been recently started 
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Fig. 4.—Fifty-Ton Plant. 


WASHING OF BITUMINOUS COALS BY THE LUHRIG PROCESS. 


The eccentrics are adjustable for their stroke to suit the 
size of coal to be treated. The fine coals, although they 
are separated into sizes hydraulically in washing, are 
all mixed again and are sluiced into the fine coal ele- 
vator. The water, which has been drained from the coal 
by the elevator which lifts the fine coal into its bin, is 
all gathered together in the sludge tank. The refuse 
matter, which has been discharged from the bottom of 
the nut coal jigs and from the bottom of the fine coal 
jigs, with the water which is used to sluice it out of 
these jigs, goes into the refuse recovery. This is a V- 
shaped tank with a screw conveyor in the bottom and an 
elevator in one end. The entire plant is driven from the 
engine in the engine house at one side of the building 
Dy means of rope transmission. The water in the sludge 
overy tank is usually 8 feet deep. 
Che sludge tank occupies nearly the entire length of 
’ building, 75 feet long. The tank is made water 
ht, with a conveyor from end to end, and at one end a 
is built onto it. In that pit an elevator is placed. 
* water which has been used throughout the entire 
nt is all sluiced together directly into this sludge ele- 
or. Such portion of the coal as goes through the per- 





by the Buckeye Coal & Railway Company. The descrip- 
tion of this plant is almost identical with that of the 
plant I have just given. It has some special features. 
The capacity of the plant was such that we had to dou- 
ble the screening capacity, and we have a pair of triple 
jacketed screens. Every pound of coal has to be un- 
loaded at the plant. An elevator lifts it to the top and 
it goes on down through the process. The power house 
in this case was made separate from the rest of the 
plant. The fuel for this plant is taken from the fine coal 
bins at one end by means of a conveyor. Fuel in most 
of these plants is taken from the very fine coal. The 
No. 5 is what they intend to burn. It is the coal that 
goes through the 44-inch holes that they use for fuel. 
You will see that this is almost a duplicate of the other 
plant. In this case a little different arrangement is 
made of the fine coal. The fine coal is sluiced to a drain- 
ing screen before going to the fine coal elevator, and so 
another size of coal is made. The fine is what escapes 
through the openings in that screen, and the other size 
is what passes from the end of that screen. 

Before going any further I wish to inquire if any one 
desires to ask any question. 
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they have been once separated, or are they marketed in 
different sizes after separating? 
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Discussion. —Before washing.—, —After washir 
W. R. Roberts: Do you mix the different sizes after Sul- Fixed Sul- Fi 


Ash. phur. carbon. Ash. phur. car 
Belt Mountain, Montana 18.74 3.34 43.72 5.56 2.40 4s 
Wellington Colliery Com- 


Mr. Schaefer: They are marketed in different sizes. pany, Vancouver Island 35.00 ... 38.00 8.90 ... 5¢ 
People are used to getting mixed sizes and sometimes Alexandria Coal Com- 
. Bas ° : any, Cr re hac 2000 220 isos Ba OR 
k y are not desirable nor economical. pany, Crabtree, Pa 1 
aes See them, bet they De Soto, Illinois....... 18.00 ... 44.00 4.20 57 


To get the most value out of a fuel it is better to have it 
uniform size. 1f you look into a furnace where coal is 


Northwestern Improve- 
ment Company, Roslyn, 


burning, when a uniform size is used, you will see that NE Sige Sx 6k wane 16.30 0.57 45.90 9.70 0.40 47 
ies in a uniform bed, and you get a better draft and [Uuhrig Coal Company, 

on are z dice A tae aaah Ghias Ga | ceria. 15.80 1.90 .... 8.00 0.87 5 

more complete com bustion. A fine coal alone is Rocky Fork Coal Com- 

than a fine coal mixed with coarse coal. pany, Red Lodge, Mont. 25.30 ... 87.80 850 ... 47 


Most of the Lubrig washed coal that is sold is in five 
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Pig. 5.—One Hundred-Ton Plant. 


WASHING OF BITUMINOUS COALS BY THE LUHRIG PROCESS 


Buckeye Coal & Railway 


sizes: Company, Nelsonville, 
CEO se cncescvcresges 13.77 1.05 49.04 430 0.89 54.5: 
Size No. 1 goes through a 24-inch hole and over a 1%-inch hole. New Ohio Washed Coal 
wih ee a eS ™ a 1 Pal © Company, Carterville, 
* 82 ‘ ae Taek 2 . aes BM, sevcescosevoscone 9.48 0.78 55.00 4.85 0.69 63.0 
“ 4 “ ad % “ a) ay 3/16 a) “ 
lO. sph 7 */e-inch hole. These, I think, will answer Mr. Roberts’ question. 


The latter is the fine coal. 

Mr. Roberts: My question is, taking any particular 
grade or kind of coal, what is the relative efficiency of 
that for fuel purposes after the washing and before? 

Mr. Schaefer: I will answer that question by the fol- 
lowing list of Luhrig plants, showing analyses of coals 
treated in these plants both before and after washing: 


Mr. Roberts: That suggests another question—viz., 
whether this coal washing applies to all kinds of coals, 
or bituminous coal only, or some particular grade of 
bituminous? 

Mr. Schaefer: Nothing I have said to-night applies to 
anthracite coal; only to bituminous. 

Mr. Finley: I would like to ask Mr. Schaefer if the 
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st of coal is enhanced where the ash is reduced (say) 
ie-half by washing. 

Mr. Schaefer: It enhances the cost of the coal in two 
iys: 1, In the actual cost of running the plant. Thatis 
quantity which varies with the constancy with which 
e plant is operated. In in Pennsylvania, 
here they ran a plant day and night, for a long period 
‘time, not interrupted by strikes, six days in the week 
from Monday morning to Saturday night, 1600 tons 
ery day, their cost of washing, including repairs, fuel, 


and labor, was 8 cents a ton; 2, in the refuse matter 





y 
one case P 


jected. You are losing that quantity. You have to 
yuunt that into the cost of washing. That usually 
mounts to approximately the reduction in ash. 
These two elements make up the cost of washing. 
Professor Kerr: I would like to ask what effect the 


vashing has on the coal. 

Mr. Schaefer: The evaporative power of the pure coal 
s very little affected by going through the washing 
process. The coal not actually moisture, 
nd if it is thoroughly drained it is not affected. 


does absorb 








In shipping coal by the carload it is customary in 
some places, where the distance shipped is not great, so 
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WASHING OF BITUMINOUS 


the coal comes pretty fresh from the washing, to allow a 
certain number of pounds per car for water. 

Professor Kerr: About how much water would there 
be per car? 

Mr. Schaefer: There would probably be in a car 
wet coal—a 30-ton car—a ton of water. That is free wa- 
ter on the outside. The coal would not absorb the wa- 
ter, and within a day or two this water will all have 
drained off. 


of 


—_—- 

Abolishing the Mill Committee.—According to Theo- 
dore Shaffer, president of the Amalgamated Asociation, 
a recommendation will made at the annual conven 
tion of the organization, in Wheeling, W. Va., in May, 
for the total abolition of the ‘“ Mill Committee.” The 
Mill Committee 1s the mill representation of unionism 
and settles all disputes between the men and the of- 
ficials, unless they are so serious that a general strike is 
ordered. It has been claimed that where members of 
this Mill Committee are biased or inclined to be unjust 
they can cause no end of trouble to the manufacturers 
and keep the miil in a state of disorder all the time. 
The plan is to substitute for this committee a salaried 
district official, who is to go to all mills and settle all dis- 
putes as the representative of the men. This change 
will be one of the most radical that the Amalgamated 
Association has ever attempted. 


be 
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The Tunner Memorial. 


An international including many of the 
leading metallurgists of Great Britain and Europe, hav- 
member Prof. H. M 
New York, been 
of erecting at Leoben, in the Aus- 
a suitable memorial of the late 
Tunner, intelligent, 


“<1 labors throughout a long life not only estab- 


committee, 


American 


ing as its representative 


Howe of Columbia University, has 


formed for the purpose 
of Styria 


von 


trian province 
Peter Ritter 


and devote 


whose foreseeing 


lished at the place now indissolubly associated with his 
nume a famous center of technical instruction and train- 
ing, but also contributed in no small degree through his 
oWn investigations, criticisms, reports and recommen- 
dations to the rapid progress of the scientific metallurgy 
of iron and steel which has wrought a wondrous and 
beneficent industrial revolution in the modern world. 
In the triumphant result of such a revolution it is well 


to remember the pioneers to whom its inauguration and 
encouragcment were du 
Tunner’s its in this respect were long ago recog 
nized Bern relatively the obscure son of a simple pro 
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One Hundred-Ton Plant. 


ALS BY THE LUHRIG PROCESS 


vinciai forge master, and making his way by his own 
died loaded with decorations and honors, be- 
sovereigns, but (still more signifi- 
cantly) through the unsought appreciation of professional 
and scientific Iron and Steel 
Institute, which bestowed upon him the Bessemer gold 
medal, and the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
him, many years ago, one of its few hon- 
orary members. The “ Biographical Notice of Peter 
Ritter von Tunner,” contributed by Dr. Raymond, secre- 
tary of that institute, and published in Vol. XXVII of 
its transactions, amply justifies the desire of his former 
pupiis and colleagues to perpetuate his well earned fame. 
We understand that subscriptions for this purpose may 
be sent to Dr. R. W. Raymond, Box New York 
City, who has consented to act for Professor Howe as 
treasurer of the American contributions to the interna- 
tional committee contributions, we think, ought 
to be, and we hope they will be, both numerous and 
liberal. 


labors, he 
stowed not only by 


associations, such as the 


which made 


"on? 


et ht Dy 


Such 


Under date of February 11 the Board of General 
Appraisers have decided that furnace sand is entitled 
to entry free of duty. The case was brought up through 
a protest of Dana & of New York against a de- 
cision of the Collector of Customs at Boston, Mass. 
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The Eight-Hour Bill. 


iron Interests Testify Before the House Com- 
mittee on Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1902.—The formal 
hearings given by the House Committee on Labor on 
the pending eight-hour bill were opened on the 13th 
inst. with an argument against the measure presented 
by Archibald Johnston, general superintendent of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, who devoted several hours 
to an exhaustive and technical statement of the reasons 
why the proposed measure would prove wholly imprac- 
ticable as applied to the methods of manufacturers of 
iron and steel on a large scale. There were present at 
the meeting a number of representatives of well-known 
manufacturers, including ex-Secretary H. A. Herbert of 
the Midvale Steel Company, the Union Iron works, Bath 
Iron Works, &c.; Jas. H. Hayden and Ormsby McCam- 
mon of the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, &c., and General Williams and Carroll 
S. Smith of the Cramp Shipbuilding Company. The 
labor organizations were represented by a delegation 
headed by Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Johnston’s statement was a straightforward, 
eminently practical résumé of the reasons why large iron 
and steel plants cannot be conducted on an eight-hour 
basis except at a heavy loss, both in efficiency and 
economy. He did not content himself with generalities, 
but presented specific illustrations in such numbers as 
to leave no doubt as to the correctness of his position. 
Throughout his argument he was cross examined at in- 
tervals by Mr. Gompers and other members of the labor 
delegation present, but his knowledge of details gained 
as a practical mechanic enabled him to sustain his 
points very effectively, to the evident chagrin of his 
questioners. 


The Testimony of Archibald Johnston, 

Mr. Johnston began with the statement that he had 
been in the service of the Bethlehem Steel Company for 
17 years, and during that time had been engaged in 
many branches of the iron and steel business. “ We 
are,” said he, “large manufacturers of high grades of 
iron and steel, and of intricate forgings and castings 
in both iron and steel for the Government and for out- 
side parties, about one-third of our work being for the 
Government. We make the largest castings in iron and 
steel made not only in this country, but in the world. 
We also make special steel in large and small quanti- 
ties, and it is a fact that even in the manufacture of 
these small quantities of special steels this measure 
would prove impracticable, for oftentimes the heats 
could not be so arranged as to be completed inside of 
eight hours. It is customary and practically necessary 
that the man who has charge of melting should com- 
plete the operation, as on one man only can the responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the product be placed. 
Such responsibility cannot possibly be divided. The 
time required to melt a certain quantity of high grade 
steel is variable and cannot be definitely controlled. 
This being the case, a strict application of an eight- 
hour day would, of necessity, cause heats to be started 
by one person and turned over to another. If this were 
practicable in the manufacture of high grades of steel 
it would have been done long before now. It is, how- 
ever, absolutely essential, and therefore customary, for 
a melter to complete his own melts. Heats of special 
steels are made of special compositions, requiring exact 
proportions of the rarer metals to produce, as the case 
may be, toughness, or toughness combined with hard- 
ness, to be used possibly to withstand a constant jar 
or a high heat developed by the friction of cutting, &c. 
Heats for special uses require greater care and a longer 
time to manufacture than those of ordinary steel, and 
after certain stages in their manufacture have been 
reached the work must be completed by some one man 
highly skilled in the art. 

“It might be said, perhaps, that more men could be 
educated to do this class of work. The answer is that a 
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constantly increasing number of men are being edu 
cated, but this does not correct the difficulty, for heat 
are bound to lap over the eight-hour limit, no matte 
what judgment is exercised in handling them, and thx 
man best able to complete a heat is naturally the on 
who from its inception has noted carefully all the vari 
ous steps and changes as compared with other heats 
and who is therefore familiar with the task in hand and 
best able to cope with the inherent difficulties that aris: 
during its successive stages. No man can transmit in 
conversation the refinements of detail arising in the 
manufacture of heats of high grade steel to another 
any more than one man can clearly and completely con- 
vey to another all the workings of his brain by a letter. 
Certain grades of steel can be melted much more rapidly 
than others; some in four hours, while others of higher 
qualities require 10 or 12 hours or even more. Heats 
composed of large proportions of foreign metals or 
alloys require more time than others not so composed. 
Again, certain grades of steel are required to be held 
after melting, but before pouring, for a short time, 
while others require to be held a longer period, depend- 
ing upon the uses to which they are to be put, in order 
to attain certain desired composition by a thorough 
mixture of the ingredients or for the escape of gases. 
Tor these reasons more than eight hours are frequently 
required to be consumed continuously in the manufac- 
ture of many grades of steel, even though the resultant 
weight produced may be only 120 pounds of crucible 
steel on the one hand or 50 tons of open hearth steel on 
the other. I have seen heats of crucible steel up to 60 
tons poured into one ingot the manipulation of which 
required the constant services of 1500 to 1800 men for 
a period of 10 to 12 hours. 

“But there are other important reasons of special 
significance to the workman himself why the man who 
starts a heat should complete it. On this basis only can 
a man working on a poundage or tonnage basis receive 
full compensation of credit for the quality of his work. 
This consideration cannot be measured in dollars, for 
a man’s promotion and the success of his entire career 
must depend upon the results of operations which he 
initiates and carries through to a successful conclusion. 
The strict enforcement, therefore, of the eight-hour sys- 
tem would unquestionably result in the production of 
much inferior product, and therefore of loss of trade 
to employers and of earnings to the men employed. 

“In this day of specialties most of the work obtained 
by the great concerns in this country at good prices is 
secured because of their ability to fill orders for special 
work which cannot be filled by the ordinary run of pro- 
ducers. Any firm can produce material within large 
ranges of composition as to carbon, sulphur, &c., but 
only a few of the most experienced firms can produce 
material of high standard meeting the requirements and 
specifications upon which the reputation of the great 
engineers of this country is so largely founded. The 
fact that we are able to produce steels within narrow 
limits of composition which will show greater strength 
and more enduring qualities than the ordinary grades of 
steel gives to the firm an enviable reputation, and en- 
ables them to secure larger prices for the material de- 
sired, which has a very beneficial effect upon the wage 
earner. American ingenuity is at a higher premium 
than that of any other country. Where else in the 
world is labor so well paid as in the great concerns in 
this State? Where else in the world do the laboring 
classes own their own homes, procured as a result of 
their individual efforts and industry? Where else to- 
day can be seen so much prosperity and so little misery? 


Making Large Castings. 


“IT have undertaken to show why more than eight 
hours are required in the production of small quantities 
of high grade steel, and it will perhaps be more readily 
understood why a longer period of continuous labor is 
more important when the mass involved runs up to 
hundreds of thousands of pounds and involves thou- 
sands of dollars. These facts are so self evident to the 
practical men who have had experience along these 
lines that they hardly know where to start to explain 
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he manifold difficulties. To a man charged with all 
he details of making a steel or iron casting weighing, 
say, 250,000 or 350,000 pounds, and valued at from $20,- 
100 to $50,000, it would seem preposterous to say he 
should work no more than eight hours. This is equiva- 
ent, gentiemen, to saying you shall not make the cast- 
ng, and why? Simply because you are making high 
rrade work for the Government. The enforcement of 

law of this kind simply amounts to saying that the 
vork cannot be done by you—it must be done by some 
irm allowed to work more than eight hours. 

“In the production of such large masses of iron and 
steel the guiding hand of some man having a great deal 
.f practical information as well as executive ability 
must necessarily be felt, and more often 12 to 18 hours 
re consumed in the production of castings entering into 
some of our largest labor saving machinery. Are we to 
do without these marvels of American engineering skill 
simply because they require more than 8 or 10 or even 
18 hours for their production? Does American judg- 
ment say yes to such a proposition? I do not believe It. 

“Owing to an accident to our pumping machinery I 
have personally, gentlemen, stood at a forging press 
from 7 a.m. until 4.30 p.m. forging on the last heat of 
a field ring for the Niagara Power Company, and our 
experience has taught us that whoever starts a heat 
should finish it. Ordinarily these heats are of shorter 
duration, but, nevertheless, many instances arise where 
it is necessary for a man or a set of men to work for 
more than eight hours consecutively. In this connection 
I might mention the Ferris shaft, weighing 90,000 
pounds, 43%4 feet in length and 32 inches outside diam- 
eter, with an inside diameter of 15 inches, forged from 
an ingot weighing 130,000 pounds; and a 16-inch jacket, 
weighing 84,532 pounds, 25% feet in length and 45 
inches outside diameter, forged from an ingot of 250.- 
000 pounds. Other large jobs might be mentioned in 
which ingots were used weighing as much as 350,000 
pounds, all of which illustrates the impossibility of 
meeting the conditions laid down in this bill. 

“Now there is another phase of this subject, and 
in this connection I cannot too forcibly call your atten- 
tion to the fact that should this bill pass many of the 
best producing concerns in the iron and steel industry 
will be very badly handicapped. In fact, it will be prac- 
tically impossible for them to operate. As is well 
known, most of the great mechanical achievements of 
the present time are accomplished in this country in a 
far shorter time than anywhere else in the world. Can 
this be dene with an eight-hour limit on the hours of 
wark? The achievement of any great engineering enter- 
prise necessitates, of course, procuring the required ma- 
terials in the least possible time, and as a result con- 
tracts and subcontracts are made from one person to 
another in all parts of the world; in short, the person 
who can deliver the goods in the shortest possible time 
often receives the contract regardless of the price. As 
an instance of the impossibility of limiting the hours of 
labor as is proposed I might call attention to the fact 
that the very iron that is necessary to produce the guns 
and armor for the Government, as well as other grades 
of high class material manufactured for special pur- 
poses, is often made from ores and raw material se- 
cured, as it were, from the ends of the earth. Ores es- 
pecially low in phosphorus and sulphur are procured in 
iany instances in Africa, Spain, Cuba, the island of 
Elba and other foreign parts. The necessity of procur- 
ng materials from such great distances is due to the 
equirement regarding special compositions. If such 
materials in the desired compositions could be procured 

1 our own land they could be obtained in much less 
‘ime and at much less cost, and would certainly be 
sed. Now explain to me if you can how we can guar- 
ntee that the ore purchased -in Africa or Cuba or Spain 

Italy has been handled by men who worked eight 
ours per day and no more? It is preposterous on its 

ice, 

“Again, after the receipt of the ore it must be trans- 
rred to the blast furnaces, but here, it will be noted, 
iat the same men who load this material for the pro- 
iction of special grades of iron also load the material 
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for other furnaces manufacturing other grades. Would 
not the bill apply to all these men? It is also to be 
borne in mind that even with the utmost care when we 
endeavor to manufacture a certain grade of pig iron the 
desired end is not always achieved, for the result is 
often beyond the contro] of those engaged in the work. 
or example, should we endeavor to produce a high 
grade of pig iron especially low in phosphorus and sul- 
phur for Government work, circumstances might arise 
which would give us quite a different composition from 
what was aimed at. Now it must be borue in mind, of 
course, that for Government work all of the material 
must be handled by shifts working not more than eight 
hours, but if a lot of pig iron of exactly the proper com- 
position for Government work should happen to be pro- 
duced by a shift working on commercial orders more 
than eight hours that material could not be transferred 
to the Government’s use because it would be barred by 
this bill. With such difficulties in the way and with 
the probability of such extensive and costly delays it 
would be practically impossible for concerns to meet the 
demands of the contractors, to say nothing of the result- 
ant expense. 

“In view of the conditions which prevail in our 
plants I feel confident that our men would object very 
seriously to the operation of this bill. In order to meet 
the keen competition of the times we have in use what 
is known as a bonus system. It was established with a 
view of turning out work in a given time while mate- 
rially increasing the pay of the men per hour. As is al- 
ways the case when anything new is introduced, the 
men at first objected to the adoption of the system, but 
now they object even more strongly to working by the 
day, or to having the number of working hours limited. 
The men never object to the hours of work, but often 
request to be allowed to work overtime, and never re- 
fuse to work more than ten hours when asked. I feel 
certain they would resent as a curtailment of their per- 
sonal liberty an attempt to shorten their hours and re- 
duce their earnings. I know that when our ordinary 
outside laboring work becomes scarce these men object 
seriously to having the number of hours cut from ten 
to eight. 

The Bonus System, 


“A few words as to our bonus system will be of inter- 
est. A stated amount of work is given to be performed 
in ten hours and if performed a premium is paid in ex- 
cess of the fixed rate per hour, although if not per- 
formed the fixed rate per hour is nevertheless always 
paid. The amount of work to be performed in the fixed 
period is based upon a large number of observations 
and practical experience, from which we determined the 
amount of work a good workman could perform contin- 
uously. This amount was then reduced 15 or 20 per 
cent. in order to obtain the amount an average man 
could do, thereby enabling the average man to obtain 
the bonus. As an illustration we may take the case of 
a man earning 20 cents per hour, who, if he works ten 
hours, whether he accomplishes the task set for him 
or not, will receive $2. If he does accomplish this task 
in just ten hours he receives a bonus of 40 cents, or 20 
per cent. of his day’s wages. If he accomplishes this 
work in nine hours and keeps on working for the tenth 
hour he receives his bonus of 40 cents and 10 cents ad- 
ditional, amounting to $2.50, but if he accomplishes the 
work in seven hours and keeps on working at the same 
rate until] the tenth hour he will receive his bonus of 
40 cents and 30 cents additional, making a total of $2.70 
for his day’s wages. 

“This arrangement has worked very satisfactorily, 
both to the men and to the company, for it has enabled 
us to get the work out more quickly and to add to the 
producing capacity of our invested capital; while for 
the men it has been a great benefit, as we have many 
instances of employees who have bought homes for 
themselves principally from their extra earnings on the 
bonus system and from overtime work. The system has 
been a stronger incentive to industry than any other 
plan we have been able to put into effect at our plant. 
As a result of the good pay our industrious men become 
better citizens—more intelligent and of a much superior 
class--and rear better families, giving their children 
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good educations and becoming highly respected in the 
communities in which they reside. 
Continuous Finishing Cuts. 

“What I have said heretofore about the practical 
difficulties has related chiefly to casting and forging, 
but there is another class of our work in which we 
would be greatly hampered by the pending bill. We 
‘manufacture guns of various classes, some of which we 
deliver completed, while others we carry along to a 
certain stage and then turn them over to the United 
States Government to be finished and assembled. Now 
this work requires great accuracy in the measurements, 
and it is a well-known fact that the measurements of 
no two men agree absolutely. On this Government 
work the inspectors insist that we shall work to thou- 
sandths of an inch, although on most commercial work 
if we get within a hundredth of an inch we. are close 
enough. Now the measurements of different men dis- 
agree so much that what would be 15 inches to you, for 
example, I might call 15.003, while another man measur- 
ing the same piece with the same instrument would 
call the dimension 15 inches minus 0.003, each one of us 
being certain that his measurement was correct. This 
is accounted for in large part by the difference in deli- 
eacy of touch of different people. It seems ridiculous, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that the temperature of the 
hand can so affect a micrometer caliper as to make a 
difference of 0.005 or 0.006 in a measurement of the 
same piece by different people. We are well aware of 
the difference in temperature of the hands of people 
with whom we come in contact. As a result of this in 
order to standardize our measurement we are compelled 
to maintain the temperature of our machine shop where 
this particular work is carried on at 76 degrees, and the 
inspection is so rigid that the Government inspectors 
will not measure parts of guns for assemblage when 
the temperature of a shop varies more than eight de- 
grees above or below this point. For this same reason 
the person who starts a cut for a shrinkage surface 
must finish it regardless of the time consumed in so do- 
ing. It is well understood, of course, that all cuts can- 
not be completed within eight hours, and it is equally 
well understood that we cannot afford in these times of 
severe competition to allow our machines to lie idle in 
order that eight-hour periods may be attained for ac- 
complishing each particular operation, even though 
eight hours would be sufficient to finish the operation. 
An interrupted cut can easily be detected by delicate 
measuring instruments on gun tubes or hoops, or other 
pieces of work where accuracy of dimensions is the 
chief object sought. This is owing to the fact that the 
pieces cool off and the tool used in doing the cutting 
also cools off, and when the tool is started again the 
point at which the cut was interrupted can easily be 
determined. It is therefore necessary that a finishing 
cut should be completed without interruption; hence far 
these guns the very best of steel is used and the final 
cut is made as light as possible in order that the tool 
may stand or last until the end of the cut.” 

Mr. Johnston gave several other: illustrations of the 
difficulties to be encountered in the endeavor to operate 
a big steel plant on an eight-hour basis. He cited the 
work of heating and tempering guns, armor plate and 
other large masses of steel, and emphasized the enor- 
mous loss that might at any time be caused through 
turning over such work from one shift of men to an- 
other. On these points he was sharply cross examined 
by Mr. Gompers, who endeavored to show that Mr. Co- 
rey of the Carnegie Steel Company, and Mr. Linderman 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, as well as Mr. Harrah 
of the Midvale Steel Company, had given it as their 
judgment that all the mechanical difficulties in the way 
of the adoption of the eight-hour day could be easily 
overcome. Mr. Johnson challenged Mr. Gompers to pro- 
duce the statements referred to, and the latter, after 
spending nearly an hour in examining the printed testi- 
mony taken in previous Congresses, was unable to find 
nothing relevant to the points referred to. Mr. Johnston 
stated that he had a very high regard for all three of 
the gentlemen referred to, but intimated that he would 
not take issue with them until confronted with their 
exact language. The most significant statement that 
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Mr. Gompers succeeded in producing was a declaratio 
made by Mr. Harrah in echaracteristically sanguin: 
style to the effect that in all his business career he ha: 
never permitted himself to be daunted by an obstack 
of any kind, and that if forced to put his works on a1 
eight-hour basis he hoped to be able to evolve some pla! 
of doing so, although he confessed he had no notion of 
how it could be done. 

The hearings will continue next Thursday, when a 
number of witnesses prominently identified with th: 
iron and steel business will be heard. w. Lc 


ee 


The Hisey Electrically Driven Grinder. 


All parts pertaining to the motor of the grinder built 
by the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company of Cincinnati are 
encased in a shell, making it dust proof. The bearings 
are provided with dust proof caps, and are adjustable 
for wear by means of a nut on the rear end of the spin 
dle. The V-slide has a 2-inch movement, and is fitted 
with gib to take up wear. The shank, by means of 
which the grinder may be held in the ordinary tool post 
is held in position by a screw, so that shanks of dif 
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ferent sizes may be used. The motor is wound for a 
110-volt direct current and runs about 5000 turns per 
minute. 

OO oooOmOmwn 


A Consolidation and Outside Competition. 


The following statement bearing on the general atti- 
tude of a modern consolidation to outside competition 
was made at the recent meeting of the National Biscuit 
Company by A. W. Green, chairman of the Board of 
Directors: 

When the company started they were an aggregation 
of plants. They are now an organized business. When 
we look back through the four years we find that a 
radical change has been wrought in our methods of 
business. In the past, the managers of large industrial 
corporations have thought it necessary, for success, to 
control or to eliminate competition. So, when this com- 
pany started, it was believed that we must control com 
petition, and that to do this we must either fight com- 
petition or buy it. The first meant a ruinous war of 
prices and great loss of profits, the second constantly 
increasing capitalization. [Experience soon proved to us 
that, instead of bringing success, either of these courses, 
if persevered in, must bring disaster. This led us to re- 
flect whether it was necessary to control competition. 
We asked ourselves whether this company, to succeed, 
must not be managed like any other large mercantile 
business. We soon satisfied ourselves that within the 
company themselves we must look for success. 

We turned our attention and bent our energies to 
improving the internal management of our own business, 
to getting the full benefit from purchasing our raw mate 
rials in large quantities, to economize the expense of 
manufacture, to systematizing and rendering more ef- 
fective our selling department, and, above all things 
and before all things, to improving the quality of our 
goods and the condition in which they should reach the 
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consumer. lt became the settled policy of this company 
to buy out no competition, and to that policy, since it 
was adopted, we have steadfastly adhered and expect 
to adhere to the end. 





Reform in the Drawback System. 
The Lovering Bill. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 18, 1902.—Representa 
tive Lovering of Massachusetts on the 13th inst. intro- 
duced in the House a measure foreshadowed in J'he Iron 
Age several weeks ago designed to enable manufactur- 
ers in certain lines of trade to avail themselves more 
freely of the drawback statutes for the purpose of secur- 
ing and extending their export trade. Mr. Lovering’s 
bill is entitled a measure “ to encourage the sale and ex- 
portation of articles of domestic manufacture,” and re- 
lieves the exporters of the necessity of identifying the 
imported materials contained in their products exported 
with benefit of drawback. The text of this measure as 
presented in the House is as follows: 

“Be it enacted that when ores, metals, hides or 
leather used in the manufacture of articles exported 
from the United States cannot be identified as provided 
for in section 30 of an act entitled ‘An act to provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States,’ approved July 24, 1897, draw- 
back shall be allowed, provided there has been pur- 
chased and delivered to the manufacturer of the ex- 
ported articles an eaual quantity of like ores or met- 
als or hides or leather on which duties have been paid 
of a value or cost equal at least to the value or cost of 
like ores or metals or hides or leather necessary for use 
in the manufacture of the exported articles: Provided, 
That the duties paid on said ores, metals, hides or 
leather shall not be considered as a factor in determining 
their value or cost: And provided further, That the 
quantity of ores or metals or hides or leather used in 
the manufacture of the exported articles on which draw- 
back is allowed shall be charged against the records of 
importation, as in case of complete identification re- 
quired by existing regulations under said section 30 of 
the act approved July 24, 1897, and that this act shall 
only apply to ores, metals, hides or leather which are in 
the warehouse or in the possession of manufacturers 
when this act shall become law, or which may be im- 
ported after this act shall become law. 

“Sec. 2. That where imported materials on which 
duties have been paid are used in the manufacture of 
articles manufactured or produced in the United States 
there shall be allowed on such articles when consumed 
on vessels clearing for foreign countries, or when used 
in the construction and equipment of vessels built for 
foreign account and ownership, a drawback equal in 
amount to duties paid on materials used: Provided, That 
such a drawback shall be determined and paid in man- 
ner provided for determination and payment of draw- 
back on exportation of articles of domestic manufacture 
and production made wholly or in any part from im- 
ported duty paid materials under section 30 of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States,’ 
approved July 24, 1897. 

“See. 3. That articles of domestic manufacture and 
production subject to internal revenue tax may be with- 
drawn from warehouse free of tax for use on vessels 
clearing for foreign countries, under such rules and reg- 
ulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
scribe. 

“Sec. 4. That allowance of drawback and remission 
of internal revenue tax on articles intended for consump- 
tion, as provided for in séctions 2 and 3 of this act, shall 
be limited to articles consumed on board said vessels af- 
ter their departure from the United States. 

“Sec. 5. That section 30 of an act entitled ‘An act 
to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage 
the industries of the United States,’ approved July 24, 
1897, be, and hereby is, amended by striking out the 
words ‘less 1 per centum of such duties.’ ” 

Mr. Lovering’s bill is the outgrowth of an investiga- 
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tion of the requirements of manufacturers and exporters 
inmade by Joseph H. Allen of New York, who has co-op- 
erated with Mr. Lovering in the formulation of the 
measure. In presenting it in the House Mr. 
made the following statement concerning its provisions 
and the effect it is expected to have upon the exporta- 
tion of manufacturers containing imported materials 

‘* Under the provisions of the existing customs draw- 
back law, manufacturers whose industries do not re- 
quire a complicated process of manufacture can easily 
identify the materials entering into the exported articles 


Lovering 


to the satisfaction of the Treasury officials charged 
with the administration of the law. In the case of man- 


ufacturers whose products pass through an intricate 
process it is practically impossible to trace the materials 
used so that a manufacturer can make oath that a par- 
ticular exported article was made in part from certain 
specified The result is to place the manu- 
facturers of articles requiring highly skilled labor and 
costly machinery in their production at a serious disad- 
vantage, so far as recovering drawbacks on their ex- 
ported products is concerned. The proposed amendment 
would allow the payment of a drawback on the exporta- 
tion of articles where the materials used could not be 
positively identified, provided that it was shown to the 
satisfaction of the Treasury officials that imported 
duty paid materials equal in quantity and value to the 
materials used in the manufacture of these exported ar- 
ticles had been purchased by the manufacturer and de- 
livered to him. This would enable many manufacturers 
who are now debarred from using imported materials in 
manufacturing for the export trade to take advantage 
of the drawback law, and by reducing the cost of their 
raw materials would greatly aid them in extending the 
sales of their products in foreign countries.” 

It will be noted that the measure as introduced by 
Mr. Lovering relates solely to ores, metals, hides and 
leather, but it may be assumed that the scope of the bill 
will be enlarged before it is passed. It is understood 
that its provisions have been circumscribed only for the 
reason that it is desirable that raw materials only 
should be given the advantages provided by the meas- 
ure, and that the materials referred to in the bill have 
been selected as typical of those classes which might 
safely be granted the benefit of drawback in the man- 
ner proposed. It will also be noted that the bill requires 
the actual delivery to the manufacturer of the exported 
article of an equivalent amount of imported raw ma- 
terials, and that in this respect the Lovering bill is by 
no means as liberal as the French drawback law. This 
requirement was included in the Lovering bill, however, 
in the belief that the measure would thus prove more 
satisfactory to the producers of domestic raw materials. 

Section 2 of the Lovering bill is designed as a rem- 
edy for the situation which recently developed as the re- 
sult of an adverse decision of the United States Court 
of Claims upon a petition for the payment of draw- 
back of duty on certain imported materials used in the 
manufacture of lubricating oils placed on board trans- 
atlantic vessels in the foreign trade, and consumed on 
such vessels but not landed abroad. The court held that 
drawback could only be allowed in cases where the 
goods are landed in a foreign country, and the opera- 
tion of this decision would be to cut off from benefit of 
drawback all supplies of every description that may be 
placed on board vessels to be used as ships’ stores. As 
such goods are consumed outside of the United States 
and come in competition with foreign goods only, there 
is a strong equity in favor of the allowance of draw- 
back claimed, but the terms of the statute, in the opin- 
ion of the court, made it necessary to dismiss the peti- 
tion. Should the Lovering bill become a law, domestic 
goods manufactured in whole or in part of foreign raw 
materials used as ships’ stores in the foreign trade 
would be entitled to the same drawback as if exported 


to a foreign country. Ww. L. C. 
i 


materials. 


Chips of the New Block.—Hvidence of the operation 
of their new works, at West Allis, Wis., has just been 
sent to the trade by the Allis-Chalmers Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis. It is in the form of a neat little box 
containing iron chips, which were taken from the first 
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machine tool put in operation at the new plant. The 
chips were cut on Feburary 1. The first machine tool 
started was a motor driven Niles planer of the very 
latest pattern, capable of machining a piece 12 feet wide 


and 10 feet high. The total length of the planer is 32 
feet. ’ 


————  ———— 


The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 


Under date of February 12 J. H. Sternbergh, presi- 
dent of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company of 
Lebanon, has issued a report to the stockholders, from 
which we take the following: 

During the calendar year 1901 this company manufac- 
tured 117,661 net tonsof barironand steel. Of thisquantity 
we sold 36,469 net tons merchant bar iron, and of the re- 
mainder we manufactured and sold 62,106 net tons of 
miscellaneous finished goods, bolts, nuts, rivets, &c. Our 
total sales of all products for the year amount to 
$4,754,560.36. We have sold the real estate and build- 
ings of our North Reading Works, and shall move most 
of the machinery to Lebanon and concentrate more of 
our work at this point. We are glad to state that we are 
realizing many of the advantages anticipated when our 
constituent companies consolidated in August, 1899. Re- 
ferring to our financial statement we beg to explain that 
ordinary repairs and renewals of buildings and machin- 
ery are charged monthly to operating expenses and new 
construction to plant and equipment. The company’s 
credit is first class. We pay for all of our purchases 
promptly and discount our bills whenever possible. 

We are obiiged to practically rebuild much of our 
Central Works, including the erection of a new nut shop 
201 x 184 feet, a new bolt shop 201 x 150 feet, an addi- 
tional warehouse 300 x 70 feet, an electric power and 
pumping plant 95 x 60 feet, a water tower 20 feet di- 
ameter, 70 feet high, a pattern storage warehouse 107 x 
50 feet, a new bolt threading shop 200 x 74 feet, a gal- 
vanizing shop 106 x 40 feet, a new scrap iron shed 230 x 
80 feet, and other buildings, besides the complete rear- 
rangement of railroad tracks through the grounds for 
the more economical handling of materials, and the sub- 
stitution of modern steam boilers and furnaces for the 
less efficient types heretofore used, and, in general, the 
repairing of nearly all the engines and bolt and nut ma- 
chinery at the Lebanon works. Much of this work has 
already been done, and when all of the above improve- 
ments are completed we shall be able to execute our or- 
ders much more satisfactorily and economically. 

The treasurer’s financial statement for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1901, is as follows: 

Assets. 
Plant and equipment 
Inventory of finished goods and raw materials on 
hand, valued at less than present market prices.. 1,269,839.88 


Cash on hand and in bank 104,169.02 
Accounts receivable 512,784.98 


$5,484,640.61 


$3,597,846.73 


Preferred stock 
Common Stock 


Accounts payable, including wages to December 31. 
Undivided profits 


$3,000,000.00 
1,700,000.00 
600,322.82 
184,317.79 


BCE A oa hk Khas ddd 404 bdo. Howe eae $5,484,640.61 
Dividends Paid During 1901 as Follows: 
Dividend No. 5, preferred stock 
7 “ 3, common 
, preferred ‘“ 
, common YF 
, preferred 
, common 
, preferred 


$37,500.00 
85,000.00 
87,500.00 
51,000.00 
37,500.00 
51,000.00 
37,500.00 
$337,000.00 

The directors of the company for 1902 are: Edward 
Bailey, Arthur Brock, Horace Brock, Thomas Evans, C. 
M. Hallman, H. H. Light, James Lord, H. M. M. Rich- 
ards, J. H. Sternbergh, H. M. Sternbergh and William 
H. Wallace. 

The executive officers are: J. H. Sternbergh, president 
and general manager, Reading, Pa.; H. M. Sternbergh, 
vice-president, Reading, Pa.; James Lord, manager Leba- 
non plants, Lebanon, Pa.; H. M. M. Richards, treasurer, 
Lebanon, Pa., and C. M. Hallman, secretary, Lebanon, 
Pa. 
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Modern Machine Methods.—IlI.* 


BY H. F L. ORCUTT, LONDON. 


Planing. 

The planer is a much neglected, long suffering mua- 
chine, too often found in such dismal, unfavorable 
quarters that any attempts to improve either the ac- 
curacy or quantity of its product would be of little avail. 
Daylight and good foundatious are commonly wanting 
in the planer department. Most of the improvements 
connected with the latter day practice in planer work 
are seemingly of little importance, but when added to- 
gether give a substantial total. They can be briefly 
enumerated. 

A quick return stroke is a feature of all up to date 
planers. This is now rarely less than three to one on 
machines up to 36-inch capacity, and on smaller sizes 
four to one is common. Where castings are of good qual- 
ity and the machine is well designed, cutting speeds 
are maintained of from 25 to 30 feet per minute, and 
even up to 40 feet. Where castings are hard, either 
through design or ignorance, cutting speeds are neces- 
sarily lower. There is an immense amount of planing 
being done at cutting speeds of from 12 to 18 feet per 
minute, which could be done at the rate of from 20 to 
25 feet. All planers of 24-inch capacity and upward 
should have two heads, and larger sizes three and four. 
One of the most highly productive planers the author 
has seen is a 24-inch machine with four heads and a 
24-foot bed; it runs a close race with fast milling ma- 
chines. It is claimed by a well-known machine tool 
manufacturer that good savings are effected by the use 
of variable speed countershafts with which their planers 
are fitted, as they can vary the speed of planers at will 
in accordance with the quality of material, length of 
stroke and depth of cut. The author has seen in but 
one shop a simple device which saved considerable 
time; it was a brake in the form of a wooden shoe, which 
pressed on the fast running countershaft pulleys when 
the belt was thrown off. All the best types of planers 
are quickly manipulated by an easy working lever by 
which the machine can be started, stopped or reversed. 
Few planer hands realize the time saved by good holding 
devices, clamps, dogs, wedges and quickly adjustable 
blocking pieces. Where any quantity of parts are to 
be planed properly arranged jigs are of as much im- 
portance as for the milling machine. Block templates 
which clamp the planer bed are extremely useful de- 
vices for complicated shapes. 

Flectric chucks for thin parts are the latest and most 
useful innovations. An exceedingly simple and useful 
little tool is the block gauge. It is cheap, lessens the 
chances of mistakes being made in measuring, and saves 
time in setting tools. The practice of periodically level- 
dng the planer beds is astonishingly neglected, yet It is 
absolutely essential for good work. 


Magnetic Clutch. 


The magnetic clutch driving mechanism, Fig. 1, 
promises to be a most important improvement in planer 
construction. This consists essentially of two magnetic 
clutch disks A, which are revolved in opposite directions 
and at speeds corresponding with the forward and re- 
turn stroke of the planer table. The current is auto- 
matically switched by dogs on the table to either one 
clutch disk or the other. They alternately attract and 
grip disks B, shown in section, which are connected by 
a sleeve, which slides endwise on the driving shaft 
of the planer to which they are keyed. Reference to 
drawing will show that these disks are so made that 
fly wheel effect is reduced to a minimum. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible to reverse a planer table 
with a motive power very little in excess of that re- 
quired to drive it. With the ordinary belt drive the 
amount of power consumed at the moment of reversal 
is from 75 to 100 per cent. in excess of that necessary 
to move. the table when under cut, whereas with the 
Riddel electric clutch drive on 10-inch planer the increase 
in power is only about 15 per cent. The mechanism is 


*A paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 








practically noiseless and reverses more accurately to 
a line than with a belt drive. 
Grinding. 

Grinding is probably the most ancient of all me- 
chanical operations. As an operation by which accurate 
surfaces are cheaply produced, it is, however, a devel- 
opment of the last few years. The plain and universal 
grinding machine in its latest form is now a manufactur- 
ing machine as much as the lathe or milling machine; 
‘ts use is no longer restricted to the tool room or for 
finishing hardened parts. It is conceded by those who 
use the grinder extensively and are expert in manipulat- 
ing it that it is the cheapest as well as the best machine 
for producing mechanically correct cylindrical surfaces 
where good work and interchangeability are desirable. 
This is true respecting soft as well as hard steel, cast 
iron or bronze. ‘The turner and the file cannot compete 
with the grinding machine and the limit gauge. The 
author believes it is safe to state that, excepting in 
heavy work, the grinding machine and the turret lathe 
will in the near future absorb 50 per cent. of the lathe 
work now performed by skilled turners. Parts can be 
roughed out on lathes by unskilled attendants, each run- 
ning from two to three lathes, allowing from 0.006 to 
0.008 on parts up to 4 inches diameter for finishing, and 
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recorded that a 4-inch shaft, 3 feet long, can be finished 
on this machine in six minutes, the shaft to be previous- 
ly rough turned with a 12 per inch feed and left 0.01 
above size at the bottom of the tool marks. Parts up to7 
inches diameter are rapidly finished, the limit of variation 
being 0.001 inch. Knowing that results like the above 
have been accomplished, few manufacturers can neglect 
to seriously consider grinding as an important method 
by which costs may be reduced and quality of work im- 
pro\ ed. 
Chucking. 


Chucking is an American term used to designate that 
class of work which is held in a face plate chuck in 
either a vertical or horizontal turret machine, and is 
operated upon by a series of tools which finish a eylin- 
drical hole. Comparatively true cylindrical surface, 
cheapness of operation and interchangeability are vir- 
tues sufficient to recommend a proper system of chuck- 
ing to enterprising manufacturers. Its adoption in ac- 
cordance with the best practice need not be restricted 
to those who only make in large quantities or turn out 
very close work. Whether there is one piece or 500 to 
be chucked, whether the fit has 1-64 or 2-1000 inch play, 
the system is profitable. In the same manner that mill- 
ing is specialized to secure accurate flat surfaces at a low 


Fig. 1—Magnetic Clutch Applied to Driving an 84-Inch Planer. 


then accurately finished almost to the nicety of a gauge 
on grinding machines, one operator keeping two of these 
machines at work. For good cylindrical grinding ma- 
chines of extreme stability are necessary to resist vi- 
brations; they must be of the very best workmanship 
and capable of handling a large stream of water, by 
which the work is kept at an even temperature. Ac- 
curate limit gauges are of great assistance as measur- 
ing instruments in the grinding department, for they 
can be more readily used in many instances than microm- 
eters or vernier calipers. 

Surface grinders, where accuracy is necessary, are 
not much used except where comparatively small areas 
are in question. Where accuracy is not of much im- 
portance, they will be found effective for a great deal of 
work, and more economical than hand polishing. One 
man can keep from four to five machines in operation. 
They are best when arranged with exhaust pipes for 
removing dust, as the present machines are not con- 
structed to be used with a stream of water. As for 
planers, electric chucks are again the latest and most 
useful accessories to surface grinders. 

Where accuracy is required on flat surfaces, except 
those of small dimensions, nothing in the way of a ma- 
chine operation has been devised to take the place of 
hand scraping, or where hardened surfaces are in ques- 
tion, hand lapping. 

The most striking example of advanced practice in 
cylindrical grinding is that of work recently done on a 
machine capable of finishing parts up to 8 inches in 
diameter and up to 18 feet long, carrying a grinding 
wheel 24 inches in diameter with a 2-inch face. It is 
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MODERN MACHINE METHODS. 


cost, so is chucking specialized for the purpose of secur- 
ing accurate cylindrical holes with comparatively un- 
skilled machine attendants. Chucking machines, with 
proper outfits of boring tools, are as much a part of a 
modern engineering equipment as milling machines witb 
their outfit of cutters and arbors. One prominent Eng- 
lish manufacturer told the author that the introduction 
into his works of a chucking department revealed the 
fact that he had never before made holes that could be 
called round. The best system calls for a series of tools, 
usually varying in number from four to six for each 
diameter, the final operations in most cases being per- 
formed by an adjustable reamer, which takes about 
0.004 inch, Fig. 2, all holes being tested by an inside 
limit gauge. 
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For cast iron, when parts are not too light weight, the 
vertical machine is best adapted. One operator can in 
most cases attend two machines. Other operations, such 
as facing and turning, are often to advantage combined 
with chucking work. For steel work where oil is used 
and light parts, or parts with a long hole, the horizontal 
machine is better adapted. As in many other operations 
which are specialized, comparatively unskilled labor can 
be employed, but the highest skill is required to super- 
vise and keep machines and tools in proper working con- 
dition. The tools ordinarily used consist of undersize 


b. Roughing drill. 


c. Roughing drill. 


d. Boring tool. 


drill. % 


inches. 





to 4 
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f. Four-lipped boring tool. 
15/1, inch to 4 inches. 


. Shell reamer. *%/,, inch 
inches, 
shell reamer arbor. 


h. Adjustable reamer. 1/1. 
inch to 4 inches. 
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engineering establishment. The principal improvements 
in design to be noted in the modern lathe are quickness, 
ease of manipulation and rigidity. There is also a 
growing appreciation of the value of a lathe possessing 
the best quality of workmanship, even when used for 
comparatively rough work. Referring particularly to 
light lathe work, recent developments in other machine 
tools have taken away from the lathe a large amount of 
work for which it was formerly thought that this ma- 
chine was indispensable. Except in special cases, the 
boring of holes is now largely relegated to the chucking 


a. Short and strong twist 
drill for centering. 


Chucking and Boring Tools. 


For Vertical Chucking Machines with Four 
Holes in Turret. 


1. For chucking from the blank: 
a. 0. ¢. j., or di¢ & §.,0r 6 b 6. k., or ac. k. 
/ or o.¢4.2..4. 


2. For chucking cast holes: 
4. f. 4 j.,0r d.¢. 4. §., or df. &. 1, ord. e. &. 2. 


e. Three-lipped chuckin 
inch 


to 2 


For Vertical Chucking Machines with Five 
Holes in Turret. 
1. For chucking from the blank: 
a2b¢64/)., or 4c. tf. i, ora bd. e BK. t., or 
b. e. 4. j. 1. 


2. For chucking cast holes: 


with d. f.i.1., or d.e. i. j.l., or d. f. k. 1, or de. kt. 


For Horizontal Chucking Machines with Four 
Holes in Turret. 
1. For chucking from the blank: 
b. e. g. h., or ec. g. h. L, machines with rest. 


2. For chucking cast holes: 


—- — 15 i 
— SS] t _— el 16 oa d, e. g. h., or d. f. gy. h., machines without rest. 
a eed shell reamer arbor. é. g. h. l., machines with rest. 


k. Shell reamer. 
to 4 


able reamer. 





~ 


. Facing tool. 
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Fig. 3.—Tools 


j. Adjustable reamer. 
inch to 4 inches. 


18/5, inch 
inches 
shortened shell ream- 2. For chucking cast holes: 
er arbor, also adjust- | 


inch to 4 inches. 


Used in Vertical and Horizontal Chucking 


9/16 
For Horizontal Chucking Machines with Six 


Holes in Turret. 
1. For chucking from the blank: 
ab. ¢6 g.h. tl, or a o. g. h. 1. 
with 
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Vachines 


MODERN MACHINE METHODS. 


twist drills, boring tools, three-lipped chucking drills, 
four-lipped boring roughing reamers, finishing 
reamers, adjustable and facing tools. A part or all 
of these may be used, in accordance with the work and 
available machines, Fig. 3. The best shop organization 
demands a department equipped with chucking machine, 
tools and gauges, to which every part within the scope 
of the department should be sent. The results are a 
reduction in the costs of boring, a higher degree of ac- 
curacy, and the attainment of interchangeability. With 
a proper outfit, holes up to 3 inches diameter can be easily 
finished by comparatively unskilled workmen to within 
from 0.0005 to 0.0010 inch of standard size. 


tools, 


Turning. 


The lathe has been, and will continue to be,‘ one of 
the most important machines in the equipment of an 





department. The accurate finishing of plain parts, and 
in many cases of parts of considerable complication, is 
done in the grinding department. Where repetition, even 
of small quantities, is possible, parts up to 2 feet long 
and 2 inches diameter are sent to the turret machine 
department. It is now recognized that it is poor economy 
to make a polishing bench of a fine screw cutting engine 
lathe. It seems pretty well assured that in the future 
the lathe will be largely used as a roughing out machine. 
Following this line, a great deal of work can be done 
by unskilled labor, one man keeping two or three lathes 
in operation. Stiff lathes, fitted with double tool post 
and with pump and pans, so that the work can be flooded 
with soapy water, are found to be a means of reducing 
parts much cheaper than smith work. For instance, soft 
machinery steel spindles can be reduced 3% inches in 
diameter at one operation by means of two cutting tools, 
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which would have a feed of about 0.007 inch per revo- 


ution. Table II is interesting as showing possibilities 


n this direction. 








Table II.—Tool Speeds for Cutting Soft Steel.* 
Cutting speed, 
au fo 2 feet “) S 

= os = per mmute = a 
s ZES5 5 2F £4 = . 
= Material & ae . \ee "Ss ‘ 2 
5 3 |3 °o oS koe 2 § 
A 3 12 | le ae =) & 

@¢i¢ & EF %& - $ 

= ix 2 |2 | ~ i 

“in. in. in ft ft. 

1 Soft machinery steel. 544 134 1% 2 3.1 12.25 yk 0.007 
2 Soft machinery steel. 1,4 , le Wi 121 43.5 1} 0.006 
3 Total steel ..... 3454 234 + «380 29.4 21.5 fs 0.010 
| Total steel coos | OMe 156) Ge, «C45, 29.4 20.25 | ys 0.010 
é , ~§ 4 26 4852 +4 
= Material. as'oct as 25 vo 
z eB e@ set iF” 

~~ y ® om | > 

~ A & Ss & x 

__ iw 

in in. ft 
5 |Cast iron secseeeee. | 4% “% 87 41 3440 085 Roughing cut. 
6 |Castiroh .. . 444 wy 100 111 3440 035' Finishing cut. 


1740.081 Roughing cut. 


7 |Soft machinery steel.. , 434 iy 23. 28.5 
2440.04 tinishing cut. 


§ \Soft machinery steel... 434 x; 68 78 
* American Machinist, September 29, 1900. 


It is in many cases one man working three pieces in 
the lathe department vs. three men working on one 
piece in the forge shop. All the modern innovations 
which are either supplanting or improving lathe work, 
such as chucking, grinding, screw machine work, polish- 
ing and roughing, are accompanied by a reduction in 
costs of manufacturing, the employment of less skillful 
machine attendants, an increase in the number of ma- 
chines that one man can attend, and better work. It 
should be metioned that the various processes of treating 
turning tools may revolutionize lathe construction. 
Speeds, feeds and strains mus? all be recalculated. Cut- 
ng speeds from 80 to 120 feet per minute are now quite 
common. Where the lathe is used for roughing out, 
from 0.006 to 0.008 is sufficient to leave for finish grind- 
ing. Roughing limit gauges are useful for this work. 

A summary of the latest practice in connection with 
lathe work would include the following: 1. Chucking or 
boring transferred to the turret chucking machine. 2. 
inishing transferred to the grinder. 3. Repetition 
work, even for a dozen pieces, transferred to the screw 
machine. 4. Polishing transferred to a separate depart- 
ment. 5. A great deal of forge work transferred to the 
roughing out lathe. 6. Castings like hand wheels, flanges 
or grooved pulleys, bevel wheels, &c., transferred to 
the circular milling machine. 7. A great increase in cut- 
ting speeds. 

(To be continued.) 
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Protection from Water Damage. 


The last report of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company contains the following: 

The attention of members is urgently called to the 
expediency of providing protective covers for machin- 
ery and stock. In the present fire report two instances 
are given in which heavy damage has been prevented 
by the quick and judicious application of Oleoid blan- 
kets, especially in the recent fire in the picker room of the 
Boston Mfg.Company. We mayalso cite two otherexam- 
ples, one in December with a loss of $18,000 and one in 
January with a loss estimated at $100,000, in which al- 
most the whole damage is from water, a very large part 
of which might have been saved by the quick and ready 
application of protective covers to the machinery and 
stock. The most effective water proof covering for ma- 
chinery and stock, at the lowest cost, is known as the 
Oleiod Blanket, made and sold in all sizes by Henry 
K. Barnes, 104 Franklin street, Boston. Although this 
is made of cotton cloth treated with oil, corresponding 
in appearance to common oil cloth, it is also treated in 
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a way to prevent spontaneous combustion. It has been 
thoroughly tested in our laboratory, and has also stood 
the test of time in risks where it has been used and 
proved to be safe. In one of the most effectively man- 
aged mills in Fall River, where coverings were used 
over the cards in a recent fire, the saving on a conserva- 
time estimate was $10,000, and also the saving of a long 
delay in starting up the mill. At this mill the cover is 
attached to the card frame and rolled up like a window 
curtain. On the instant of a fire anywhere the cover is 
drawn out of its metal casing and immediately spread 
over the card. A liberal supply of covers and racks at- 
tached to the walls in several different parts of the card 
room may be perhaps an equally suitable method, pro- 
vided the men in the room are well trained in their use. 
cai 


The Jefferson Pipe Union. 


The principal feature of the pipe union and flange 
designed by the Jefferson Mfg. Company of Boston is 
a ball joint with a bronze seat firmly incased in mallea- 
ble iron, both upon the inner and outer side. This 
inakes it impossible to force the seat out of place and 
permits any number of connections, while still main- 
taining a tight joint. The use of the ball shoulder joint 
insures the true seating of the parts without reference 





THE JEFFERSON PIPE UNION 
to the alignment of the pipe. The union for high and 
low pressures and with either brass, copper, lead or 
iron seats. 
htaccess 


The National Mining Company.—The United States 
Steel Corporation, through their subsidiary company 
the National Mining Company, have arranged for their 
first coal mining operation in the Pittsburgh district. 
The National Mining Company have let all the contracts 
for the equipment and opening of their first mining 
plant in the Pittsburgh district, on the Bridgeville and 


McDonald branch of the Panhandle Railroad. The min- 
ing property, which aggregates 8000 acres, is sand- 


wiched between operations of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany. Plans for the plant were made by F. A. McDon- 
ald, chief engineer of the National Mining Company. A 
force of men have been put at work to make the excava- 
tions for the slopes and shafts of the initial plant. This 
plant will embody .all the modern improvements in coal 
mining. It will develop about 1800 acres of the body of 
coal, and the output after operations have started wil! 
be nearly 3000 tons a day. About 450 miners will be e1 
ployed. 


te 


The fifth quarterly report of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company Employees’ Association shows that the net 
earnings of the association from the date of organiza- 
tion, December 1, 1900, to January 1, 1902, a period of 
14 months, was $18,148.84. The report shows that 844 
purchasers of stock through the association now hold 
6172 shares. The association has purchased and now 
holds in its treasury a sufficient amount of the preferred 
stock of the Pittsburgh Coal Company to cover their 
contracts with the respective purchasers. The average 
cost of this stock thus acquired and held in the treasury 
is $92.52 a share. 
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Camming Automatic Screw Machines. 
BY C. L. GOODRICH, HARTFORD. 


The use of turret head screw machines, both hand and 
automatic, has greatly increased since the advent of the 
bicycle, and they have proven themselves great cost re- 
ducers. One of the most common screw machines of the 
automatic type is one manufactured by the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, and is illustrated in Fig. 1. These 
machines were particularly designed for making work 
of circular cross section from bars of round, square or 
hexagon metal, but their construction is such that maga- 
zine attachments may be readily applied for auto- 
matically handling castings and forgings as well as rod 
work, so that the machine is suitable for a wide range of 
work. In these machines all the operations are wholly 
automatic, the desired movements to turret, cut off and 
forming slides and the opening and closing of the chuck 
for gripping the work being controlled by a series of 
cams, or more properly cam strips, located on drums on a 
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while the chuck is being unlocked and locked and sto. 
fed out, so that it is customary to begin camming th 
machines with the locking drum, M, Fig. 2, assumin; 
that the work has been just cut off and the chuck 
firmly locked. ‘The first movement is to unlock th 
chuck; the cam for unlocking, R, Fig. 2, is put on at a 
angle of 25 degrees to the edge of the drum, and shou! 
be long enough to move the chuck operating roller 2 
sufficient amount to fully release the chuck from it 
grip on the work. As soon as this is accomplished th 
feeding cam FP should begin operating the feed roller 7 
This cam is generally put on at 50 degrees and should 
of course, have sufficient throw to feed the stock at least 
as much as the longest piece that is to be made in th: 
machine. Immediately after the feeding cam has 
reached its highest point the chuck locking cams should 
begin to return the chuck roller to its initial position 
The cam for this should be put on at an angle of from 
20 to 25 degrees—20 degrees for heavy and 25 degrees 
for light small work. 
In positioning the feeding 


cam first adjust the 
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CAMMING AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES. 


shaft running lengthwise of machine in the lower part 
of the frame. 

Camming the turret drum of this machine so as to ob- 
tain the highest efficiency has been given considerable 
thought by the Pratt & Whitney Company, and as there 
has been no printed matter on the subject the following 
may prove to be of interest: Generally speaking, during 
one revolution of the turret drum a piece of work is fin- 
ished, and during this time the turret slide moves for- 
ward and back, the turret is revolved and the several 
tovls brought in proper relation to the pieces being pro- 
duced. The movements of the turret slide, the cross 
slide and collet opening and closing mechanism, &c., 
must, of course, be so timed as to avoid interference. To 
obtain the highest production the angles of the cam 
strips controlling the movements of the various slides 
must be such as to make sure that each cutting tool does 
its full duty. It is also desirable, in most cases, that the 
turret drum cams completely fill the periphery.of the 
drum, so that there will be no waste time. . 

Before camming the turret drum it is necessary to 
know the amount of space that it is necessary to allow 


grooved collar on the stock feed plunger 5 against the 
“bucking finger ring 6; this point represents the furthest 
to the right that the feed roller can move and the high 
point of the feeding cam should end here, but it may ex- 
tend to the left to the edge of the chucking drum or 
even further in case of long feeds. The last cam, Q, to 
be put on this drum is for drawing the stock feed tube 
back for another piece. It is usually made adjustable 
and swings from a center. Care should be taken not to 
put it so far to the right as to come in contact with the 
chuck locking roller 2. As the camming of the locking 
drum is very simple it is seldom considered necessary 
to make a drawing of it, but the camming of the turret 
drum should always be to a drawing. First, therefore, 
a full size rectangular sketch, the length representing the 
circumference and the width of sketch representing the 
width of drum, should be made. The following measure- 
ments of machine should be taken in the manner de- 
scribed below. 

Place the turret tools in correct position in the turret 
and push the turret slide toward the chuck as far as is 
necessary for it to go in order that the tools be in proper 
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relation to work; then with a bent scratch awl scribe Prior to figuring the cams for the turret drum G, 


the drum at the right side of the turret slide operating Fig. 2, the distance between these three lines, the cir- 
roller X, as a, Fig. 3. This represents the furthest for- cumference of the turret drum, the amount of space 


ward position of the turret, and no cam which pushes necessary for unlocking and locking the chuck and feed- 
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Camming Lay Out. 


CAMMING AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES. 


the turret slide toward the head should extend beyond ing out stock must be known. Fig. 3 represents a cam- 

the point scribed. ming layout of turret drum for work, as per Fig. 4, and 
The slide should then be pulled back to the position the manner in which this particdlar set of cams were 

where indexing of the turret commences, and the drum laid out is herewith briefly described. 

scribed on the left hand side of the roller, as }, Fig. 3. 

Next bring the turret slide way back as far as it will Laying Out Cams. 

go (the turret being fully indexed and locked), and scribe A. The material was cold drawn machinery steel and 

the drum on the left hand side of the roller, as c. spindle speed 225 revolutions per minute, estimated 
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correct. The turret tools and feed per revolution con- 
sidered suitable were as follows: 


First hole.-—Spotting or starting tool: 
0.005 inch feed, % inch deep, + *% = % 
Second hole.—-9-16-inch twist drill: 
0.007 inch feed, % inch deep, + *% = % 
Third hole.—Rough counterbore : 
0.010 inch feed, 4 inch deep, + *% = % 
Fourth hole.—Finish counterbore: 
0.020 inch feed, 7-32 inch deep, + *% = 11-32 
0.008 inch last, 1-32 inch deep, = 1-32 


ee re ee eee ee = 1% 


* To the actual depth of cut for each turret tool there was 
allowed % inch for safety, changes to model, &c., so that to the 
above there should be added this amount. 


Total 


The indexing of the turret represented from b to c 
should be at a rate of about 20 feet per minute, this rate 
‘depending greatly on the weight of the turret tools. The 
motion of the cam shaft can be made fast and slow; the 
cutting tools while actually cutting are generally brought 
up with the cam shaft at its slowest speed, while all 
other movements of the turret slide are in most cases 
obtained with the cam shaft at its fastest speed. This 
variation of speeds is automatically obtained by means 
of movable dogs attached to a disk, E, Fig. 2, on the cam 
shaft, and which shift the clutch mechanism from fast 
to slow or the reverse. 

Assuming a ratio of 24 to 1 between the slow and fast 
speeds it is obvious that the feed of the turret slide in 
inches per revolution while indexing at 20 feet per 
minute would be 20 feet x 12, or 1.066 inches per revolu- 

225 (R. P. M.) 

tion of spindle. It is desirable to express all the feeds 
per revolution at its equavalent at slow cam shaft speed, 
so that the index feed in these terms would be equal 
to 1-24 of 1.066, or 0.44 inch approximate per revolu- 
tion. The distance from a to c we will consider as 24% 
inches, and from 0b to c, the index stroke, 1% inches, 
then we have a total for four holes of 7 inches index 
stroke. 

The cams for governing all idle movements, or in 
other words, while tools are not cutting or turret index- 
ing, are generally put on as steep as considered prac- 
tical, the usual practice being about 50 degrees. tI is 
unwise to exceed 55 degrees, owing to excessive side 
pressure, and seldom necessary to put less than 50 de- 
grees. In our calculations therefore, the amount of the 
circumference required by the 50-degree cams and the 
eight roll spaces (see F, Fig. 3) may be deducted from 
the total circumference and the problem simplified. In 
Fig. 3 the 50-degree cams are indicated. 

The turret having four holes, the total amount of its 
forward and backward travel, as far as figuring cams is 
concerned, is equal to 8 x (distance a to c, or 2% inches) 
= 20 inches; of this 20 inches there is 1% inches taken 
by cutting and 7 inches by indexing (See paragraph A), 
leaving 11% inches for the 50-degree cams. The periph- 
eral space necessary for this is equal to 1144 x (cotan- 
gent 50 degrees 0.84) == 9.45 inches. 

If the diameter of the cam rod is 1 inch, and allowing 
\% inch freedom, the amount of periphery required for 
the eight spaces equals 8 x 1% x (cosecant of 50 degrees, 
or 1.3) = 11.7. Thus the total amount of drum space 
actually at our disposal for the working or cutting and 
for the indexing cams is equal to total circumference — 
9.45 — 11.7 inches. If the diameter of the turret drum 
is 18 inches, the circumference would be 56.54, which 
minus 9.45 inches and 11.7 inches equals 35.4 inches or 
space available for cams to be figured. 

Again referring to paragraph A, we may summarize 
as follows: 

Revolutions 
necessary 
for this 

travel. 
First hole.—Travel, 0.250 inch at 0.005 inch per rev.... = 50 
Second hole.—Travel 0.750 inch at 0.007 inch per rev... = 107.1 
Third hole.—Travel 0.875 inch at 0.010 inch per rev....—= 87.5 
Part of fourth hole.—Travel 0.3487 in. at 0.020 In. per rev.. 17.2 


Part of fourth hole.—T'ravel 0.0312 in. at 0.006 in. perrev..= 65.2 
Indexing.—Travel 7 inches at 0.044 inch per rev....... = 159 


Total number of revolutionS.........cceeceseeeees = 876 


To every 1 inch of drum space at our disposal it is 
evident the spindle will revolve 376 + 35.4 = 10.6 times. 
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The correct angle for any of the above feeds is one 
whose tangent is equal to 10.6 x feed per revolution. 


lor first hole we have: 

0.005 inch X 10.6 = 0.053 inch = tangent of 3° 
For second hole we have: 

0.007 inch X 10.6 
For third hole we have: 

0.010 inch X 10.6 
For fourth hole we have: 

0.020 inch X 10.6 = 0.212 inch = tangent of 11° : 
For fourth hole we have: 

0.006 inch X 10.6 = 0.064 inch = tangent of 3° 
TOGER s <0:0:35 0.044 inch X 10.6 = 0.466 inch = tangent of 25° 


- 0.074 inch = tangent of 4° 


0.106 inch = tangent of 6° 


The cams may all now be sketched on. There still 
remains, however, the allowance for cutting off, unlock 
ing and feeding out and locking up chuck to be con- 
sidered. 

The cutting off tool should take a cut of about 0.0025 
inch per revolution. The work could be partly cut 
down simultaneously with the drilling operation to a di- 
ameter of, say, 11-16 inch, leaving a wall of 1-16 inch, 
which woulé require about 30 revolutions to cut off. As 
there are 10.6 revolutions (see above) of the spindle to 
every 1 inch of drum travei the space required for finish 
cutting off equals 30 + 10.6,,or 2.85 inches. There must 
be this space plus the amount found necessary for un- 
locking, feeding out stock and locking up chuck between 
the cam for last and for first cut (see D to D’, Fig. 3). 
If there is not sufficient space, the excess amount re 
quired should be deducted from the original figured 
available space and the problem again calculated from 
that point. This is seldom the case, however. 

IKXnowing the distance on either the chucking or lock- 
ing drums or cut off disk necessary for any operation it 
may be easily transferred to another radially (see Fig. 
5). This is the method by which the space on the lock- 
ing drum for unlocking, feeding out and locking up of 
the chuck is transferred to the turret drum and the 
space on the turret drum for the cut off tool transferred 
to the cut off disk. 


The Meeting of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


The first annual meeting of the United States Steel 
Corporation was held at Hoboken, N. J., on the 17th 
inst., 77 per cent. of the capitalization being represented 
in person. and by proxy. The following propositions 
were approved: 

1. In favor of approving and ratifying all contracts, 
acts, proceedings, elections and appointments by the 
Board of Directors or the Executive Committee or the 
Finance Committee since the organization of the corpora- 
tion on Iebruary 25, 1901, as set forth in the minutes of 
the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee or 
the Finance Committee. 

2. In favor of approving and ratifying the three 
agreements with J. P. Morgan & Co., syndicate man- 
agers, dated respectively March 1 and April 1, 1901, and 
January 3, 1902, the last being the agreement of final 
settlement and mutual release. 

3. In favor of ratifying the election of the following 
named persons as directors of the third class for the 
three years ending in 1904: J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. 
Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, Charles M. Schwab, El- 
bert H. Gary, George W. Perkins, Edmund C. Converse 
and Percival Roberts, Jr. 

4. In favor of ratifying the election of the following 
named persons as directors of the second class for the 
two years ending in 1903: Francis H. Peabody, Charles 
Steele, William H. Moore, Norman B. Ream, Peter A. 
Widener, James H. Reed, Henry C. Frick and William 
Edenborn. 

5. For the following named persons as directors of 
the first class for the three years ending in 1905: Mar- 
shall Field, Daniel G. Reid, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Alfred Clifford, William E. Dodge, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Abram 8S. Hewitt and Clement A. Griscom. 

6. For Price, Waterhouse & Co., as independent 
auditors, to audit the books and accounts of the corpora- 
tion at the close of the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1902. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DuLuTH, MINN., February 15, 1902.—By the taking 
of 500,000 tons of room for ore at 8U cents a ton, James 
Corrigan ‘practically settled the lake rate at the fligure 
predicted for some time in this correspondence. ‘The 
United States Steel Corporation are not paying that, 
however, and are still offering 75 cents from the head of 
the lakes to Lake Erie ports. Other shippers are liable 
to fall in behind Corrigan, and vessel owners will be 
slow to accept 75 cents when 80 cents has been paid for 
large blocks of tonnage. LKighty cents is the rate estab- 
lished by the Steel Corporation a year ago, when there 
were fewer vessels than now, and is a very paying rate 
for the owners of modern tonnage. It is enough. There 
will be an immense volume of ore, more wheat than 
early in 1901, and more coal, but far less corn, and corn 
is the big item in tonnage aside from ore. Then there 
will be some 30 more big ships to carry the stuff and 
some improvements in lower lake receiving docks, that 
will help to give vessels the improvement in dispatch 
that is so much needed. The Steel Corporation are in 
ihe market, it is said, for vessel room to the amount of 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons, aside from their own capacity 
on their 112 ships. A considerable proportion of these 
ships is of old and somewhat obselete tonnage, vessels 
of smaller size and more antiquated build and mechan- 
ism than the more recent additions to lake fleets, and 
the entire fleet will not carry as much ore as a similar 
number of such ships as the lake yards are now turning 
out. 

The Andrew Carnegie interest in the Ashtabula Dock 
Company has been sold, I learn, to M. A. Hanna & Co., 
who now control*the company. It is in anticipation of 
more extensive ore interests in the upper lake region. 
As an indication of the way in which another Cleveland 
firm, that had been rather left out by the organization of 
the big companies, are preparing for mining operations, 
is the sale of powder to Pickands, Mather & Co. Their 
purchases of blasting powder for the present year will 
be second in volume among the mining concerns that 
buy at the head of the lake, and are several times what 
they bought a year ago. It is quite evident that neither 
of these old mining, ore selling and shipping firms intend 
to be as nearly out of the ore business as might have 
been supposed from events of a year or so past. Con- 
siderable of the business of Pickands, Mather & Co. 
will be for others than themselves, of course. A recent 
purchase of mining lands upon the Mesaba range, that 
I credited to that firm, was for the Youngstown Iron, 
Sheet & Tube Company, who have now bought three 
properties. The most important of these is the west 
half of the southwest quarter of section 32, T. 58, R. 20, 
where some 3,670,000 tons of ore have been brought into 
sight by explorations conducted some time ago by E. J. 
Longyear. The average iron content of this quantity is 
58.67 per cent. and of phosphorus 0.071 per cent. Mr. 
Longyear is of the opinion that the ore area could be 
increased, perhaps to a large extent, by further ex- 
plorations to the south and southeast of hole No. 11, 
which is a very deep hole near the center of the tract. 
There is also a probability of ore under the taconite, in 
which most of the holes were bottomed. Another of 
these purchases is 60 acres lying chiefly in section 12, T. 
57, R. 21, where a smaller deposit has been found, some 
of it suited for steam shovel mining. The third is in 
section 7, T. 57, R. 17, south of the Fayal Mine, where a 
small deposit is shown. 

Capt. Jos. Sellwood and some of his Cleveland friends 
have formed the Bradford Mining Company and have 
taken two West Mesaba properties, one being the corner 
of ore lying to the north of the Clark Mine and west of 
the Chisholm, being a part of the deposit of these two 
properties and locally known as the Pearce. The other 
is a westerly extension of the United States Steel’s Pills- 
bury Mine, and located in the northwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 29, T. 58, R. 20. Both will 
be opened and mined for a reasonable tonnage this 
year. 

H. L. Holden, dock agent of the Duluth & Iron Range 
road, has- issued a statement of the business of the 
docks for last year, which fs especially interesting, as 
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the business of these docks was the greatest of any iron 
traflic in the world. The total amount of ore shipped 
over the docks for the season, which commenced May 
10 and ended December 2, a period of 206 days, was 
5,010,344 gross tons. In that time 1082 cargoes were 
loaded, au average of 4630 gross tons per cargo. The 
maximum cargo was 7473 tons on the schooner 
* Manila” of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company (United 
States Steel), and the smallest on the steamer “ D. D. 
Calvin,” 787 tons. The biggest month in the year was 
July, with 964,486 tons, and the biggest single mine 
shipment was that of the Fayal in that month, 375,814 
tons. 

Decrees have been entered in the United States Court 
returning to the State of Minnesota some 40,000 acres 
of land along the Mesaba range that had been decreed 
to the United States Steel Corporation through error of 
the court and subsequent laxity of the State’s attorneys. 
This property is now known to contain at least one large 
mine, a single 80 acres being sold this week at $225,000 
bonus to P. L. Kimberley, and it also contains two small- 
er mines and perhaps others that have not yet been 
found. It is somewhat contrary to the general methods 
of corporations to give up, freely and without struggle 
or compensation of any kind, what they may have se- 
cured a fighting chance for. It is especially commenda- 
ble in the Steel Corporation to thus give up these lands, 
as it is quite probable that not only will their mining 
corporation lose the ores, but their railway corporations 
will lose the haul of the ores to Lake Superior, and this 
alone is a plum well worth fighting for. But the State 
had equity, and in the long run would have undoubtedly 
had the law also, and the corporation recognized the 
point and withdrew gracefully and honestly. Their 
position in this State, as a corporation—or as a trust, if 
you will—has been mightily strengthened in the minds 
of the publie by this event, and strength with the public 
means, in Minnesota, less friction and more dollars 
ultimately. But corporations, as a general thing, do not 
look far enough ahead to recognize this argument. 

Publication has been made of the fact that A. B. 
Wolvin, head of the steel corporation’s lake fleet, was 
at the head of a company to operate on the lakes and 
to Quebec, for the foreign trade, and that the concern 
propose to have 20 or more ships on the lakes, some of 
which would be built this year. The fleet, which will be 
called the Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company, is generally supposed to be intended, primar- 
ily, for the moving of export grain and grain products. 
In point of fact it is nothing of the sort, but is in its es- 
sence a plan for the facilitation of the export trade in 
steel and steel products, and the main business of the 
fleet will not be from Duluth, but from ower Lake 
Michigan and Lake Erie ports to the Atlantic. As such 
the new fleet will do to watch as a matter of importance 
to the United States steel trade. It will be 1903, at least, 
before it becomes a factor of importance in the export 
trade, either for grain or steel. 

The new ore crushing plant of the Republic Mine, 
Marquette range, is completed, but will not be operated 
except for tests, until the opening of navigation. With 
the completion of this plant every hard ore mine operat- 
ing on the Marquette range is equipped with large and 
powerful crushing plants, either jaw or centrifugal 
style. 

Contracts for the erection of additional ore dock ca- 
pacity for the Eastern Railway of Minnesota, at the 
head of Lake Superior, have been let to Minneapolis 
contractors for about $300,000, including timber to be 
brought from the Pacific coast by the railroad company 
themselves. This will increase the dock storage capacity 
from 70,000 to over 100,000 tons. D. E. W. 


recreates 


Robert W. Hunt & Co., engineers, of Chicago, have 
been given the inspection of rails, splice bars, bolts, 
nuts and spikes which the Mexican National Railway 
Company have purchased in England and Belgium. 
They have also been given the inspection of rails which 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company have pur- 
chased in Germany. John J. Cone of the firm will have 
immediate personal charge of the inspection of this ma- 
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terial, and will take with him to Europe a detail of 
men selected from the firm’s American corps of in- 
spectors. 





Changes in United States Boiler Regulations 


The following changes have been made by the Board 
of Supervising Inspectors of the Treasury Department 
in the rules governing the construction. The parts 
struck out are in brackets, [thus], the additions being 
inclosed in a parenthesis, (thus): 

But no flat surface shall be unsupported at a greater 
distance in any case than [16] (18) inches. 

(Wrought iron tubes, however, may be used without 
being subjected to the tests required from tubes made 
of Bessemer, acid or basic open hearth steel.) 

(The bronze casing of) all fusible plugs, unless other- 
wise provided, shall have an external diameter (of) not 
less than that of a [1] (34) inch gas or steam pipe screw 
tap, except when such plugs shall be used in the tubes 
of upright boilers, plugs may be used with an external 
diameter of not less than that of a %-inch gas or steam 


Fig. 1.—Wicel Metal, Center of Test Bar (750 Diameters). 





pipe screw tap, [said plugs to conform in construction 
with plugs now authorized to be used by this board] 
(and no sich plugs shall be used unless the core of the 
plug is filled with good Banca tin from end to end of 
the bronze casing), and it shall be the duty of the in- 
spectors to see that those plugs are (so) filled [with 
Banca tin] at each annual inspection. 

(The manufacturers of fusible plugs, whether boiler 
makers or others, shal! stamp their name thereon for 
identification, and file with the local inspectors in the 
districts where their plugs are in most general use a cer- 
tification stating that the fusible plugs manufactured by 
them are filled with good Banca tin, in the manner de- 
scribed in this section.) 

All copper steam pipes shall be flanged (over or out- 
ward) to a depth of not less than [four times] (twice) 
the thickness of the material in the pipes. 

The flanges of all copper steam pipes over 3 inches 
in diameter shall be made of bronze or brass composi- 
tion, shall be securely brazed (or riveted) to pipe. 

The terminal and intermediate joints of all wrought 
fron and homogeneous steel feed and steam pipes over 
3 inches in diameter, other than on pipe or coil boilers 
or steam generators, shall be made of wrought iron, 
homogeneous steel, or flanges of equivalent material; 
and all such flanges shall have a depth through the bore 
of not less than that equal to one-half of the diameter 
of the pipe to which any such flange may be attached; 
and such bores shall taper slightly outwardly toward 
the face of the flanges; and the ends of such pipes shall 
be enlarged to fit the bore of the flanges, and they shall 
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be substantially beaded (over or outward) into a reces 
in the face of each flange. 

All lap welded iron or steel steam pipes over [5 
(5%) inches in diameter or riveted wrought iron or stee 
(or seamless drawn steel) steam pipes over [5] (5% 
inches in diameter, in addition to being expanded into 
tapered holes and substantially beaded into recess in 
face of flanges, shall be substantially and firmly riveted 
with good and substantial rivets through the hubs of 
such flanges; and no such hubs shall project from such 
flanges less than 2 inches in any case. (Provided, how 
ever, that when such pipes are double riveted into cast 
steel, wrought iron or homogeneous steel flanges, said 
flanges to be equal in strength to the strength of the 
pipe, the process of expanding and beading may be dis 
pensed with. It is further provided that for pressures 
of 100 pounds and under said pipes may be single riv- 
eted to the flanges in lieu of double riveting. The joints 
of all flanges shall be made with a sufficient number of 
good and substantial bolts or rivets to make such joints 
at least equal in strength to all other parts of the pipe.) 

All coil and pipe boilers hereafter made, when such 


Fig. 2.—Wheel Metal, % Inch Below Surface of Tread (110 
Diameters). 


boiler is completed and ready for inspection, must be 
subjected at (the first) inspection to a hydrostatic 
pressure double that of the steam pressure allowed in 
the certificate of inspection—to take effect on and after 
July 1, 1897. 

The use of (malleable iron or) cast steel manifolds, 
tees, return bends or elbows in the construction of pipe 
generators shall be allowed. 

The coil and pipe boilers made by the following firms 
have been approved by the board: Charles D. Casad, 
Seattle, Wash.; C. B. Clark, South Brewer, Maine; Clon- 
brock Steam Boiler Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Thomas 
F. Morrin’s improved boiler); B. F. Cook, Fort Pierce, 
Fla.; Detroit Water Tube Boiler Company, Detroit, 
Mich. (the Acme boiler); W. E. Dickey, New York, N. Y. 
(porcupine boiler); Gordon H. Hardie, Victoria, British 
Columbia; Charles H. Kimball, Plattsburg, N. Y. (Kael- 
ma boiler); New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, 
N. J.; James BE. Orme and Henry H. Orme, St. Paul, 
Minn.; A. L. Rhodes, West Superior, Wis.; the Schaffer 
Machine & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md.; George W. 
Swartz, Decatur, Ala. (porcupine boiler); John Trasher, 
New Orleans, La.; J. E. Vincent, Palatka, Fla. (a water 
tube boiler and a porcupine boiler), and George War- 
rington, Chicago, Ill. 


——_ 


At the annual meeting of the South Durham Steel & 
Iron Company, Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees, Sir Chris- 
topher Furness, the chairman, made the following state- 
ment: “It is estimated that on the average the coal 
royalties, dead rents, way leaves, &c., amount to 6 pence 
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per ton, and that the royalties on pig iron (that was to 
say, the royalties paid on coal, iron ore and limestone 
that enter into its manufacture) total on the average 
i shillings 6 pence per ton. At 6 pence per ton on the 
280.198 tons of coal consumed the company paid in 
royalties £9504. And at 4 shillings 6 pence per ton on 
the 312,341 tons of pig iron they paid no less than £70,- 
976, making a total for the 12 months of £79,780.” 


— 


The Shenango Valley 


SHARON, PA., February 17, 1902.—It is stated that a 
large brass foundry will be erected at South Sharon in 
the near future. 8S. C. Koonce of Clark, Pa., and J. L. 
Merritt of Greenville, Pa., are named as the principal 
promoters of the enterprise. 

The New Castle plant of the National Steel Com- 
pany was to have been shut down during February for 
necessary repairs, but on account of the Mingo Junction 
plant being closed pending the passage of the smallpox 
epidemic, the New Castle mill will be kept in operation. 
Its closing would make a scarcity of billets for the tin 
plate plants. 

J. P. Whitla of the Sharon Steel Company is at the 
head of a company who will erect a foundry at Wheat- 





Fig. 3. 


Special White Iron Casting (750 Diameters). 


land, directly south of the town of South Sharon, for 
the purpose of supplying castings to the works of the 
Sharon Steel Company. 

The works of the Continental Iron Company, at 
Wheatland, Pa., which have been idle for some time, 
have resumed operations in all departments. The plant 
has been repaired and much improved and has sufficient 
orders on hand to keep it running for several months. 
[t employs 200 men. 


EE 


The Sydney Steel Products Company.—Stock is be- 
ng subscribed for a new plant to be established at Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, for the manufacture of wire rods. 
James Pender, managing director of James Pender & 
Co., Limited, manufacturers of wire nails, of St. John, 
s the promoter of the new company. The capital is to 
be $500,000 and the name of the company is to be the 
Sydney Steel Products Company. Already the stock is 

ing liberally taken up in St. John, where Mr. Pender’s 
‘former enterprise is one of the soundest and best pay- 

¢ institutions of the city. Mr. Pender’s lifelong iden- 
cation with the manufacture of wire nails and horse 
ils renders him peculiarly adapted for the position of 
nager of the new concern. 
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Metallography in Car Wheel Manu- 
facture. 


BY ASA W. WHITNEY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





In a recent issue of The Iron Age William Fawcett 
presents views in regard to “ The Necessity of the Bet- 
terment of the Chilled Cast Iron Car Wheel,” hinting 
at the long threatened but never accomplished suprem- 
acy of the steel wheel, which, however, even in foreign 
countries has had to yield some ground. 

It is fortunate that in the strong, but soft, 
heavy and expensive steel wheel we have a safeguard 
as against degeneration of the cast iron wheel, and an 
incentive in the greater uniformity of steel to the adop- 
tion of at least as much metallurgical science to chilled 
iron as has been applied to steel. 

The more profnuodly the field of the “ iron-carbon ” 
series is studied with modern facilities the more prac- 
tically important become the relations, chemical and 
structural, between all its commercial gradations. In 
this connection I would urgently refer all iron founders 
to Prof. H. M. Howe’s able summary of this matter, en- 


indeed 
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View of Small Chilled Tooth 


(110 Diameters). 


titled ‘“ Cunstitution of Cast Iron,” practically closing 
the last Franklin Institute ‘‘ Discussion on Cast Iron,” 
January, 1901 (American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Vol. 1901), reprinted in the Metallographist of July, 1901. 

While noting an obvious excuse for bad wheels, Mr. 
I'awcett appears to put undue emphasis on his limits 
for sulphur and phosphorus. I khow that many excel- 
lent wheels are made with sulphur as high as 9.10 per 
cent., and as much as 0.40 per cent. phosphorus is com- 
patible (the compositicn being in other respects proper- 
lv adjusted) with superior strength and service. A 
lower limit for either of these elements is, of course, no 
sufficient assurance of high quality. In fact, the per- 
centage cf scrap wheel in a mixtute is no safe criterion 
of the quality of the product, or, of the extent of the 
crime ascribed to wheel founders in justly appreciating 
the convenience and economy of a metal more uniform 
than most pig iron. Its kind of variations, moreover, 
can be better estimated by fracture. 

On the other hand, Charles V. Slocum, commenting 
on Mr. Faweett’s views (The Iron Age, January 16, 
1902), says: “I will defy any one to make an 
absolutely satisfactory cast iron, wheel without at 
least a portion of old wheels.” This promised 
defiance and its basis is, however, too late for 
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discussion, as the matter is a question of fact. For 
against such merely negative statement I have to 
say that while even with the aid of some chemistry 
the attempt by others may have failed, yet during a 
period when the old wheel was relatively high in price 
I used almost none for some time, and finally, in order 
to prove the efficiency of my methods, I made a heat 
without a particle of wheel or hard scrap or cupola re- 
turn of any description and without charcoal iron or 
steel. The wheels were well chilled and absolutely sat- 
isfactory, and the analysis of a test piece was normal. 
Under similar conditions of the market, this expe- 
rience can be repeated as far as convenient. 

It is because of the present status of the chilled 
wheel, in spite of margins of variations wholly unen- 
durable in the range of steel, that I can heartily indorse 
Mr. Slocum’s belief. in its future. 

As hinted above, the wheel maker must begin to 
study the structures of his product by means of metal- 
lography, just as many steel men are now doing with 
great advantage to their product. The steel men were 
first in applying chemistry, and are therefore first 


Fig. 5.—Center of 2-Inch Gray Iron Test Bar (750 Diameters). 


in metallography, a science which explains many mys- 
teries of chemistry. 

Few founders realize the fact that it is 
ble to see, with greater distinctness than 
produced here, great detail of structure in any metal. 
In the case of cast irons or steels, 10 to 20 minutes 
usually suffices to prepare a sample for examination. 
Its photo-micrograph can then be conveniently made. 

The accompanying photo-micrographs, made by the 
writer from irons whose analysis or history is known, 
are as follows: 

No. 1. 


now possi- 
can be re- 


750 diameters. Wheel metal. Center of 2-inch square 
test bar. Consists of graphite, perlite and ferrite. 

No. 2. 110 diameters. Another wheel metal, 4% inch below 
surface of tread, side view. Cementite and perlite. (Practically 
a steel hardened by suitably arranged masses of the hard car- 
bide FesC.) 

No, 3. 750 diameters. An extremely hard, special white iron 
casting. Calculation from analysis predicted 57 per cent. to be 
cementite, which agrees well with the photograph. 

No. 4..110 diameters. End view of smal! chilled tooth of a 
chilled grinder. 

No. 5. 750 diameters. Center of 2-inch diameter close gray 
iron test bar of 37,000 pounds tensile strength after turning to 
1 inch area. Excellent finishing quality. Perlite: graphite, fer- 
rite, the latter showing some excess of phosphides. 

No. 6. 750 diameters. Very bad, weak, cast iron water pipe 
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about 1% inches thick. Verrite, graphite and great excess 
phosphide areas, such as shown in center of field. 


These sainples are selected from a large number as 
mcst suitable for reproduction in ink. They give little 
idea, however, of the vivid reality observed by means 
of this practical method of test. Practically a new 
appreciation of metallurgy is available. 

The terms used above are incident to this new de 
velopment, and are structural rather than chemical. 


——— $a 


New Launch Electric Motor. 


The 14 horse-power electric motor recently designed 
by the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company of Brookline, 
Mass., is intended especially for launch work. It is en 
tirely inclosed, being practically moisture proof. If the 
motor is well protected, or is to be used in fresh water 
the weight is materially decreased by the use of alum- 
inum in parts where other metals are not necessary for 
electrical or magnetic purposes; although, if the motor is 
likely to be exposed to the salt water brass or iron fit 
tings are employed, because of the corrosive action of 


Fig. 6.—Weak Cast Iron Water Pipe (750 Diameters). 


the water upon the aluminum. In the latter case th: 
finished parts of the machine are copper plated for the 
same renson. The shape of the frame is such that two 
equal parts are provided for the magnetic flux, one 0! 
either side of the armature, a design which allows 0 
great compactness. 

The brush holder used with these motors is of the bo 
type, with parallel feed, making it possible to run th 
motor for a long period of time without any attentio 
to the brushes. A special form of brush is used, co! 
sisting of stratifications of woven copper gauze and ca! 
bon, the outside layers being of the latter substan 
with a heavy copper plate. In this way are secured th 
advantages of the high conductivity of the copper an 
the wearing qualities of the carbon; the latter also pr: 
venting the copper gauze from spreading out and stic! 
ing in the holder. A continuous metallic circuit is mai! 
tained between the brush and the holder, so that no sli: 
ing or imperfect contacts are required to carry curren! 
This makes an efficient brush arrangement for work < 
this kind, allowing long wear with minimum attenti 
and making heat losses due to the flow of the current i 
significant. 

The speed is 1000 revolutions per minute, and as t! 
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nachines are series wound, they use field energy only 
n proportion to the load, thus modifying two of the most 
important sources of waste—namely, friction and heat 
iosses in the windings The voltage is usually low, from 
20 to 40 being ample in most cases, so that there is no 
yossible chance of injury to the operator. The motor is 
isually supported in the stern of the boat by means of 
ueavy braces, which are bolted to the body of the motor. 





Canadian News. 


Tariff Possibilities. 


The Dominion Parliament met on the 13th inst. in a 
session that does not promise to be particularly long or 
productive. In the speech from the Throne some legis- 
lation affecting trade is foreshadowed. It is proposed 
to inerease the number of the Government commercial 
agencies abroad and to arrange for a direct steamship 
service between Canada and South Africa. Parliament 
is also informed that the Governments of Australia and 
New Zealand have accepted the invitation of the Cana- 
dian Government to join in a conference, to be held in 
London, England, next June, for the consideration of 
trade, transportation, cable and other matters of inter- 
colonial concern. No reference is made to the tariff. 
But there are certain to be numerous deputations in 
Ottawa during the session, following in the wake of that 
sent down two or three weeks ago by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Tariff revision along the lines suggested by the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association is hardly to be ex- 
pected. Increased duty on agricultural machinery would 
not be forgiven in the West. Both Manitoba and the 
Territories would like to see the duty abolished on all 
articles used in farm economy, but particularly on har- 
vest machines, threshers and the whole class usually 
described as farm implements. In these lines the West 
is solid for free trade. Already the importations under 
this head are large, and will increase with the expan- 
sion of settlement and the continuance of such crop con- 
ditions as the country had last year. In the fiscal year 
ending with last June, there were imported, mostly from 
the United States, agricultural implements to the value 
of $1,927,814. The tremendous crop taken off last year 
will be a stimulus to greater farming operations next 
year, and at the same time furnish the means for in- 
creasing plant to the required dimensions. 

A duty on steel rails, as urged, would perhaps not 
yet be considered good policy even by a Government 
committed to the principle of protection. While it is 
understood that the Clergue Works are almost ready to 
turn out rails on a large scale, and the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company are expected to be manufacturing rails 
in 1903, there is an immediate demand which cannot be 
delayed by any shortage in the heme supply. Railway 
extension means the spreading out of all kinds of pro- 
duction, the general development of new country, in 
short. This general development cannot be retarded by 
backwardness in the state of any particular industry. 
Rails are likely to remain on the free list. Last fiscal 
year there were imported steel rails to the value of 
$3,329,919, chiefly from the United States. 

That the Government is not inclining more to pro- 
tection may be inferred from a change that has just 
been made in the tariff on paper. By order in Council 
it has reduced the duty on printing paper, valued at not 
more than 2% cents, from 25 to 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
This action was taken under authority of a section of 
the Tariff act, which empowers the Government to re- 

uce or abolish the duty on any kind of article of which 
the price in Canada is kept up by a “combine.” The 
inadian Press Association complained that the Cana- 

an Paper Makers’ Association constituted such a 

mbine. A judicial investigation was ordered by the 
“overnment. The commissioner appointed to make it 


ported that he found the charge to be true, and the 
overnment inflicted the penalty above mentioned—that 
it struck off 40 per cent. of the duty. This augurs ill 
t further protection against United States industries. 
John Chariton, M. P., a member of the Joint High 
mmission, which has in hand the business of har- 
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monizing differences between the United States and 
Canada, has given notice in the House of the following 
motion: 

“That this House is of the opinion that Canadian 
import duties should be arranged upon the principle of 
reciprocity in trade conditions, so far as may be con- 
sistent with Canadian interests; that a rebate of not less 
than 40 per cent. of amount of duties imposed should be 
made upon dutiable imports from nations or countries 
admitting Canadian natural products into their mar- 
kets free of duty; and that the scale of Canadian duties 
should be sufficiently high to avoid inflicting injury upon 
Canadian interests in cases where a rebate of 40 per 
cent. or more shall be made under the conditions afore- 
said.” 

Mr. Charlton has recently attracted some attention by 
his addresses delivered in one or two American cities, on 
the question of reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada. 

Ald to Shipbullding. 


Hon. J. Israel Tarte, Canadian Minister of Public 
Works, delivered an important address at the last 
monthly meeting of the Reform Club in Montreal. 
Transportation was his theme. One sentence in his 
speech was this: “If I were a private member of Par- 
liament, 1 would say it was the duty of the Government 
to encourage Canadian shipbuilding, just as we have en- 
couraged the manufacture of iron and steel.” 

G. B. Hunter of Swan, Hunter & Co., shipbuilders 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, has completed his present inves- 
tigations into the conditions for steel shipbuilding in 
Canada. Interviewed on the subject, he said: 

“From the nature of things, steel shipbuilding can 
be done in Canada cheaper than anywhere else in the 
world. No country in the future will be able to compete 
with Canada, neither England nor Germany nor the 
United States. At present, however, the steel necessary 
for the construction of steel ships is not produced in 
Canada. In this industry steel plates and bars are re- 
quired, and as they are not manufactured in Canada 
they would have to be imported from England or Ger- 
many. This would necessarily be a heavy handicap if 
an industry of this character were started at the pres- 
ent time. There is, however, the probability of steel for 
shipbuilding purposes being manufactured in Nova 
Scotia in the future, but at present there is no such 
plant in existence. It seems to me to be clearly neces- 
sary for the Government to aid the industry at the start. 
At present there is legislative encouragement ranging 
from $1.15 to $1.55 per ton on the building of steel ships 
in Canada. In view of the disabilities which the indus- 
try would suffer in its early stages, I am of the opinion 
that it would be necessary to raise the legislative en- 
couragement to about $5 per ton in order to equalize the 
cituation with that prevailing in Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States. With this aid stipulated, a steel 
shipbuilding industry can be established in Canada ona 
successful basis.” 

There is some indication that the Government is de- 
veloping a policy which has two or three objects in its 
scope. It has assisted the steel industry until that is 
developed up to the point of manufacturing ship plates 
and steel rails. So one problem is how to help through 
their early stages the industries making these products. 
The steel rails part of the question has been solved, at 
least in part, by giving them contracts to supply rails 
for Government roads at good prices. A similar mode 
may be adopted for assisting the steel plate industry. 
This would involve assistance of some kind to a ship- 
building industry, fer ship plates cannot be used with- 
out shipyards. So here is a second object of policy 
which Hon. Mr. Tarte’s words would lead us to suppose 
the Government to be contemplating. Still another is 
the securing of a fast Atlantic service, which the Cana- 
dian people have been calling for and the Canadian 
Government trying to secure for several years. There 
seems reason to believe that the Government proposes to 
assist home shipbuilding interests by giving them the 
contract to build a fleet of fast liners costing some- 
where between $7,000,000 and $10,000,000, and that with 
that view it has led English shipbuilders to look into the 
prospects for establishing branch works in Canada. But 
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the interest taken by Sir Christopher Furness and Swan, 
Hunter & Co. may have been elicited solely by the boun- 
ty offered by the Nova Scotia Government and the in- 
ducements held out by several Nova Scotia towns, in- 
cluding Halifax and Sydney. 


Work at Copper Clift. 

W. E. H. Carter, secretary of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, who has been touring the mining districts of 
Northern Ontario, has sent in a report to the bureau 
resulting from his investigation of the Canadian Copper 
Company’s properties near Sudbury. He explored the 
Creighton Mine, where there is a surface outcrop 1100 
feet long by 400 feet wide, which a shaft 60 feet deep 
shows to be entirely clean ore. Between 500 and 600 tons 
of ore are raised daily and sent to the smelters at Copper 
Cliff. Six of the company’s mines are now in operation, 
but part of the smelting plant has been shut down tem- 
porarily for want of coke, a want which is hampering 
mining operations generally, and which is due to a seare- 
ity of cars. New roast beds are being prepared. There 
are now 37 heaps in the new yards, and the same num- 
ber in the old yards. 

Minor Notes, 

The “ Montreal” was launched from the Bertram 
Shipyards in Toronto several days ago. She is a beau- 
tiful vessel, and will be one of the finest in the Richelieu 
& Ontario Navigation Company’s fleet. She is 340 feet 
Jong, and her machinery consists of a threé-cylinder, 
three-crank, inclined tripie expansion engine, the cyl- 
inders being 32, 53 and 88 inches in diameter. In the 
evening a banquet was given by the Bertrams in honor 
of the officers of the Richelieu & Ontario Company, the 
leading public men and business men of Toronto being 
present. Nearly all the speakers favored a Govern- 
ment policy for promoting the shipbuilding and marine 
interests of Canada. 

The Consolidated Copper Company of Parry Sound 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000,- 
000. 
The Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce 
has received a letter from a business man in Yokohama, 
suggesting the possibility of opening up a trade with 
Japan in Canadian pig and sheet lead. 

Toronto manufacturers are memorializing the On- 
tario Legislature on the subject of exempting machinery 
from municipal taxation. At present exemption cannot 
be secured except when approved by a majority of two- 
thirds of the ratepayers voting. The Manufacturers’ 
Association asks that the power of exemption be vested 
in the town or city Council, and be made conditional 
upon a two-thirds vote of that body. 

Respecting the new steel made at the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company’s works, David Baker, general super- 
intendent, is reported as saying: ‘‘ We made a perfect 
billet of steel without a single flaw at our first roll and 
every roll since has been equally good. In fact, the mill 
is working as steadily as if it had been operated for 
years, and I have never seen finer steel blooms in all my 
experience in the best plants in the United States.” 

Both the Dominion Coal Companyand the Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Company have applied to the Harbor Com- 
mission, at Quebec, for space on the Louise Embank- 
ment to carry on a large coal business at that port. 

A. C. Henry, the general purchasing agent of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company, died on the 3d inst. A 
statement lately given out by the company shows that 
since 1884 he made purchases for the system amounting 
to $102,000,000. C. A. G J. 

Sati ccc iliac 

A good deal of amusement is afforded by a perusal of 
the foreign daily and financial press. Mr. Schwab, of 
course, has been engaged in all sorts of preposterous 
enterprises, chief of which is an international steel 
trust. But the American correspondents, real or fic- 
titious, add their contributions. Among them we note 
that dispatches sent to Berlin and to Vienna announce 
that it is proposed by the Government of the United 
States to suspend the duties on iron and steel while 
the present scarcity lasts. 


The Hecla Coke Company, Pittsburgh, have let a con- 
tract for 300 beehive ovens in the Connellsville region. 
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The German Iron Syndicates and the 
Industrial Crisis. 


BY OUR GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Essen, February 1, 1902.—The course of the indus 
trial crisis in Germany which now seems to be makin: 
a turn for the better, has been relatively a favorab|: 
one. This is attributed to the circumstance that th: 
industrial: undertakings have very largely used thi 
times of high prices to strengthen themselves finan 
cially; but it must be also attributed more particular! 
to the existing syndicates which have developed a po 
tent activity in the industrial branches which interes: 
the readers of 7'he Iron Age. There is no longer an) 
doubt in those circles which are familiar with indus 
trial conditions that it is due largely to the moderating 
influence particularly of the Rhenish Westphalian Coa 
Syndicate that our past boom has lasted as long as i 
did. ‘The syndicates have shown their ability to 
meet the further requirement of checking the 
reaction by keeping» a firm hold: on all the in 
fluences at play and to stop reckless competition 
They have prevented an utter collapse. It is due solely 
to their action that an unprecedented drop in prices and 
a destructive competitive struggle have been avoided, 
developments which in former times seemed insepara 
ble from an industrial reaction. 

The coal syndicate, the coke syndicate and the pig 
iron syndicate bave strictly adhered to contract prices 
It is true that the coke and pig iron syndicates have 
accorded relief by making new compensating contracts 
at materially lower prices with consumers, and then 
have charged for current deliveries the average price 
resulting therefrom. Many have reproached them with 
obstinately adhering to the contracts made. Others 
have urged, on the other hand, that if these syndicates 
had granted further concessions then the selling prices 
of finished products would have been further depressed 
by competition. The steel syndicate and the beam as- 
sociation have made allowances on old contracts closed 
at high prices, and all the syndicates have extended the 
time for delivery upon the request of the buyer, be 
cause an almost total cessation of business occurred at 
times as the result of the extraordinary decline in home 
consumption. It was only by increased exports that 
the mills were in the position to keep in operation to a 
certain extent. In view of the prevailing state of af- 
fairs in the world’s markets the export on the part of 
the German works was only possible with serious pe 
cuniary sacrifices, and in this the syndicates very ma- 
terially helped the mills to bear the necessary losses by 
arranging for export bounties. Bounties up to 20 marks 
per ton were paid by the plate syndicate, the wire rod 
syndicate, assisted by the coal, coke, pig iron and stee! 
syndicates, when the mills could prove that their prod- 
uct was shipped abroad. Export premiums in amounts 
corresponding to the circumstances were also accorded 
for other products; for instance, bars, sheets, bands. 
&e. With what success this was carried through is 
shown by the export statistics of the German Empire 
In the year 1901 there were exported in the form of 
iron and iron products 2,347,241 metric tons, as com 
pared with 1,548,557 tons in 1900 and 1,509,886 tons in 
1889. This shows an increase as compared with 1900 
of 789,683 tons and as compared with 1899 an increase of 
837,354 tons. It was particularly in the products enu 
merated above that a marked increase in the exports 
took place. These were as follows: 


Exports of Finished Iron and Steel by Germany.—Metric Tons 
1901. 1900. 1899 
Angles, &c 842,447 215,641 221,165 
329,513 172,533 193,93 
Plates and sheets J 167,363 150,239 
Drawn wire s 94,074 92,25 
Galvanized wire 75,765 62,087 
WE WES vo reverensedes , 46,906 51,997 


The syndicates have aided the export of surplus 
products and continue to do so. They have adjusted 
production to the demand by arranging for restrictior 
of output. In this manner they have cleared the pat! 
for an improvement in the industrial affairs of Ger 
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many, and it was only through the existence of the 
syndicates that this was made possible. 

A clear conception of the activity of the syndicates 
is furnished by the data presented below for restriction 
of output in the different branches and by the figures 
just quoted of the development of the German export 
iron trade. 

In the year 1901 the total tonnage entitled to allot- 
ment of the mines of the Rhenish Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate amounted to 57,172,824 tons, an increase of 
over 3,000,000 tons over the preceding year. The quan- 
tity mined was 50,411,926 tons, which shows that there 
was a restriction of output of 6,760,898 tons, or 11.83 per 
cent. During the second half of the year alone the pro- 
duction was 25,339,234 tons, or a reduction of 14.46 per 
cent., while a tonnage of 29,622,083 tons was entitled to 
participation in 1900. The restriction was 4.34 per 
cent., and the total quantity mined by the syndicate 
was 52,080,898 tons, so that there is a reduction as com- 
pared with the previous year of only 3 per cent. The 
total output of all the collieries in the Ruhr basin has 
only fallen off 1 per cent. as compared with the pre- 
vious year because the mines not belonging to the syn- 
dicate, which represent about 14 per cent. of the prod- 
uct, were enabled to show an increase of deliveries. By 
underselling the syndicate they actually increased their 
output as much as 6 per cent. as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

The deliveries of coking coal and the production of 
coke were even more seriously affected than those of 
the coal mines by the very rapid decline in the require- 
ment of the iron industry. The largest restriction of 
output which the coke syndicate has demanded of its 
members is 33 1-3 per cent., yet the actual restriction to 
the end of the year did not go beyond 30 per cent. The 
total deliveries of coke on the part of the syndicate 
were 6,833,567 tons in 1901, as compared with 7,786,347 
tons in 1900. 

The production of the blast furnaces receded from 
8,520,540 tons in 1900 to 7,785,887 tons in 1901, which is 
equivalent to 5.1 per cent. We have no data relative to 
the production of the individual pig iron syndicates, 
but an approximate estimate of the reductions in out- 
put may be arrived at by separating the individual dis- 
tricts. Probably the production of the outside furnaces 
which generally work up their own pig iron has been 
restricted in quite a similar manner. 

The production of pig iron was as follows: 


Percentage 
decrease 
1900. 1901. in 1901. 
Rhenish Westphalia without Saar 
and Siegen: 

Pig Iron Syndicate, Dusseldorf. .3,270,273 3,014,844 7.8 
Siegen District and Lahn: 

Slegen Syndicate............... 739,895 634,712 14.2 
Silesia and Pomerania: 

Silesian Syndicate............. 847,648 762,843 14.7 
Kingdom of Saxony......... ans 25,598 20,942 18.3 
Hanover and Brunswick.......... 344,012 341,985 0.6 
Bavaria, Wurttemburg and Thur- 

PTT Cee rrr ere ree 143,777 113,813 21 
Saar District, Loraine and Luxem- 

burg: 
Luxemburg Pig Iron Comptoir. .3,051,539 2,896,748 5 


It cannot be denied that the activity of the syndicates 
has certain drawbacks, but these temporary disadvan- 
tages to individual concerns or certain groups which 
are due to the course of the syndicate are counter- 
balanced by far by the advantages accruing to the over- 


whelming majority of the companies and the industrial 


situation in general. The faults which still are evident 
will disappear more and more as the syndicate system 
develops and expands. It will be found possible to sub- 
stitute for lawless production and unbridled competi- 
tion order and regularity, beneficial both to capital 
and to labor. 

The drawbacks of the present system of syndicates 
are not alone the outgrowth of errors in organization. 
Syndicates of this type may fail if they are not in a 
position to correctly appreciate the situation of the mar- 
ket. It is true that it. is practically impossible to judge 
without making an error. It is only in a certain de- 


gree that the conditions of the market may be judged 
or the demand and the capacity of consumption may be 
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gauged. It is probably a fact that the chief reason for 
a sudden check in the deliveries is that the different 
groups of an industry do not sufficiently keep in touch 
with one another. It does not suttice that those inter- 
ested in a certain branch of production meet, exchange 
experiences and act accordingly. On the contrary, one 
condition of a high type of industrial order is that the 
industrial groups aim at co-operation. It is true that 
within the different syndicates facts are gathered, but 
they do not come within the knowledge of other asso- 
ciations. Although without a doubt there are purely 
internal questions for each syndicate, it cannot be de- 
nied on the other hand that they collect material of 
very great general value. This should become the com- 
mon property of all syndicates, and those branches of 
industry which have not yet syndicated, but 
which are aiming at such an end,should be able to bene- 
fit from experience made by others for the sake of the 
common welfare. 

As yet co-operation is coupled with serious difficul- 
ties. Knowledge as to existing syndicates, their man- 
agement, their laws, &c., is only partially known in in 
dustrial circles, and is certainly not adequately appre- 
ciated. Recently in Germany the attacks on the indus- 
trial syndicates have become more numerous. The Cen- 
tral Association of German Merchants and Industrials, 
which is a free trade organization, has proposed to the 
Reichstag to place the syndicates under the supervision 
of the authorities of the Empire, During the proceed- 
ings of the commission of the Reichstag on the new 
tariff law attacks are being made on all sides on the 
part of people whose judgment is not troubled by any 
knowledge of the subject. If this tendency adverse to 
the syndicates should assume a more serious phase I 
shall take occasion to refer to it in the future. 


been 


_ 


The Carpenter Steel Company’s Industrial Railway. 

A railway has been constructed for the Carpenter 
Steel Company of Reading, Pa., in order to facilitate 
the handling of fuel, billets, rods and other mill prod- 
ucts and supplies in an economic manner. The track, 
which is 24-inch gauge, entirely encircles the plant, 
and is so arranged with switches, turntables, &c., as to 
reach all departments of the works, railroad sidings and 
coal chutes. The railway is equipped as follows: Two 
electric locomotives, constructed by the General Electric 
Company, of following specifications each: Voltage, 250; 
speed, 6 miles per hour; draw bar pull, 1200 pounds; 
weight, 9000 to 10,000 pounds; motors, two 12 horse- 
power. There is also a full line of coal dump cars and 
flats for other hauling. The current for the operation 
of the work is generated by a 33-kw. motor generator 
set, consisting of one 40 horse-power two-phase induc- 
tion motor, directly connected by flexible coupling to 
and mounted on a common base with a 33-kw. direct 
current generator of 250 volts, also of General Electric 
Company manufacture. The railway was designed and 
constructed by the Carpenter Steel Company, with the 
assistance of Long & Banghart, electrical engineers of 
the Metropolitan Electric Company, Reading, Pa., who 
developed the entire electric part of the plan. The 
Reading Electric Company of Reading, Pa., were con- 
tractors of the electric wiring. All track was laid by 
the regular force at the works under the direction of 
the engineering department, and consists of 30-pound 
steel rail with 4 x 6 inch sills; all switches are after 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard type. The alternating 
current used to operate the induction motor driving the 
53-kw. generator is supplied by the Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Company of Reading, Pa., on a meter basis. 

snsiiiaemeiiile 

The Continuous Scale.—The report referring to an 
agreement made between the Amalgamated Association, 
the American Steel Hoop Company and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company to operate the mills of these con- 
cerns continuously, pending an adjustment of the wage 
scale this summer, is incorrect, in §0 far as it relates to 
the American Steel Hoop Company. 





saci tect acaaniai lias 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle reports that 
gross railroad earnings for January, 1902, show a gain 
of 7.61 per cent. over those of January, 1901. 
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Business MANAGER. 


The Report of the Federal Industrial Com- 
mission, 


The Industrial Commission which expired by limita- 
‘tion a few days since was created under the Congres- 
sional act of June 18, 1898, and instructed to “ collate 
information and to consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by labor, agriculture 
and capital.” 

The final installment of the report of the Commis- 
sion is devoted to labor, immigration and taxation, with 
a brief section devoted to irrigation of arid lands. Iu 
many respects the questions dealt with are of a highly 
controversial nature, and the report of the Commission 
is not entirely satisfactory. Indeed there is evidence that 
the latest information obtained was not thoroughly 
digested by the Commission, and even the specific rec- 
‘ommendations for legislative action on the various sub- 
jects considered lack directness and force. Not a few 
exceptions have been taken to some of the conclusions 
of the Commission upon the labor question, especially 
those which seem to condone, if not actually to favor, 
the “boycotting” system. Criticism also has been 
showered upon the recommendations for Federal legis- 
lation against the use of armed private guards for prop- 
erty threatened by strikers. 

Among other recommendations the Commission pro- 
poses an annual franchise tax to be imposed by the 
Federal Government upon all State corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, calculated upon the gross 
earnings of each corporation from the interstate busi- 
ness. The minimum rate of such tax to be low, but to 
be gradually increased, dependent upon earnings. <Ac- 
-companying this proposal is a recommendation to estab- 
lish a bureau of publicity in the Treasury Department 
-charged with the duty of registering all State corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate or foreign commerce; to ob- 
tain all information needed to enable the Government 
to levy the tax with justice and collect the funds; to 
inspect the business and accounts of such corporations 
and to enforce penalties against delinquents. 

The result of these provisions, if enacted and en- 
forced, will be to put industrial and other combinations 
under supervision similar to that now exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over the railroads. 

Whether it is expedient or not to place all corpora- 
tions under control as planned, it is not clear why a 
franchise tax should be levied, other than to defray 
the expenses of the proposed bureau, especially at a 
time when ways and means are being devised to cut 
down the surplus revenue of the Government. But 
even if a tax were needed and levied the gross earn- 
ings of a corporation would hardly be an equitable basis 
upon which to impose the tax; gross earnings do not 
necessarily reflect the profits accruing to a business. 

In generalizing upon the subject of labor and the de- 

\ velopment of manufactures the Commission is of the 
opinion that beneficial results may come from trades 
‘union organizations wisely administered, but it depre- 
«cates the shortsighted methods exercised by some 
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unions to improve the conditions of the members. The 
Commission asserts that the high productivity of our 
industries at the present time is due, in part, to the 
superior methods and machinery used, but also in no 
small degree to the greater energy and skill of the 
American as compared with the foreign laborer; and 
“the more generally and effectively the manual labor 
of the world is aided and directed by brain the higher 
is its efficiency; and the more generally machinery can 
be made to reinforce producers and distributers of 
wealth the higher is the efficiency of wealth production.” 

While these remarks are trite, they are none the less 
sound, and reveal the economic principles upon which 
American industrial supremacy is founded, and are 
peculiarly and particularly applicable to the iron and 
steel industry. The piece work or contract system, 
which is permitted, nay encouraged, in many American 
shops, stimulates the men to best endeavors, and has 
given birth many times to new ideas which have re- 
sulted over and over again in improved tools and many 
labor saving devices, increasing the profits of employer 
and employee alike. 

It being evident that the superiority of the Ameri- 
can workingman arises from the development of vigor- 
ous individualism, it is not surprising the Commission 
should recommend that the workman be left untram- 
meled, and as continued long hours at work are apt 
to detract from his efficiency, it is but natural the Com- 
mission should seek to protect his welfare while depre- 
cating the methods of some unions to obtain this end. 
ee 


Mathias Baldwin and the American Locomotive. 


On the 27th Inst. the management of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of Philadelphia will celebrate the 
seventicth anniversary of their existence as an industry 
and the completion of the twenty-thousandth locomotive 
turned out by them. In anticipation of this unusually 
interesting occasion a brief review of the steps by which 
the modern locomotive has been evolved from the prim 
itive type of traction engine which this country inherited 
from Great Britain will be of interest to our readers. 
As a history of the Baldwin Locomotive Works is in 
the best sense a history of the American locomotive, to 
follow the steps of their development from small begin 
nings to their present controlling importance will serve 
the purpose of this sketch. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works began with the in 
ception of railroading on this side of the Atlantic. Their 
founder, Mathias W. Baldwin, was a jeweler, but saw 
better opportunities for profit in the manufacture of 
book binders’ tools and cylinders for calico printing. 
This led him to design an engine for the power required 
in running his machine shop, and his first upright engine 
was so successful that it brought him many orders and 
gradually changed the character of his business from 
special lines to general engineering. It is interesting 
that Baldwin’s engine, built in 1830, is still preserved 
intact. It supplied power for six departments of the 
locomotive plant as they were successively opened, and 
is still in good order. 

About this time the use of steam as a motive power 
for long distance transportation had begun to attract 
the attention of American engineers. Some locomotives 
had been imported from England and one had been built 
at the West Point Foundry, in New York, which was 
not altogether successful for the purpose for which it 
was designed. As the locomotive was then a matter of 
great public interest and curiosity, Franklin Peale of the 
Philadelphia Museum applied to Mr. Baldwin, as a 
skilled mechanician, to construct a miniature locomotive 
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for exhibition. The result of this order was a locomo- 


tive capable of drawing two cars with seats for four 
passengers, which was set to work on a circular wooden 
track shod with hoop iron in Peale’s Museum, and at- 
tracted much notice. This called attention to Mr. Bald- 
win as an ingenious and clever mechanic, and brought 
him an order from the Philadelphia, Germantown & 
Norristown Railroad for a locomotive, to replace horses 
for car traction. His only guide in design was an ex- 
amination of the parts of an English locomotive im- 
ported some time before by the Camden & Amboy Rail- 
road, but not used up to that time, and his experience 
in building the model for Peale’s Museum. The diffi- 
in this work very serious. 
There were no machine tools available, and the cylin- 
ders had to be turned by means of chisels fixed in blocks 
the reason that 
mechanics capable of doing the work required were not 


culties encountered were 


of wood and revolved by hand. For 
to be had, Mr. Baldwin was under the necessity of doing 
most of the work himself, of educating the workmen 
he needed to employ and of devising most of the tools 
for his several operations. It is calculated to impress 
the reader with the suddenness of mechanical develop- 
ment, that all this is easily within the memory of living 
men. 

Baldwin’s first practical locomotive was finished and 
1832. “Old Iron- 
and was successful. Of course it had some de- 
fects, which were afterward remedied, but it was put 


tested November 23, It was named 


, 


sides,’ 


immediately to work and continued in service for over 


20 years. It was a four-wheeled engine, weighing 5 


The cylinders were 914 inches diameter, and the 
stroke 18 inches. The frame was of wood, built outside 


tons. 


the driving wheels, which had cast iron hubs, wooden 
spokes and rims and wrought iron tires. The boiler was 
31 inches in diameter and contained 72 copper flues 7 
feet long and 1% inches diameter. The valve motion was 
given by a single loose eccentric for each cylinder, placed 
on the axle between the crank and the hub of the wheel. 
The engine was reversed by changing the position of 
the eccentric on the axle by a lever operated from the 
foot board. The cylinders exhausted against each other. 
This was found objectionable and was subsequently 
remedied by turning the exhaust pipe of each cylinder 
Separately into the stack, substantially as is now done. 
The steam joints were made with canvas and red lead, 
after the English practice. For this engine Mr. Bald- 
win received payment on a compromise of his claim, ac- 
cepting $3500. It did not fully conform to specifications, 
but was a remarkably good guess on the part of its in- 
genious builder. It in the 
regular service between Philadelphia and Germantown. 
In bad 


was run in good weather 


weather horses were used. Trials showed it 
capable of drawing its train at a speed of 30 miles an 
hour, but it was too light for the grades. 

This experience brought Mr. Baldwin to the front as 
a locomotive builder, practically the first in this country, 
and his work attracted much attention from those capa- 
ble of appreciating the possibilities of steam transporta- 
tion. He built an engine for the Charleston & Hamburg 
Railroad in 1834, which was a remarkable achievement, 
all things considered, and showed many improvements 
on Stephenson’s engine, built for the Mohawk & Hudson 
tailroad. The boiler had a high dome over the fire box 
and established a type which was closely followed for 
many years. In the same year he built a locomotive for 
the State road, operating a line from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, which was so successful that the Legislature 
decided to operate the road wholly by steam power. 
This conclusion was vindicated by the performance of 


Baldwin’s engine in drawing 19 loaded freight cars over 
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the steepest grades of the road. Five locomotives were 
1834, business which began with 
building of a model for a museum was fairly 
started. More room being needed, the works removed 
to their present location in 1835. 


built in and the 


the 


Baldwin was a very capable engineer and had the 
valuable quality of learning wisdom from experience. 
Every locomotive he built was better than its prede- 
inventions which 
Fourteen 


cessor, and he made many valuable 
are the basis of modern locomotive practice. 
engines were built in 1835, 40 in 1836, the same number 
in 1837, 23 in 1838, 26 in 1839 and 9 in 1840. In com- 
mon with most men in active business, Baldwin came 
to grief during the financial troubles of 1838-40, and 
began to feel the effects of competition. However, he 
weathered the storm, and when business activity was 
resumed was in better position to take advantage of it 
than any one else, as his intimate study of every detail 
of locomotive building had given him a valuable patent 
protection. From 1842 the business experienced a steady 
development, which identified it with the most memora- 
ble period of our national history. To follow the details 
of Baldwin’s work in the improvement of locomotive 
engines would be impossible. In the early days of rail- 
roading wood was the fuel employed, and the wood 
burning type of engine continued in use until 1847, when 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | ordered four engines to 
burn Cumberland coal. Baldwih took the order and the 
engines were satisfactory. 

The art of locomotive building was indebted to Mr. 
Baldwin for so many features of value that it would 
be difficult to designate those of most importance; but 
perhaps the greatest and most permanent value resides 
in the practice first introduced by him in the employment 
of a system of standard gauges| and templets. The im~ 
portance of this system in securing absolute uniformity 
of essential parts of all engines of the same class is 
obvious, and without it the increased production of the 
works since 1861 would have been practically impossi- 
ble. He also gave his best efforts to establish in practice 
the principle that all parts of similar engines should 
be absolutely uniform and interchangeable. At the 
present time an important department of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, having an organization of its own 
and a special equipment of tools and a staff of skilled 
workmen, is that of It insures an 
absolute uniformity and interchangeability of parts in 
engines of the same class, permitting an output other- 
wise impossible, and minimizing the cost of repairs te, 
the customer, as well as saving a great deal of time in 
duplicating parts. Frames are planed and slotted to 
gauge and drilled to templet. Cylinders are bored and 
planed, and steam ports, with valves and steam chesta, 
are finished and fitted to gauge. By the same method 
tires are bored, turned, axles finished, cross 
heads, guides, guide bearers, pistons, connecting rods, 
&e., planed, slotted or finished by the same method. 
Every bolt in an engine is made to a gauge, and every 
hole is drilled and reamed to a templet. Only exact 
duplicates of the standards go to the shops, consequently 
there is no variation due to wear. The perfection of this 
system is a monument to the mechanical skill and. fore- 
sight of Mathias Baldwin, who died in 1866, of venerable 
age and crowned with honors asjone of the greatest of 
American mechanics. Beginning jwith ‘“‘ Old L[ronsides ” 
in 1831, 30 years were covered in the building of the first 
thousand locomotives turned out by the Baldwin plant. 
Since 1861 19,000 have been built. This fact is signifi- 
eant when it is remembered that} with the outbreak of 
the Civil War it was deemed so; improbable that any 
further expansion of the railroad industry would take 


standard gauges. 


centers 
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place that plans were seriously considered for utilizing 
the facilities of the Baldwin plant for other purposes. 
Business judgment is probably the best judgment we 
have, but that it is not infallible needs no better proof 
than the failure of great business men to recognize the 
beginnings of eras of national development, concerning 
which ex post facto wisdom is much wiser than prophecy. 


ee 


A Threatened Famine in Foundry Iron ? 


There are indications of a buyers’ scare in foundry 
pig iron, since apparently some consumers, large and 
small, are ordering iron in excess of their usual require- 
ments, having grown nervous over the possibility that 
their raw material may not reach them in the quantities 
and at the times desired. During December, in par- 
ticular, and in January, to some extent, production and 
deliveries were seriously interfered with, the former by 
a scarcity of coke and the latter by the prevailing 
troubles in transportation. Quite recently these dis- 
tributing influences have again made themselves felt, 
and apparently have contributed to emphasizing the 
danger. 

While these troubles eloquently prove how enormous 
is the consumption, and how closely, with the light stocks 
in furnace yards, we are sailing to the wind as to sup- 
ply, they do not necessarily foreshadow an actual famine. 
With the coming of spring we may expect that the rail- 
roads will be able to do justice to the demands of the 
iron industry for prompt conveyance of raw materials 
and of products. 

Production is not only likely to be less hampered in 
the future, but is expected to expand quite considerably. 
During the next few months a number of furnaces are to 
resume, after an idleness more or less prolonged. Among 
these are, in the South, Trussville, which has just started; 
Lady Ensley, which is to go in in April; the second 
Woodward, probably in the same month; Talladega and 
Allegheny at an early date, and No. 2 Sloss, remodeled 
and enlarged, in April or in May. Max Meadows in Vir- 
ginia, has just blown in, Gem in Virginia and the sec- 
ond Middlesbrough, in Kentucky, will probably pro- 
duce in April. A large new producer, the fine new fur- 
nace of the Republic Company, in the Birmingham dis- 
trict, will be added to the ranks in March. 

In the East we have Durham, Pequest, Allentown, 
one Brooke and later on Cedar Point, which will all con- 
tribute their quota. 

From the Central West, on the other hand, come re- 
ports that several furnaces are to swing off from foun- 
dry to basic or Bessemer iron, and it is this fact which 
has created some uneasiness. But it is in this great re- 
gion that we may most expect an improvement in the 
production of the plants which have suffered most from 
the coke and car embargo. 

The Southern producers, of course, are the largest 
single factor in the foundry trade, since they make 
nearly one-half of the entire product of the country. 
Their position is well illustrated by that of the eight 
leading interests in Alabama, Tennessee and Virginia. 
We understand that these concerns have in the aggre- 
gate on their books orders for 700,000 tons of foundry 
pig iron scattered for delivery during the year, the bulk 
of course for the first half. They do, however, run to 
the end of the year. The same furnace interests have 
unsold a capacity of 700,000 tons of pig iron for the bal- 
ance of the year, so that, so far as the principal source 
of foundry iron is concerned, there is a large ,tonnage 
still available. 

Unfortunately data are not available for the other 
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producing sections, but with such a reserve it seems 
somewhat hasty to conclude that there will not be pig 
iron enough to go around. 

There remains one point to which attention should 
be called, and that is the possibility of importations of 
foreign pig iron. should prices be advanced unduly by a 
buyers’ stampede. That this is not so remote is proven 
by the fact that to-day 5000 tons of No. 3 Middles- 
brough foundry pig iron was purchased for importa- 
tion. 

It must not be forgotten either that the second half 
of the year will bring into the market a number of new 
blast furnaces. It is true that the greater number of 
them, either the three stacks at Clairton, Pa.; the two 
furnaces of the Lackawanna Company, removed from 
Scranton to Buffalo; the two Colorado furnaces, the new 
La Belle and others will serve the steel trade. But they 
will relieve the situation in that direction and will thus 
favorably influence matters in the foundry iron trade 
proper. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Waste of Dollars. 


To the Editor: The unquestioned superiority of Amer- 
ican blast furnace practice over European methods, 
attained during 20 years of strenuous effort and by 
brains sharpened by the keenest competition, leaves, it 
would seem to a casual observer, but little more to be 
gained, yet this is a serious mistake. 

There is a frightful waste of good American dollars 
running riot in smoke, running to naught because of 
the inattention of our furnace managers to some of 
the fundamental principles of thermodynamics that 
should be applied to the commercial economics of gain. 

In the particular of the utilization of waste blast 
furnace gases our European compeers are ahead, both 
in thoughtful application of commercial and mechanical 
principles and in ingenious devices appertaining thereto. 
Why is this so? Because dear fuel and chemical skill 
in working up residuals have sharpened the inventive 
faculty of our foreign brothers. We have had superior 
fuel at much lower prices, and we have lacked a profit- 
able market for residuals till now. The indications are 
more encouraging in this direction at present. The 
skill of the leading engineers of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany has lately been turned toward the development 
of the gas engine in large units. A careful considera- 
tion of the heat factors wasted at our furnace mouths 
indicates possibilities of profit that must soon be 
grasped by discerning financiers, if the engineers are 
laggard. 

The consumption of the waste gases in the engine 
cylinders of the furnace plant, instead of under its 
boilers, will save certainly in the proportion of 4 to 1, 
if not 6 to 1. Some attention has lately been directed 
here to these problems, aside from that of mere “ suit- 
ably designed engines.” The questions of handling 
such vast volumes of gas as are given off in an average 
up to date good sized blast furnace plant have taxed 
the ingenuity of our furnace managers. They have 
run up against questions of cooling, washing and dust 
freeing that have troubled them sorely, and the prac- 
tical solution is not yet. Why have they ignored the 
highly trained gas engineers of the country in the 
handling of these problems? Let us briefly analyze 
the facts of the case as found in even a small blast 
furnace plant. 

The gases are lean. Very well! They lend them- 
selves splendidly for unusual compression, and this 
speeds cylinder ignition. The higher the compression 
the greater the economy. Trials have proven that 
400 cubic feet of the waste gases are needed to realize 
1 horse-power at the engine when used under boilers. 
A furnace making only 150 tons of foundry pig per 
day generates about 700,000 cubic feet of good available 
waste gas per hour. Only about 85 cubic feet of waste 
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gas are needed for 1 horse-power in a gas engine, the 
calorific power of the gas running from 116 to 120 
British thermal units. Therefore about 8000 horse- 
power are available as energy at the engine. If the 
furnace consumes 25 per cent. of its own outgiven 
energy in its own mechanism, 75 per cent., or 6000 
horse-power, are available for sale to the community of 
which this small furnace may be the center. Think 
of it! What a source of energy as a reaper of dollars! 
These figures are not exaggerations. They are absolute- 
ly realizable. This energy will pump the water, gen- 
erate the electricity and move the trolleys of the town. 
The mechanical investment may reach, to fully effect 
this installation, $500,000. Let it. It will net 20 per 
cent., or 10 per cent. after fuel depreciation charges 
when sold as cheap power off the shaft. Can this much 
longer be ignored? ‘Che American iron and steel indus- 
try can create new avenues of profitable investment 
by completing the solution of this problem, sure to be 
speedily won by our European engineers. 
Gas ENGINEER. 
NEw York, February 15, 1902. 





The First Iron Works Chemist. 


To the Editor: We are going so fast in the iron and 
steel business that we seldom look back, hence we for- 
get where we came from. 

In reference to the article on the above subject in 
last week’s issue of The Iron Age by Captain Hunt, I 
would say that I think Father Thomas, who first 
smelted iron with anthracite coal in this country, at 
the Crane Iron Works, Catasauqua, in the Lehigh Val- 
ley, employed the first chemist in the industry in the 
person of Mr. Kinsey, father-in-law of President 
Schwab of the United States Steel Corporation, and the 
genial old gentleman still lives at Braddock, where he 
was engaged in later years. Mr. Kinsey’s start at 
Catasauqua was so far back that I am not sure that 
Cambria existed at that time, and I will not say that 
Mr. Carnegie was still working in Blackstock’s factory 
at $1.25 a week. He might have got on the railroad by 
that time, but I do know that long after this the great 
Captain Jones, Mr. Hunt’s friend, learned the machin- 
ist’s trade in the shops of the company along with half 
a dozen others who have long since become prominent 
in the manufacture of iron and steel. Mr. Fritz and 
his brother were in the foundry business there about 
this time, and Mr. Thomas’ sons were beginning their 
careers as ironmasters, and later in charge of the con- 
struction and operation of the renowned Thomas Iron 
Company. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Gayley, vice-president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, greatest blast 
furnaceman in the world, should begin his career as 
chemist for the Crane Iron Company as successor to 
Mr. Kinsey. 

When in doubt about anything in this line it is well 
to remember that country of the blue sky where every- 
thing is scrupulously, yes, painfully clean, and where 
the industry was so great once that there were over 
50 blast furnaces in the Lehigh and as many in the 
Schuylkill Valley. 

H. B. A. KEISER. 

CuyAnHOGA FALLS, OnIO, February 15, 1902. 
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The Reading Iron Company. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Reading Iron Company, held in Philadelphia, February 
11, the following Board of Directors were elected: George 
F. Baer, F. C. Smink, J. Lowber Welsh, Jos. S. Harris 
and S. hk. Seyfert. At a subsequent meeting of the di- 
rectors. George F. Baer was elected chairman of the 
board and F. C. Smink president of the company. The 
board also adopted a resolution authorizing the officers 
of the company to set apart $25,000, in such securities 
as they may deem prudent, to constitute a relief fund, the 
interest to be appropriated to the relief of the employees 
of the company under such terms and limitations as the 
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chairman and president may from time to time deter- 
mine. The cempany have heretofore shown their in- 
terest in the reiief associations at the various plants by 
making a contribution to a sinking fund for each of the 
organizations of $5 per capita for each member in good 
stunding, which money is invested and the income passes 
into the treasuries of the several associations. The 
adoption of this new resolution insures revenues of no 
inconsiderable amount in addition to those already pro- 
vided for. 


Se 


Will Move Plant to Texas Oil Regions. 


The Penman Tank & Boiler Works, East Chicago, 
Ind., are arranging for the removal of their business to 
Beaumont, Texas. These works have for the past six 
nionths been running on large contracts for tanks for 


the Beaumont oil district and have secured additional 
contracts which, with the former, aggregate nearly 
3,000,000 barrels capacity. The) development of such 


a large business has caused them to look with great in- 
terest on a plan which will bring them closer to the field 
in which these orders originate. A charter has been 
secured under the laws of Texas for the incorporation 
of the Penman Steel & Iron Works, with an authorized 
capital stock of $125,000. The! Beaumont works will 
be erected and operated by | this corporation. A 
tract of 20 acres has been purchased in _ the 
northern part of Beaumont, on which the works 
will be located. The equipment of the plant 
at East Chicago will be removed to the new location 
and will be greatly increased. The most modern ma- 
chinery will be installed for handling large plates and 
turning out work economically and expeditiously. The 
works will comprise a boiler shop, tank shop, stock 
house and the necessary offices. They will not only 
have railroad connections, but will also enjoy the ad- 
vantages of water transportation. The entire stock in 
the new company will be owned) by W. H. Penman of 
East Chicago, H. Staiti and local Beaumont capitalists. 
W. H. Penman is manager of the business at East Chi- 
cago and will continue in that capacity with the new 
corporation. The works at Beaumont will be in opera- 
tion some time during the current year, or as quickly as 
the removal can be completed without seriously inter- 
rupting operations at the old plant. 


SS 


[lay Erect Sheet and Tin Plate Plant. 


The Marietta Sheet Steel & Tin Company, a concern 
projected by Laken C. Taylor of Cambridge, Ohio, and 
others, intend building a sheet steel and tin plate plant 
upon a site recently secured east of Norwood, a part of 
Marietta, Ohio. The plant is to contain four hot mills 
and is to cost about $150,000. A) large tract of land, 
upon part of which the mills are to be located, has been 
purchased and will be named East Norwood. This has 
been arranged in plots, and according to the contracts 
signed with the Marietta Board of 'Trade, as soon as the 
requisite number of lots have been Bold the company are 
to commence the erection of the mills, and 30 days after 
completion are to receive a bonus. | If the project is suc- 
cessfully launched the Marietta Electric Company, whose 
power house is located at Norwood, are to extend their 
line to the new works. The Government dam, just be- 
low Marietta, the construction of which has already 
been provided for, will give water facilities, and running 
through the tract are the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


SS 


The largest electrical generators are those of 10,000 
horse-power each, to be built by the General Electric 
Company for the Canadian plant of the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. . 


A general strike of workmen is|threatened in Italy. 
Labor meetings on a large scale are being held in Rome 
and other cities and the Government has taken ex- 
traordinary military precautions to |preserve order. 
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FRANCIS A. PRATT. 

Francis A. Pratt, former president of the Pratt «& 
Whitney Company of Hartford, Conn., died suddenly 
on February 10 at his home, in that city, at the age of 
75 years. Mr. Pratt had been in failing health for some 
little time, although, up to two years ago, when he re- 
tired from active business, he had enjoyed vigorous 
health. The cause of his death was an attack of 
apoplexy, with which he was seized while dressing for 
breakfast. His death removes one of the most promi- 
nent citizens of Hartford, who had been intimately 
connected with the industrial life of the city for nearly 
half a century. Francis Ashbury Pratt was born at 
Woodstock, Vt., on February 15, 1827. His parents, 
Nathaniel M. and 
Euphemia Nut- 
ting Pratt, were 
both descended 
from early Eng- 
lish settlers in 
New England. 
Mr. Pratt’s father 
was a leather 
merchant in 
Reading, Vt. 
When Francis A. 
Pratt was about 
eight years old 
his parents moved 
to Lowell, Mass., 
and as soon as 
old enough he 
was apprenticed 
to Warren Al- 
drich of Lowell 
to learn the ma- 
chinist’s trade. 
When 21 years 
old, in 1848, Mr. 
Pratt entered the 
employ of the 
Gloucester Ma- 
chine Works, at 
Gloucester, Mass.. 
and rose to the 
position of con- 
tractor. Four 
years later he 
went to Hartford, 
Conn., and _ se- 
cured a_ position 
with the Colt 
Patent Firearms 
Mfg. Company. 
While there he formed the acquaintance of Amos Whit- 
ney, which continued in an intimate relation all through 
his life. These young men, recognizing the value of 
individual effort, left the Colt Company after about two 
years, and the former became the superintendent of 
the Phoenix Iron Works, with Mr. Whitney as his as- 
sistant. They remained in their respective positions 
until 1861, when they decided to go into business for 
themselves and formed the partnership of Pratt & 
Whitney, which business ultimately developed into the 
present extensive plant of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany. Monroe Stannard of New Britain, who is still 
connected with the Pratt & Whitney Company, was 
taken into partnership in 1865. In 1869, under a charter 
from the State, the company were incorporated, with 
a capital of $350,000, which was afterward increased 
to $500,000. Mr. Pratt was president of the corporation, 
and their leading spirit from the outset. One of the 
chief products of the firm was a milling machine which 
was designed by Mr. Pratt, and of which the company 
sold over 7000 during their earlier years. These ma- 
chines have been distributed to all parts of the world, 
and the design to-day is substantially the same. Begin- 
ning with the manufacture of machine, gun and sew- 
ing machine tools, the company gradually extended 
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their lines. In 1893 the company were reorganized wit} 
a capital of $3,000,000, Mr. Pratt becoming president 
and Mr. Whitney superintendent of the plant. Roswell 
F. Blodgett and Seth W. Bishop were then admitted to 
partnership in the concern. Mr. Pratt paid special at 
tention to the foreign business of the company, and 
made as many as ten trips to Europe in their interests 
selling over $3,000,000 worth of goods in England, Ger 
many, France, Austria and Italy. Mr. Pratt was a mar 
of generous impulses, and was sympathetic and 
straightforward in his dealings with his employees and 
business associates. He gave his life to his business 
pursuits, and he had no taste or inclination for publi: 
preferment. Nevertheless, he was at one time ap 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury as one of a 
Board of Commissioners for expert examination of th 
United States 
Treasury vaults 
and he served for 
four years in the 
Hartford Board 
of Aldermen, as 
well as on thr 
local Board of 
Water Commis 
sioners. He was 
officially connect 
ed with many in- 
dustrial corpora- 
tions, and was a 
charter member 
of the American 
Society of Me- 
chanical Engi- 
neers. Mr. Pratt 
made many val- 
uable contribu- 
tions to mechan- 
ical science, and 
was a recognized 
authority on such 
matters. 


NOTES. 


WILLIAM Hop- 
KINS, vice-presi- 
dent and superin- 
tendent of the 
Iowa Iron Works 
Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa, died 
from pneumonia 
on February 5 at 
his home in that 
city, aged 462 
years. He was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, and there learned the trade 
of a boilermaker. In 1861 he came to America, and 
worked for three years in Boston, Mass., and Toronto, 
Canada. Going to Dubuque in 1864, he started a boiler 
shop in that city, subsequently joining the firm of 
Rouse, Hopkins & McMerchy, who later became the 
Iowa Iron Works Company. Mr. Hopkins was one of 
the most widely known manufacturers of engines, boil- 
ers and steam vessels on the Mississippi River. He 
patented a number of valuable devices in machinery 
and boiler appliances, and was most successful in build- 
ing up a large business in connection with the Iowa 
Iron Works. 

OscaR M. Burkg, the founder and formerly president 
of the Lake Shore Foundry Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on February 5 at his home in that city, at 
the age of 79 years. He was born in Cleveland, and 
had lived there most of his life, being actively connected 
with a number of railroad and manufacturing enter- 
prises. In 1873 he founded the Lake Shore Foundry, 
now a branch of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company, and devoted his attention to that 
concern up to his retirement from business three years 
ago. 

Joun S. WILLIAMS, president of the Forest City Stee 
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& Iron Company of Cleveland, Ohio, died on February 
7 at his home in that city, after a long sickness, aged 40 
years. Mr. Williams, although of frail physique and a 
sufferer from chronic illness from early manhood, never 
theless succeeded in attaining a prominent position in 
the iron and steel manufacturing industry, and for 
many years was the active manager of the company of 
which he was the head at the time of his death. 
CHRISTIAN CARR, a California pioneer and prominent 
among the old settlers of Chicago, died at his home in 
that city on the 10th inst., at the age of 79 years. For 
several months he had been in feeble health, and death 
resulted from the infirmities of age. He was born in 
Schleswig-Holstein, March 2, 1824. In 1848 he came to 
the United States, and in the following year went to 
California. Not long after he removed to Chicago and 
engaged in the hardware trade, and for many years was 
a prominent retail merchant, training his sons in the 
same vocation. At one time he and his sons were oper 
ating five hardware stores in different parts of the city. 
EDWARD EVERETT QutwBy, one of the most widely 
and favorably known patent experts, died at Orange, N. 
J., on the 17th inst. He was born in Maine 71 years 
since, but his family removed to this State when he was 
yet a boy. Ata very early age he was forced to assume 
the business of his father, and later became the super- 
intendent of the American Screw Company, having in- 
vented the screw machine employed therein. He was 
connected at various times with the most important pat- 
ent cases in the country, notably those arising from the 
Harvey steel patents, the Bell telephone patents and the 
Mannesmann tube patents. In the last named matter 
his specifications were regarded by the Patent Office as 
models, and were bound and distributed as such. 





PERSONAL. 


Thomas M. Moore has been appointed chief of the 
Machinery Department of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. Captain David P. Jones, a retired officer of 
the United States Navy, is consulting mechanical engi- 
neer, 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, arrived in New York on Sunday, by 
the American line steamer * St. Paul,” after an absence 
of six weeks in England and the Continent of Europe. 

A. J. Moxham has relinquished the active manage- 
ment of the Dominion Iron & Steel Company’s plant at 
Sydney, C. B., in order to devote his time to his inter- 
ests in the United States. Mr. Moxham will, however, 
remain a director of the company, and also retain the 
vice-presidency. 

W. R. Clifton has been appointed manager of the 
blast furnace of ‘the Sharon Steel Company, at Sharon, 
Pa., succeeding Guy R. Johnston, resigned. 


James A. Brady, general sales agent of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, with headquarters in New York 
City, has resigned and will engage in other business. 
W. O. Jacquette, who has been in charge of the Chica- 
go office of this concern, succeeds Mr. Brady. C. E. 
Postlethwaite, who has been assistant secretary at 
Pittsburgh, has given up that position to become trav- 
eling representative of the Pressed Steel Car Company. 
His successor in the Pittsburgh office has not yet been 
appointed. 

James B. Laughlin of Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
at Pittsburgh, has presented to the Carnegie Institute 
in that city a canvas called “ The Harbor, Antwerp.” 


Thomas Morrison, general superintendent of the Ed- 
gir Thompson Steel Works and blast furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, at Bessemer, will build a resi- 
dence in the East End, Pittsburgh, to cost about $150,- 
000. F. J. Osterling is the architect. 


I’, C. Smink, long general manager of the Reading 
Iren Company, has had his faithful service recognized 
by election to the presidency in succession to George F. 
Baer, now president of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Company. Mr. Smink was elected at the re- 
cent meeting and at once assumed the duties. The 


board elected is composed of George F. Baer, F. C. 
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Smink, J. Welsh, J. S. Harris, and S. R. Sey- 
fert. Mr. Smink is one of the directors of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, New Jersey charter. 


Lowber 


also 


W. H. Palmer, formerly superintendent of the Top- 
ton and Macungie furnaces, has) been made superintend- 
ent of the furnaces of the Empire Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. 

A. E. Lewis, late of Pittsburgh, has been made su- 
perintendent of the M. H. Treadwell & Co.’s Lebanon 
plant. He was formerly connected with the Lewis 
Foundry 

Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh has secured a control- 
ling interest in the stock of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
in that city. 

Benjamin H. Taylor has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the Carnegie Steel Company, to take the place 
of W. H. Smith, who resigned on February 1 to go with 
H. C. Frick. 

The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company of Aurora, 
Ill., have appointed J. B. Wilson, formerly connected 
with the mechanical department of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, manager of the new Canadian offices which 
have just been opened at 103 Union Station Arcade, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


The firm of J. F. Harris of} Chicago announced a 
change in organization to take |place Mareh 1. The 
business, now being carried on by John F. Harris, Sam- 
uel C. Scotten and Oliver A. Olmstead, under the firm 
name of J. F. Harris, will be continued by the firm of 
Harris, Gates & Co., composed| of John F. Harris, 
Charles G. and Samuel |C. Scotten as general 
partners, and Isaac L. Elwood, John Dupee, John Lam- 
bert and John W. Gates as special partners. 


Gates, 


Homer J. Lindsay, assistant to the president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has gone to Cali- 
fornia to be absent for two months. 


li. C. Frick has notified a committee of the Home- 
stead Business Men’s Association that the work of im- 
proving a plot of ground donated by him for park pur- 
poses in Homestead three years ago would be started 
as soon as the weather permits. _H. C. Smith, formerly 
chief engineer of the Carnegie Sté¢el Company, will have 
charge of the work. 

George A. Wilson. a scrap iron dealer of Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a member of the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change. 

James B. Ladd, consulting engineer of Philadelphia, 
has sailed on the “ Lucania” for a visit to England and 
Germany. He went in the interest of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company to inspect coking; and coal pressing ma- 
chinery. 

C. Dellwik, the inventor of the Dellwik water gas 
process, and representing the Dellwik-Fleischer Water 
Gas Syndicate of Westminster, London, is now in this 
country. A number of years ago Mr. Dellwik was von- 
nected as engineer with American gas works. 


W. J. Arkell, for the past ten years president of the 
Judge Publishing Company of New York, has resigned 
in order to accept the presidency |of the Deisel Engiue 
Company. 

rr 


The Muscadine Mining Company have filed incorpora- 
tion papers at Anniston, Ala. The company are com- 
posed of T. W. Coleman, Jr.; Ross Blackman of Annis- 
ton; I’. C. Mills and L. B. Miller of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
purpose of the company wil! be purchasing, mining, re- 
fining and selling iron ore. Severpl thousand acres of 
iron ore lands have been purchased. The concern are 
capitalized at $100,000. Offices will be opened in a few 
days. 


An incident which happened recently illustrates the 
eagerness with which manufacturers are rushing their 
improvements. Unable to wait until the frost is out of 
the ground a company decided to put up steel buildings 
without putting in the foundations. As soon as condi- 
tions are favorable the latter will be put into position. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


There has been another quiet week in iron and steel 
stocks, few of which displayed any noteworthy activity 
or showed any movement in prices. The stock of the 
Tennessee Company has made the largest advance. 
The United States Steel issues were fairly active and 
steady. A feeler has been put out during the past few 
days, the idea being broached of converting the pre- 
ferred stock into a 5 per cent. bond. 

The earnings of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany for December, 1901, were as follows: Net profits 
from operation, $74,032; monthly proportion of interest 
and taxes, $20,000; surplus earnings, $54,032. Earnings 
were lessened by the holidays, freezing weather and 
lack of cars for transportation. 

It is reported that J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., the 
managers of the syndicate which underwrote the entire 
stock of the steel trust, declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the principal pledged by the syndicate. This 
principal amounted to $200,000,000, although only $25,- 
000,000 was actually paid in. This sum was subse- 
quently distributed, so that the 5 per cent. now declared 
is an actual dividend of 40 per cent. upon the amount 
paid in. 

Dividends.—The Allegheny Heating Company of 
Allegheny, Pa., suppliers of natural gas, have declared 
a regular 3 per cent. quarterly dividend and an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent., payable February 20. 

The Consolidated Lake Superior Company of Phila- 
delphia have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. on their preferred stock, payable March 15 
to stock of record February 28. 
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Cleveland Molders Again After More Pay. 


The machinery molders of Cleveland, numbering 
nearly 1000, have made a request that the minimum 
wage scale for molders be increased from $2.75 per day 
to $3. The Cleveland molders, it will be remembered, 
went on strike last year for an increase to $2.85 per day, 
but they eventually returned to work at the old scale. 
It is claimed among the union men that there are al- 
most daily demands for men from Pennsylvania foun- 
dries, and that there the universal wage scale for a 
nine-hour day is $3. Although $3 is the minimum 
asked for, it is claimed that many Cleveland molders 
already get this figure, and some of them more, but the 
union desires that the minimum be fixed at that figure. 
It is understood that the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion has made a reply to the request, but at this writing 
both parties decline to say anything about the terms of 
the settlement which is supposed to have been made. 

ciliata 

General Fire Proofing Company.—The General Fire 
Proofing Company of Youngstown, Ohio, have been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $500,000. The officers 
are Myron I. Arms, president; W. H. Foster, secretary, 
and W. A. Kingsley, treasurer and general manager. 
The new concern have purchased the business of the Inter- 
national Metal Lathe Company of Niles, Ohio, and the 
plant will be removed to Youngstown to be rebuilt on a 
larger scale and operated in connection with a new 
works, to be built by the new concern. The company 
will manufacture general fire proofing and the Herring- 
bone expanded metal lath. The building to be erected 
will be of steel and brick and the entire plant will be 
completed with modern machinery throughout. W. A. 
Kingsley, who is treasurer and general manager, was 
formerly at the head of the Pomeroy Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. W. H. Foster, who is secretary, holds the same 
position with the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. The General Fire Proofing Company and the 
Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, although two 
separate and distinct concerns, will work very clesely 
together, mucb of the output of the Youngstown Iron 
Sheet & Tube Company being consumed by the General 
Fire Proofing Company. Work on the new plant will be 
started as soon as necessary plans can be made. 

stihl spmeleilaahcaticanicecals 

The regular meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania was held in Pittsburgh on Tues- 
day evening, February 18. A paper entitled “The 
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Iron Resources of Texas”? was read by Professor W. B, 
Phillips. The annual banquet of the society will be 
held in the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, on Friday even- 
ing, February 21. 


OO — 
The Pittsburgh Shear Knife & Machine 
Company. 


A representative of The Iron Age recently visited the 
works of the Pittsburgh Shear Knife & Machine Com 
pany, located in Pittsburgh. This concern have en- 
larged their plant very much in the past six months 
and have added a good deal of new equipment. A com- 
plete new power plant has been erected, which is con 
tained in a steel and brick building, 25 x 40 feet in size. 
It is equipped with a Westinghouse motor, driven by ua 
Harrisburg standard 120 horse-power engine, furnished 
by the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ample room has been provided for enlarge 
ment of the power plant as soon as it is necessary to 
do so. In the machine shop equipment a large number 
of new and heavy iron working tools have recently 
been added, including two planes from the Whitcomb 
Mtg. Company, a number of lathes from Lodge & Ship 
ley, a Sellers tool grinder and a number of Prentice 
Brothers drills. The machine shop is contained in a 
new steel and tile building, 44 x 150 feet in size, and 
which is commanded by a Morgan traveling crane of 20 
tons hoist. A new shear knife department is also under 
construction which will have modern equipment 
throughout and will very much enlarge the capacity of 
this concern in the manufacturing of shear knives. This 
department is expected to be ready for operation about 
April 1 next. Other improvements are being made to 
this plant and the capacity will be more than trebled. 

The Pittsburgh Shear Knife & Machine Company are 
manufacturers of forgings, forge turned or finished com- 
plete; solid steel shear knives, steam hammers, punches 
and shears, galvanizing plants complete and special ma- 
chinery of various kinds. In their shear department the 
concern are very busy and have orders at the present 
time for a number of heavy shears, capable of cutting 
126 inches wide and \% inch thick. These shears are 
driven by 714 horse-power electric motor. The concern 
have built a number of these shears for the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, at Pueblo, Col., and also built 
2 complete galvanizing plant. For the Colonial Stee! 
Company, now being built at Colonia, near Pittsburgh, 
they are furnishing shears as described above and some 
other equipment. The concern are manufacturers of 
steam hammers from 250 pounds to 8 tons, and have 
facilities for making larger hammers if required. They 
are very busy in all departments and have already 
booked enough orders to keep their works running night 
and day for more than six months. In fact, their entire 
plant has been operated night and day for a long time 
past, so great has been the demand on the concern for 
their products. The officers of the Pittsburgh Shear 
Knife & Machine Company are Samuel Heppenstall, 
president, and C. W. Heppenstall, secretary and treas- 
urer. 
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Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 18 to 22 Milwaukee ave- 
nue, Chicago, have established an office at 22 and 24 
State street, foot of Broadway, New York City. This 
has been found necessary on account of the rapidly 
growing Hastern business of the house, particularly on 
specialties in which they have built up a large trade 
throughout the United States and Canada, such as cor- 
rugated boiler furnaces, heavy boiler and tank power 
tools, hydraulic riveters, flange presses, Lennox shears, 
McGregor weldless boiler braces, pneumatic tools, 
forged flanges, air compressors, hoists, &¢c., as well as 
standard materials used for railroad shops, boiler shops 
and tank and sheet metal factories. The development 
of the business of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son has re- 
cently proceeded much more extensively than could 
have been anticipated only a decade ago. They have 
enlarged the lines which they handle, have extended 
their operations over such a wide territory that they 
have become a factor in national and even in interna- 
tional trade, and are now laying the foundations for 
still larger and more substantial growth. 






























































MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


The report is officially denied that the Canton Crucible 
Steel Company, at Canton, Ohio, are conducting an experi- 
mental plant. ‘The works of the concern have been in opera- 
tion for some time, making crucible steel. 


The new plant of the New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, at 
New Castle, Pa., is about completed and the concern started 
several rivet machines on February 17. They expect to start 
their chain rivets about February 20 and will have their en- 
tire plant in full operation by March 10. This concern will 
make bolts, rivets, chain and all kinds of forgings. 


The Hecla Charcoal Iron Company have been organized at 
Ironton, Ohio, with a capital of $25,000 and will lease and 
operate Hecla furnace, which is 53 x 10% feet in size. The 
concern will manufacture cold blast charcoal iron exclusively 
from hanging rock limestone ores, paying particular attention 
to chilling qualities, and they expect to be making iron in 
June. The officers of the new company are BH. J. Bird, Jr., 
president ; George W. Keys, vice-president, and F. J. Horschel, 
secretary and treasurer. 


The Youngstown Steel Casting Company, recently organized 
at Youngstown, Ohio, are placing contracts for the erection of 
their new plant in that city. They have given a contract to 
the Garry Iron & Steel Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for steel 
buildings. The main building is to be 200 x 60 feet, with a 
ieanto of 100 x 35 feet, to be erected complete in 90 days. 
They have also given a contract to the Northern Engineering 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, for one 20 and two 5-ton cranes; 
also to the S. R. Smythe Company, engineers and contractors, 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, for the engineering, construction 
and completion of a 15-ton acid open hearth furnace with 
Smythe gas producers, also two Smythe annealing and two 
dry ovens. The Youngstown Steel Casting Company expect to 
place contracts this week for their engine, boiler and elec- 
trical equipment. The officers of the concern are E. EB. Law- 
rence, president; F. B. Van Alstine, vice-president; J. W. 
Rodgers, secretary and treasurer, and William R. Palmer, 
general manager. 





The Titusville Iron Company, Titusville, Pa., manufacturers 
of boilers, tanks, steam and gas engines, have presented to 
each of their employees a check equal to 5 per cent. of their 
individual earnings for the past year. This concern gave their 
men a voluntary advance of 5 per cent. in wages last winter 
and during the summer season allowed them a half holiday 
each week and full pay. 


A. W. Thompson, president, G. Watson French, vice-presi- 
dent, and W. T. Simonton, general manager of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, visited the three plants of that con- 
cern in the Youngstown district last week. It is intimated 
that some important improvements and additions to equipment 
will be made to the works of the Republic Company at Youngs- 
town. 


The Norwalk Steel & Iron Company, who are preparing to 
erect a large steel works at Norwalk, Ohio, have placed con- 
tracts for boilers, steam hammers, electrical equipment and 
structural work. The Fort Pitt Bridge Company have the 
contract for the buildings. The main building is to be 100 x 
460 feet and 45 feet high. The contract requires that all the 
steel be on the ground in four months and the buildings com- 
pleted in five months. 


The Pioneer Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, blew in their 
Carp Furnace on January 22. 

It is reported that a number of Pittsburgh capitalists will 
erect a cotton tie mill in Beaumont, Texas. The idea is to 
make cotton ties at that point for the Southern trade and to 
use crude oil from the new oil fields in Texas as fuel. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Wheeling 
Iron & Steel Company was held in Wheeling, West Va., recently. 
Out of the total capital stock, $3,336,800, nearly two-thirds was 
represented in person or by proxy. ‘The annual statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures was reported to be satisfactory. The bond- 
ed indebtedness of the company is $576,000, none of which is 
payable until September, 1904. The old Board of Directors 
were unanimously elected to serve for the ensuing year, as 
follows: C. R. Hubbard, W. F. Stifel, W. A. Isett, George K. 
Wheat, Edward Hazlett, George Wise, J. D. Dubois, H. H. 
Hornbrook and A. J. Clark. 

The Rocky Hollow washer of the Woodstock Iron Com- 
pany, which has been in course of construction at Anniston, 
Ala., for the past few months, has just been put in operation. 
The ore is of a high quality and promises to be more abundant 
than was expected. Two stacks in the western part of the 
city of Anniston, which were originally built for a 200-ton 
per day capacity each, are now being converted into 300 tons 
capacity. The latest means of charging the furnaces is now 
being installed. 

The report that the American Rolling Mill Company, at 
Middletown, Ohio, had recently bought a plant at Sandwich, 
Ill, is incorrect. This works was bought by the American 
Rolling Mill Company of Chicago. The American Rolling Mill 
Company of Middletown operate at that place a basic open 
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hearth steel plant and bar mill. They roll black and galvanized 
steel sheets, service pipes, sheets and sheét steel building ma- 
terial of all kinds. George M. Verity is president and general 
manager; W. T. Simpson, vice-president; R. C. Phillips, secre- 
tary, and James B. Strawbridge, general $uperintendent. Mr. 
Strawbridge was formerly connected with| the Pittsburgh Tin 
Plate Company, at New Kensington, Pa.,|prior to that plant 


being taken over by the American Tin Plate Company. 


R. S. Warner, formerly of King, Gilbert & Warner, operat- 
ing a Bessemer steel plant at Columbus, Ohio, but which was 
taken over by the National Steel Company, who has a project 
under view for a large manufacturing plant at Columbus, Is 
in California, and nothing definite will be| done in the matter 
until he returns to Columbus, which will be some time in May. 


The American Sheet Steel Company, New York City, con- 
template some substantial repairs to the W. Dewees Wood 
plant, at McKeesport, Pa., and will replace with new mills some 
of the worn out machinery. The work of| improvement, how- 
ever, will be of a modest character. 


The Toledo plant of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been closed down at the present time because the 
concern do not need its output, this being the dull season. 
The plants of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, located nearby 
and closer to the source of supplies, have sufficient capacity to 
take care of their requirements for the immediate future. As 
soon as demand warrants the Toledo plant will again be put in 
operation. 


The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently bought 40 acres more of {land at Struthers, 
where their new sheet and tube mills are lo¢dated. The property 
will be used as a site for a blast furnace and by-product coke 
ovens, which the concern are to build. Thé sheet bar mill and 
sheet mills of the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company were 
started up this week. The concern will roll iron sheets made 
from puddled iron. 


It is stated that the project to consolidate a number of 
the steel casting concerns with the American Steel Casting 
Company has been abandoned. It was proposed to capitalize 
the concern at $15,000,000, and Daniel Egan, now president of 
the American Steel Casting Company, was to have been presi- 
dent of the new and larger interest. 


The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of steel and iron plate construction for blast fur- 
naces, steel works, &c., announce that their new plant Is in 
operation and that they are now ready for business. The new 
plant is considerably larger than the old and is equipped with 
the most modern foundry and boiler shop appliances, including 
overhead traveling cranes and new tools of latest makes and 
largest sizes, each independently operated by motor. The com- 
pany have also eight pneumatic plants for riveting, calking, 
chipping and drilling on work outside of the shops, and are 
well prepared to erect work anywhere it may be required. 


On account of the strike at the Ohio Rolling Mill at Find- 
lay, Ohio, it is understood that President William Brenner of 
the company has announced that the plant will be removed 
to Toledo. 


The Toledo Furnace Company of Toledp have been incor- 
porated with $1,000,000 capital stock by attorneys for Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland, and will jerect a large blast 
furnace in Toledo, previous mention of the project having 
been made in these columns. Pickands, Mather & Co. deny the 
truth of the newspaper reports that the project includes the 
erection of a steel plant in connection with the blast furnace. 


President Samuel R. Wells of the Zanesville Iron Company, 
Zanesville, Ohio, denies the published report that their rolling 
mill is to be sold and removed from that city. At a recent 
meeting a 10 per cent. dividend was declared and important 
changes and improvements for the plant were decided upon. 


It is understood that W. H. Woodcock, general manager 
of the Structural Steel Car Company, who are erecting a 
steel car plant at Canton, Ohio, has completed arrangements 
for erection, adjoining their plant, of an open earth steel plant, 
to supply the steel to be used in the production of the cars, as 
well as for other purposes. The plant is |to have two open 
hearth furnaces and there will be two traveling cranes of 15 
tons capacity each. The company are to be incorporated un- 
der the laws of West Virginia. 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of hoops, band and cotton ties, have decided to add a 
basic open hearth steel plant and blooming mill, plans for 
which are being drawn and contracts will soon be let. The 
initial plant will consist of four 30-ton furnaces, the concern 
having decided to build small furnaces, in order to have them 
completed as soon as possible. The output of the piant will 
be about 300 tons per day, all of which will be used by Sharon 
Steel Hoop Company. ry 


The St. Louis Steam Forge & Iron Works, manufacturers of 
ear axles and every description of railroad and steamboat 
forgings in iron and steel, have sold the property on which 
their plant is now located to the St. Louis Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway. The terms of sale permit nine months’ time 
to vacate and they now have under consideration several new 
sites. 

The Altoona Iron Company, Altoona, Pa., have increased 
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wages of their puddlers from $4.50 to $4.75 a ton. Every 
department of this plant is running double turn, with orders 
ahead for some months. 

made for beginning work on the 
Company, be- 


Arrangements have been 
excavation for the plant of the Knoxville Iron 
tween Knoxville, Tenn., and the Southern shops at Lonsdale, as 
soon as the weather will permit. The entire plant, when com- 
pleted, will cost from $400,000 to $500,000. It will be com- 
pleted some time during the spring or summer. 

General Machinery. 

The Rochester Machine Screw Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild as 
soon as the weather will permit. They have a good part of 
their machinery installed in temporary quarters and ready 
for use. While in a crippled state, they have offers from 
friends in their line to care for their orders promptly, and they 
hope to bridge over 90 days, when they expect to be ready 
to pursue business as usual. 

The plan for the absorption of Fort Worth Iron Works by 
the Van Zandt-Claypool Machine Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been abandoned. The Van Zandt-Claypool Company 
have completed the plans and specifications for their new 
machine and blacksmith shops. The building will be 50 x 140 
feet, and has been designed for plenty of light and large ra 
dius for work, with cranes and lavor saving devices. 

The Aitna Foundry & Machine Company of Warren, Ohio, 
are preparing to erect additions to their plant. J. W. Russell 
is manager. 

W. A. Fowlkes, Jr., Mayor of Dyersburg, Tenn., advises us 
that the city has voted to issue $50,000 bonds for the purpose 
of buying and improving the water works and electric light 
plant in that city. Negotiations are now pending with F. H. 
Shepard, the owner, for the sale of the plants, and as soon as 
this has been accomplished the city will be in the market for 
about 675 tons of pipe, new machinery, &c. 

Sheehan, Jones & Welburn, 5 
Tenn., recently incorporated, will 
for a milling machine and other small tools. They have rented 
a shop which they have equipped with a 16-inch Bradford 
lathe, 14-inch Blaisdell lathe, 10-inch Johnston and 26-inch 
Hamilton upright drill, all of which were furnished by the 
Gray & Dudley Hardware Company of Nashville. The company 
will carry a line of printers’ material, Otto gas engines, Jenney 
electric motors and dynamos, and Nassau Smelting & Refining 
Company's metals, and will remodel and repair linotype ma- 
chines and other fine machinery, and build models. 


Planters Block, Nashville, 
shortly be in the market 


Considerable new equipment will be required by Williams, 
White & Co. of Moline, Ill., manufacturers of forging ma- 
chinery, &c., for the new machine shop they are to erect. It 
will be a steel structure, with 60-foot span in the center for a 
heavy crane, and with side bays for lighter cranes and galleries 
over the bays. They advise us that they have secured the 
boilers and engines. 

The Cleveland Crane & Car Company of Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of electric cranes, have secured a large building site 
at Wickliffe, 10 miles east of Cleveland, between the Lake 
Shore and the Nickel Plate railways, and are preparing plans 
for a new plant. The main building, which will be the only one 
erected for the present, will be 160 x 100 feet, largely of steel. 
Contracts for the structural work have been placed with T. 
H. Brooks & Co., Cleveland, and work will start at once. It 
is the intention to later add to the plant. All machinery will 
be electrically driven and a number of heavy tools will be 
installed. The Cleveland Crane & Car Company are capitalized 
at $100,000 and the officers are as follows: W. D. Sayle, presi- 
dent ; Charles E. Thomas, vice-president and general manager ; 
A. L. Assmus, secretary. The company are closely identified 
with the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Company, and it is 
stated that the latter company have also secured a building 
site in Wickliffe and expect eventually to erect a large plant 
in that place. The change will not be made for some time, 
however. 

S. Diescher & Son, consulting engineers, Hamilton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, are drawing plans for the new plant of the 
Bradley Mfg. Company, to be located in Allegheny, Pa., and 
which will be devoted to the manufacture of the Willans cen- 
tral valve engine, the Bradley Mfg. Company having secured 
the American rights to manufacture this engine. They will 
be built in sizes from 25 to 3000 horse-power. A good many 
special tools will be needed for the new shops and only the 
highest class of labor will be employed. 

Charles Tyler of Baltimore, Md., has disposed of his in- 
terest in the Southern Foundry & Machine Works, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., to John T. Dale of Chicago. A new company will 
be organized with increased capital to operate the plant on 
a larger scale and considerable new machinery will be in- 
stalled. John T. Dale will be president, L. Jeff. Milbourne, 
secretary and treasurer, and Frank K. Tyler, assistant manager. 

The smaller factory of the Red Wing Sewer Pipe Company, 
Red Wing, Minn., which was totally destroyed by fire recently, 
will be rebuilt at once. The loss was fully covered by insur- 
ance, which has been adjusted, and a large force of men are 
now cleaning up the plant. The company advise us that they 
cannot tell as yet whether the power plant has been destroyed, 
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but the probabilities are that it will be reinstalled, after being 
rebuilt. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Company of Marion, Ohio, have 
decided to erect two large additional buildings to their plant 
besides those recently completed. Plans are being prepared and 
work will begin as soon as weather permits. 

At the annual meeting of the Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn., held recently, the following officers and 
Board of Directors were elected: Henry J. Hendey, president 
Frederick F, Fuessenich, treasurer; Charles H. Alvord, seer 
tary; Achille F. Migeon, Willlam E. Fulton. 

Libbey & Dingley, Lewiston, Maine, are in the market fo 
complete equipment for their new power house. They 
purchased the water privilege and a number of parcels of 
adjacent land at Deep Ribs, 2 miles above Lewiston, on thx 
Androscoggin River, which they will develop as soon 
stage of water will permit. A stone and concrete dam will 
constructed across the river and a power house erected which 
will provide for 10 units of about 1200 horse-power ea 
direct connected alternating current generators. Libbey & 
Dingley own the Lewiston & Auburn Electric Light Company 
Auburn; the American Light & Power Company, the Lincol: 
Mill and Cumberland Mill, in Lewiston. This new power wil 
be used in developing their electric lighting business in the 
two cities. There will, however, be something over 5000 hors« 
power not required, which can be secured by parties desiring 
to make use of it in that vicinity. 

The Harloe Insulator Company, Hawley, Pa., advise 
tha: they are in the market for machinery equipment for thei: 
new plant, contracts for which they expect to place withi 
a few days. The company have been organized with $150,00 
capital stock, and will erect a plant at a cost of $25,000 f 
the manufacture of the Harloe self tying insulators. They 
expect to have the plant in operation by June. Myron T 
Snyder is treasurer, and Morton Harloe, inventor of the ir 
sulator, is general manager. H. B. Coho & Co., electrical en 
gineers, 149 Broadway, New York City, will probably be the 
selling agents 

The Norfolk Iron Works, Norfolk, Va., have recently put 
in a new bolt cutter and a 96-inch radial drill press, which 
will improve their facilities for doing repair work, of which the 
marine branch is their staple. Last year was an exceedingly 
good business year with the house and they are continuing 
have an abundance of work. 

Charles M. Whitlock, Wilmington, N. C., who 
in the supply and machinery 1889, and in 
added machine and blacksmith shops, reports having had satis 
factory trade in all branches last year, but it was scarcely 
equal to that of 1900. In the repair department any kind of 
work is taken in hand. 


have 


as the 


commenced 


business in 1898 


Bridges aud Buildings. 


Charles A. Mixer, resident engineer, Rumford Falls Power 
Company, Rumford Falls, Maine, advises us that bids are asked 
until February 28 for a steel highway bridge, 170 feet long. 

The Riverside Bridge Company of Martin's Ferry, Ohio, a 
their last meeting voted to increase their capital stock and t 
build an addition to their plant. 

The New England Structural Company of Boston, Mass., 
have contracted to furnish the frame work, comprising 
1250 tons, for the Manchester street power station of the Rhode 
Island Suburban Street Railway Company. 


steel 


Foundries. 


The Cureton Foundry Company of Mount Vernon, Ohio, have 
increased their facilities, and are prepared to handle promptly 
a limited amount of new work. 


The Wilkes Foundry Company of Toledo have purchased a 
2-acre site for their new foundry. It will be located on the 
Toledo Belt Railroad and Woodville street. 


The Chase Pump Company of Columbus, Ohio, are receiving 
vids for the erection and equipment of a foundry building after 
plans prepared by David Riebel, Eberly Building, that city. 

The Naugatuck Malleable Iron Company, Naugatuck, Coun., 
contemplate the erection of an addition to their plant, to be 
used as a core room. 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company of Pittsburgh 
are building an addition of 106 feet to the foundry of the Frank- 
Kneeland Works, in that city. 

The Mechanics’ Foundry & Machine Company, Fall River, 
Mass., have moved into their new foundry, recently built, which 
is 94 x 56 feet, of brick and modernly equipped. They have a 
capacity of ten tons a day of machine and general castings. We 
are advised that a 50-foot addition to the length of the foundry 
is contempiated. 

The Cuyahoga Stove Repair Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
secured a large building site on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail 
way tracks, that city, and are having plans prepared for a 
foundry building 100 x 125 feet and one story high. It is to be 
built in such a manner as to admit of its being doubled in size in 
a short time. 

The Peninsula Foundry Company, Newport News, Va., who 
were established about two years ago by L. J. Wright in a build 









ing which had formerly beea used as a foundry and machine 
shop at the corner of [Twenty-fourth street and Virginia avenue, 
have just finished erecting a new building of their own at Forty- 
second street, on the track of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
[t is composed of brick and iron, the dimensions being 200 x 75 
feet. The floor space is equally divided for the making of iron 
and brass castings, the equipment being in every respect up 
date. Castings in brass, bronze and iron of every description 
e undertaken. The company have cast propeller blades for the 
United States Government and merchant work which by actua 
st have shown the highest tensile strength yet attained, and 
they bave not only equaled but exceeded the requirements of 
ecifications In contracts with which they have been intrusted. 
e works are now, as they have been for a considerable period, 
inning full time. 
Boilers, Engines, &c. 
The Roxford Knitting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., who are 
erect a new plant at Randolph and Jefferson streets, will be 
n the market for a quantity of machinery, boilers, engines and 
ther equipment as soon as specifications are completed. They 
rm us that it is likely that they will equip the plant with 
two independent units of approximately 75-kw. capacity each, 
ising high speed engines direct connected to direct current gen 
erators, the latter being used both for power and lighting pur 
ses. William Steele & Sons have been awarded the contract 
for the erection of the plant, which will include a main building, 
60 x 200 feet, six stories, and a one-story dye, engine and boiler 
use, 30 x 170 feet. Both structures will be of brick and built 
n the slow burning mill construction plan, and will be equipped 
with all modern conveniences for the manufacture of balbriggan 
underwear. The total cost of the plant will be about $150,000. 
Richard Griesser, 109 Randolph street, Chicago, is preparing 
plans for a brewery for the Grasser & Brand Brewing Company 
1f Toledo, Ohio. Bids are being called for on an engine, boiler, 
dynamo and steel kettle of 400 barrels capacity. 
The Commercial Club of Dayton, Ohio. have submitted a 
proposition to Moran & Myers of Baltimore for the removal to 
Dayton of their gas engine and machinery plant. 


The Ottumwa Iron Works of Ottumwa, Iowa, extensive man 
ufacturers of mining machinery, have recently furnished and 
are now Installing for the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Company, at their coal mines at Buxton, Iowa, two pairs of large 
hoisting engines. The engines are of modern design, and are 
what is known as direct acting double cylinder double iron drums 
of the tangent Corliss bed type, with steam cylinders, 18-inch 
bore, 32-inch stroke: engine equipped with post brakes and bal- 
anced valves. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground the Perkins Wind 
Mill Company, Mishawaka, Ind., will commence the construction 
of two large buildings which wi!l double the present capacity. 
One will be 110 x 144 feet. four stories, and will be used for the 
manufacture of gasoline engines, a department recently added ; 
the other will be used as a storage room, the size of which has 
not yet been determined. Since taking up the manufacture of 
gasoline engines they have been so cramped for room that they 
have been able to make engines of 1% horse-power only, but as 
soon as the new building is completed engines of 4 and 6 horse- 
power willl be built. The company bave recently purchased a 
quantity of new machinery, which, with their machine shop 
which they already have in operation, will be all that will be 
required for the present. The recent purchases include one 
Brainerd milling machine, one Steptoe shaper, one Putnam 
planer, Bardon & Oliver screw machine, ten Flather and Draper 
engine lathes purchased from Pratt & Whitney Company, eight 
drill presses with polishing lathes, and a quantity of other small 
machinery. 

The Massillon Iron & Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, are 
uilding a second new power station at their plant of about 750 
iorse-power capacity. The contract for the engines has been 
iwarded the Russell Engine Company of Massillon; the gen- 
erators to the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
nd the boilers to the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 

The Smelser Engine Company, Frankton, Ind., recently or 
ganized, have erected a plant for the manufacture of gas and 
casoline engines of from 4 to 8 horse-power, automobile and sta 
tionary types. All machinery was purchased from the Vonnegut 
Hardware Company of Indianapolis. The officers are James M 
Smelser, president; Heaton II. King, secretary, and John Lux, 
treasurer. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, who are preparing 
to erect a large blast furnace at Toledo, have placed contracts for 

he engines for the plant with the American Shipbuilding Com- 
any of Cleveland. 

The Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio, have taken 
ontracts for four large engines for the new plant of the 
Standard Steel Car Company, which is to be erected on the 
Ohio River between Vanport and Beaver, Pa. 

The K. D. Box & Label Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
iad plans prepared for a four-story factory building 150 x 50 
eet. J. N. Richardson is the architect. They have been mak- 
ng inquiries for figures on engine and boiler. 

Fires. 

The Indianapolis Switch & Frog Company, Springfield, Ohio, 

\dvise us that the only loss sustained by them in the recent fire 
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at the East street shops was a part of thé¢ir offices, which have 
Leen re-established at 7( Eastern avenue, and their business will 


continue without any further interruption. 


rhe Riverside Rolling Mill, at Lima, Ohio, operated under a 
ease by I. N. Bedford and owned by Louis Krilling and John 
\nderson of Lima, was destroyed by a fire a few days ago. The 
ss will reach $4000: insurance, $2200 

The Springfield Foundry Company, Springfield, Ohio, advise 
us that only part of their machine shop and foundry was burned 
n the fire which recently destroyed the greater part of the East 
treet plant, and they will be able to resume operations in a few 
days 


Gustav Berger's planing mill in Philadelphia, Pa., was de 
stroyed by fire february 12, entailing a loss of about $40,000. 


The Standard Guano & Chemical Company's factory, at New 
Orleans, La., was destroyed by tire February 11 The loss is 
timated at $77,200 


The gas engine manufacturing plant of Cary Crozier, Muncie, 
Ind., was recently destroyed by fire The lpss is about $6000. 
he factory of the Hamden Corundum Wheel Company, 
Springfield, Mass., was almost entirely destroyed by fire February 
16 Che loss, about $50,000. is mostly covered by insurance, 
ind the plant will probably be rebuilt 
Hardware, 


rhe Frost Wire Fence Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of the Frost fence, coiled spring wire and steel gates, 
bave made important changes in their machinery for the produc- 
tion of their coiled spring wire Every department in the new 
works is thoroughly organized, enabling them to give their cus- 
tomers the assurance that their orders will be promptly exe 
cuted. The active members of this companly have had 13 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of wire fencing, fence wire and 
steel gates. 

The Toledo Tube Company of Toledo are planning for the 
erection of a larger plant in that city and afe considering several 
sites. A year ago they abandoned the production of steel tubing 
to take up the manufacture of shovels, and the business has in- 
creased so rapidly of late that larger facilities are necessary. 


Miscellaneous, 


A meeting of the stockholders of the Keystone Coal & 
Coke Company, Greensburg Coal Company, Hempfield Coal 
Company, Madison Gas Coal Company, Afona Gas Coal Com- 
pany and Claridge Gas Coal Company was held in Greensburg, 
Pa., last week. A vote was taken on (consolidating all of 
these companies with the Sewickley Gas| Coal Company and 
the Carbon Coal Company into one company with a capital 
of $2,500,000 under the name of the Keystone Coal & Coke 
Company, which resulted in favor of the consolidation. This 
company will own 7000 acres of coal, 3000 acres of surface 
land and ten well equipped mines in Westmoreland County. 
They will employ between 3000 and 4000 men and control, in 
addition to the above, some 6000 acres of coal land and im- 
provements on the Western New York & Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, near New Bethlehem, Pa. The principal office of the com- 
pany will be in Greensburg, with branch offices at Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 


The stockholders of the Mansfield Coal & Coke Company 
met in Pittsburgh last week and elected the following direct- 
ors: James T. Armstrong, John H. Scott; William A. Shinn, 
William Stewart, William E. Lincoln, George A. Berry and H. 
K. Porter. The board organized by electing James T. Arm- 
strong president and William A. Shinn sedretary. 


The Norfolk & Western Railway has placed an order with 
the Southern Car & Foundry Company for 1000 box cars and 
750 coal cars. 


The Standard Steel Car Company of, Youngstown, Ohio, 
have let contracts for their buildings and equipment and ex- 
pect to have their plant in operation early in August. The 
buildings will cover 6 acres and they will have a capacity of 
45 steel cars and 25 wooden cars per day. 

©. L. Shadford of Ottumwa, Iowa, wha owns a controlling 
interest in the Ottumwa Grain Cleaning; Works, advises us 
that as soon as a desirable location can be secured they will 
erect a plant for the manufacture of grain cleaning, grading 
and wheat dressing machinery, green and roasted coffee clean- 
ers, rice cleaning and grading machines, cleaners and dressers 
for all kinds of small seeds and spices, ore separators, &c. 
The machines are at present made by contract. 

The McCormick Machinery Company of Chicago are plan- 
ning to erect a large distributing warehouse in Cleveland. A 
building site having access to both the (Erie and Big Four 
systems has been secured and a building to cost $75,000 will 
be erected. 

Robert Kercheval, president and genefal manager of the 
Davenport & Western Electric Railway, DIjavenport, Iowa, in- 
forms us that 35 miles of the new road jhave been surveyed 
and rights of way secured. The capital ig not fully provided 
for. but contracts for the construction af the road will be 
awarded early in the spring. The completed road will be 79 
miles long, running from Davenport to Muscatine and Cedar 
Rapids 
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The Iron and [letal Trades. 





There are cross currents in the Foundry Iron trade 
which are particularly significant because it is that 
branch of the industry in which natural forces have 
their play almost untrammeled, whether it be on the pro- 
There is a strong in- 
terest, comprising nearly all the leading Southern pro- 
ducers, which is determined for general and for special 
reasons to hold the market steady at its present ad- 
mittedly remunerative level. A few Southern makers 
and the Northern producers act on the belief that a fur- 
ther advance is justified by the position. The former 
present very strong data in favor of the conviction that 
there is no danger of any famine in Foundry Iron, 
which seem convincing so far as the second half of the 
year is concerned. They state that while they have sold 
for delivery this year 700,000 tons of Foundry Iron, they 
still have 700,000 tons to market. 

As we understand it, consumers are alarmed more 
particularly as to the deliveries during the next two or 
three months. 

There have been very large sales of Foundry Iron in 
all the principal distributing markets at prices within a 
pretty wide range. It appears that a considerable part 
of this tonnage has been booked by those who have not 
advanced prices, while a good deal has been closed at 
higher figures. On the whole, it is clear that prompt de- 
livery is difficult to arrange for, with premiums freely 
paid, while for the second half opinion both among sell- 
ers and among buyers is divided. We cannot help be- 
lieving that a scare as to supplies for that part of the 
year is not justified. 

That we are getting to the importing point is proven 
by the fact that Middlesbrough Foundry No. 3 has been 
bought to the extent of about 5000 tons for prompt ship- 
ment, the price being close to $16.50, ex-ship. We un- 
derstand, however, that this is possible only when spe- 
cially low freights can be secured. 

The natural effect of such a purchase, too, has been 
to stiffen the market abroad. Europe must begin to 
realize now that the reports of activity here have not 
been Yankee bluster, but that for some time to come the 
American “ deluge of iron” is impossible. 

Pittsburgh reports that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have purchased 100,000 tons of Standard Bes- 
semer Pig Iron, for delivery during the third quarter, 
at $16, at furnace, an advance of 25c. per ton over the 
last purchases. Fair sized lots have been taken by 
others at $16.25, and as high as $16.50 has been paid for 
a 5000-ton lot. There is some talk of importing Besse- 
mer Pig. 

The Steel situation has not changed, as to scarcity of 
Billets. The smaller rolling mills who depend upon the 
open market are in serious trouble. They are eagerly 
seeking foreign Steel, but find that lately prices have 
jumped. We understand that for 2-inch Billets the price 
is now 85 shillings, Antwerp, an advance of close to $1 
per ton during the week. Some business has been done 
in a moderate way. It is estimated that thus far during 
the present movement fully 100,000 tons of foreign Steel 
has been purchased. Some small lots of foreign Wire 
Rods have also been placed. 

In Finished Material the tonnage keeps up surprising- 
ly well in many lines. Premiums are being paid for 
prompt and early delivery of Beams and Shapes. In 
Chicago some heavy sales of Bars have been taking 
place, individual transactions running as high as 10,- 
000 tons. In the Merchant Pipe trade quiet reigns. It 
remains to be seen what developments will be when the 
active season opens. The producing capacity has been 
very rapidly enlarged during the last year, and it is 
stated that the independent mills can now make quite as 
much as the works in the consolidation. 

In the Old Material markets it is noteworthy that 
six of the leading consumers of Steel Scrap in'the East 
have combined in order to keep Steel Rails dt a maxi- 
mum of $18.75. 


ducers’ or on the consumers’ side. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type 
Declines in Italics. 


Feb. 19, Feb. 12, Jan. 22, Feb. 20, 


PIG IRON: 1902, 1902. 1902. 1901. 


Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard 
Philadelphia $17.25 $17.25 $16.75 $15.25 

Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern 
Cincinnati 

Foundry Pig No. 2, Local Chicago 17.00 

Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh 

Gray Forge, Pittsburgh 

Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.50 


14.75 
16.00 
16.75 
16.25 
20.00 


14.75 
16.50 
16.75 
16.25 
19.50 


12.75 
14.00 
14.75 
13.75 
17.50 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 30.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia 32.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago 

Wire Rods, Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 
Spikes, Tidewater 

Splice Bars, Tidewater 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago 

O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... ° 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago 22.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 
0 
oO 
H 


29.00 
32.00 
35.00 
28.00 


2.00 
1.60 


28.00 


15.00 
19.00 
22.00 
21.00 
16.50 
17.00 
14.00 


. Car Wheels, Chicago 18.00 
. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 17.00 
eavy Steel Scrap, Chicago... 14.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown 
Steel Bars, Tidewater 

Steel Bars, Pittsburgh 

Tank Plates, Tidewater 

Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 

Beams, Tidewater 

Beams, Pittsburgh 

Angles, Tidewater 

Angles, Pittsburgh 

Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 
Cut Nails, Mill 


METALS: 


1.67 
1.75 
1.60 

1.62 

1.50 

1.78 

1.60 
1.75 
1.60 

1.75 

1.60 


1.67 
1.75 
1.60 
1.62 
1.50 
1.78 
1.60 
1.75 
1.60 
1.75 
1.60 
1.75 
1.80 
3.00 
2.90 
2.05 
1.95 


1.67 
1.65 
1.50 
1.67 
1.50 
1.78 
1.60 
1.75 
1.60 
1.75 
1.60 
1.70 
1.75 
2.90 
2.90 
2.00 
2.05 


1.45 
1.55 
1.40 
1.63 
1.50 
1.53 
1.40 
1.50 
1.55 
2.85 
2.90 
2.30 
2.05 


Copper, New York 

Spelter, St. Lonis 

Lead, New York 
eee 
Tin, New York 

Antimony, Hallet, New York... 
Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 Ibs., New York 


12.75 

3.871% 
4.10 
4.05 
24.8714, 24.55 
8.00 8.00 
50.00 50.00 


11.00 
4.10 


17.00 
3.87% 
4.00 4.37% 
3.90 4.17% 

23.62% 26.90 
8.00 9.25 

50.00 55.00 


4.19 4.19 4.19 


Chicago, 


FIsuER BUILDING, February 19, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the largest manufac- 
turers to keep prices from advancing, the market pre- 
sents strong indications of breaking away. Consumers 
are in such need of all kinds of Iron and Stee! that they 
are offering premiums for better deliveries and higher 
prices are constantly being realized than current quo- 
tations. The demand in some lines is beyond the capac- 
ity of existing works, and some curious features are 
brought about by this condition. For instance, Relay- 
ing Rails are now held at a price above that of new 
Rails. The shortage of cars is causing much trouble to 
manufacturers, who are hampered in receiving raw ma- 
terials as well as shipping finished products. 


Pig Iron.—The orders placed during the past week ag- 
gregated a very large tonnage. Perhaps no single order 
exceeded 5000 tons, but numerous transactions are re- 
ported running from 1000 to 5000 tons. These orders 
have come from all classes of consumers, and cover de- 
liveries running through the last half of the year. Many 
buyers now placing orders desire shipments to begin in 
May, if possible. A constant pressure is brought on the 
furnace companies to ship Iron faster than the terms of 
the contract. Premiums are being paid of 50c. to $1 per 
ton for any kind of Iron available for early delivery. 








Orders are being sent to furnaces to ship all surplus 
Iron to Chicago whenever any is avaliable and of any 
character. An advance of $1 has been made on local 
Lron, but this does not check the demand. Inquiries con- 
tinue to be received in great number, Monday having 
been the largest day in this respect in the history of 
some of the local sales agents. It is understood that the 
Malleable foundrymen have not covered. their require- 
ments for the last half of the year to any extent. Some 
of them are now coming into the market, and it is ex- 
pected that buying from this source will be heavy. One 
of the Union furnaces of the Illinois Steel] Company will 
be blown in this week, but this is offset by the banking 
of one of the furnaces in Wisconsin. The Coke supply is 
running so short that no stock can be accumulated, and 
2 severe storm would probably cause several stacks to 
be banked in this vicinity. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $20.50 to $21.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.......cee- 17.50 to 18.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2..........-. 17.00 to 17.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Rn Bs Bic ciawewen er edeeues 17.50 to 18.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.90 to 17.15 
pe SS eee 16.40 to 16.65 
po Be ee ee 15.65 to 15.90 
Oo a a ee er eer re 15.15 to 15.40 
Bowtnerem Come, NG. T BOkGs coc cs ccscase 16.40 to 16.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.65 to 15.90 
Es adda a aah 066s 4d Mee hee 14.65 to 15.15 
Bemtmere Gray FOrse, ..ccccccccccces 14.65 to 15.15 
Se a ore 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

fl er in a Markl aae Kae 15.50 to 16.50 
Temeeses BOW: PR ik v6 ccc iccccccws 17.15 to 17.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.65 to 21.65 
pS SS er eee 18.00 to 19.00 
Eee eee 18.25 to 20.00 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

eae ee 18.50 to 19.00 


Bars.—The consumption is so heavy that the efforts 
of manufacturers to persuade buyers to postpone the 
placing of more orders are unavailing. It is asserted 
that the only way in which the demand can be checked 
will be by an advance in price. The business placed 
during the week has been large, and some heavy single 
orders have been booked, one of them calling for 10,000 
tons. Mill shipments of Common Iron are quoted at 
1.75¢e. to 1.80c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.65c. to 1.80c., and 
Hoops, 2.10c. to 2.20c. Jobbers not only find all their 
customers taking larger quantities than usual, but are 
being called upon to help out the shortage of large con- 
sumers who are not securing sufficiently rapid shipments 
from mills. Small lots are held at 1.90c. to 2c. for Bars, 
and 2.40¢e. to 2.50e for Hoops. 

Structural Material.—Another large company have 
retired from the market, refusing to take any more or- 
ders. The demand is so great that it cannot be satisfied. 
Consumers are endeavoring to induce mills to accept or- 
ders for shipment at any time at the earliest opportu- 
nity, but they are declining to book them. The building 
trade in this locality never gave promise of greater ac- 
tivity. Permits were issued by the building department 
on Monday for buildings aggregating $5,000,000, which 
establishes a record for this city. These buildings in- 
elude several large Steel structures, and the contractors 
will probably have much difficulty in securing the ma- 
terial. The local yards are almost bare of stocks of de- 
sirable sizes. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. 
to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. 
to 1.90¢c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 
1.75c. to 1.85¢.; small lots of Beams and Channels from 
local yards are quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2.10c. rates; 
Tees, 2.15¢. rates. 

Plates.—Greater activity is noted, quite a tonnage 
having been placed the past week, which puts the local 
mills in much better shape, while some of the orders 
placed went to Eastern works. The demand from store 
is considerably larger, and in some cases an advance on 
the prevailing store prices has been made on specially 
desirable stock. Mill shipments are quoted as follows: 
Tank Plate, 4-inch and heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80¢e., Chicago; 
Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95¢.; Marine, 1.95¢. to 2.05e. Jobbers 
are selling small lots from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank 
and 2.25¢e. for Flange, with the usual extras for heads, 
segments, lighter gauges, &c. 

Sheets.—The situation from the standpoint of the 
mills is very satisfactory, as orders are improving and 
the independent mills are not disposed to make conces- 
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sions. Heavy Sheets are particularly firm, and the most 
desirable orders do not tempt any departure from regu- 
lar rates. Mill shipments of No. 27 Black Sheets are 
quoted at 3.05c. to 3.15¢c., Chicago, and Galvanized at 70, 
10 and 5. Small lots of Black Sheets are selling at 
3.35¢. to 3.45¢e. The competition on Galvanized Sheets 
among jobbers is still sharp, but it is expected that this 
condition of affairs will shortly improve. The usual 
price on small Jots is 70 and 5, but a lower rate has been 
made by some houses. 

Merchant Pipe.—While the volume of business can- 
not be called large, it is all that could be expected for 
the season. An occasional order of good size is placed, 
but heavy general buying is not expected until some time 
in March. Carload lots are now quoted as follows, ran- 
dom lengths: Black, % to 14 inch, 60 off; % to 10 inches, 
67 off; Galvanized, % to % inch, 47 off; % to 6 inches, 55 
off. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand is better, and prices are 
firmly maintained. Quotations are as follows: 


j Steel. Iron. 
Be Oe Oe ec kd kobe ct andes eenceamewaces 57% 47% 
REE Ce OS 66 oc. cideseDtuawewes se coee 50 40 
Dey REND it's eb he Ce we athe eid a aalaawaeie 35 30 
REO, CD MNO dod s dws nae akewsaane es 52% 45 


Merchant Steel.—Some contracts are being placed 
for the second and third quarters, and large consumers 
are piecing out their wants. Specifications against con- 
tracts are heavy, and the mills are in excellent condition. 
Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as follows: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished 
Tire, 1.90c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.30c. to 
2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.20c. to 2.35¢.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 
1.90¢c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shaft- 
ing, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible 
Tool Steel are quoted 6%c. to 7c. for mill shipments; 
specials, 12c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—A sale of about 10,000 
tons of Standard Section Rails has been made for De- 
cember delivery. The difficulty in securing Rails is 
causing a demand for Seconds and for Relaying Rails, 
which is running them up to high prices. Holders of 
Relaying Rails are asking more for them than the mills 
quote on new Rails. Heavy Sections are quoted at $28 
and Light Sections at $32 to $36. Fastenings are quoted 
as follows: Splice Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Spikes, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢c.; Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; 
Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.80c. 

Billets.—The great scarcity of Billets is particularly 
felt by the local forging establishments. The best price 
made on Open Hearth Billets for delivery beginning in 
July is $35. Almost no Billets can be had earlier than 
that date, and buyers would willingly pay $36 to $40, if 
they could secure them. 

Old Material.—A deadlock exists in rolling mill stock. 
The mills would buy if prices were made to suit their 
views, but those who are making Scrap or are gathering 
it are asking so much that neither mills nor large deal- 
ers will pay the price asked. Old Steel Rails have in 
some cases sold at $23 or better. Car Wheels are scarce 
and higher. Relaying Rails are so very scarce that hold- 
ers are asking $29 to $30. Cast Scrap is in strong de- 
mand and a little higher in price. The following are ap- 
proximate quotations per gross ton: 


BO Eee ee Pre ee ee $22.50 to $23.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 15.00 to 15.25 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 22.50 to 23.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails.............. . 29.00to 30.00 
Cee CP Wes cee rcwcdoevvceupecua 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap....... ... 14.00 to 14.50 
PN Sine bod hee Reeders twetwode 11.50 to 12.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Ce ee aS icc et ewsetWe ohaw es $17.00 to $17.50 
RO ASIN ote canccvkcecuebacacrs 22.50 to 23.00 
CS eee ee ... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought...... obeeee 1626to 16.75 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.50 to 15.00 
CEM ccctas beast ce sees ends amas 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Dealers’ Porge......ccscccgosee 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 12.00to 13.00 
Fees ASI TOPs cccecestcnsqecss 12.25to 12.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings...... ad we ae 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.25to 11.75 
Ce oss - eee eduveksuasQanee 6.25to 6.75 
Mixed Borings, &C.... 02. cccccccdecee 5.75 to 6.00 
es BS, GE. cg cme cveccenaducas 11.00 to 11.56 
We, Se: OS os cave Senwaaaatae 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy Cast Gerap. ..... 2c csccqeces 12.50 to 13.50 


Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.50 to 10.00 
Railroad Malleable..... : 
Agricultural Malleable........... ... 12.00 to 
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Metals.—Copper is still quiet. Lake is quoted in car- 
Joad lots at 138¢., and Casting brands at 12%4c. Pig Lead 
is in much better demand, consumers buying quite free- 
ly. It is unchanged at 4.05¢c. for Desilverized and 4.15c. 
for Corroding in 50-ton lots. Selling prices of small lots 
of Old Metals are as follows: Heavy Cut Copper, 12c. to 
1214c.; Copper Bottoms, 11c.; Pipe Lead, 3.75c.; Zine, 3e, 

Coke.—The situation has not improved. Furnaces are 
depending on daily receipts, and are therefore in pre- 
carious condition. Foundrymen are still obliged to pay 
$5.50 for any kind of spot Coke. Strictly Standard 72- 
hour Connellsville Coke is quoted at $5.25 for future de- 
livery. 

et = 


Philadelphia. 


FORREST BUILDING, February 17, 1902. 

The dominant feature during the past week has been 

the increasing scarcity of Pig Iron. Every hole and 
corner has been exploited to find material, and odds 
and ends long neglected have been picked up almost 
regardless of price or quality. Off Basic, off Bessemer 
or misfits of any kind have all been gathered in, and 
still, like Oliver Twist, they want more. Prices have 
been just about what holders choose to name, although 
it must be conceded that as a rule holders try to be as 
reasonable as possible, considering the exceptional op- 
portunities for a squeeze. It is difficult to say how 
much advance the market has made since the date of 
‘our last report, because there is no uniformity in sales, 
-and those who have Iron for moderately early delivery 
have no occasion for considering what other makers 
quote, it is simply a question of expediency what they 
ask. One buyer may have claims for consideration 
which are greater than another may have, so that the 
price becomes simply a question of policy. Prospects 
of easier conditions appear to be receding, and if the 
supply can be made large enough to go around, con- 
sumers are not likely to make objections to prices, so 
fong as they remain at about to-day’s figures. The fur- 
mace report (published in the last issue of The Iron Age), 
although not entirely unexpected, was a startling ex- 
hibit, and when seen in cold figures it began to come 
home to everybody. What is wanted is immediate re- 
lief, not something three, six or nine months later on, 
but right now; but how it is to be brought about with 
roads completely snowed up in addition to all the other 
difficulties, is a problem yet to be solved. In the more 
advanced products the situation is not quite as bad as 
it is in Pig Iron. A considerable tonnage of Billets was 
placed in foreign markets some time ago, but prices 
have been advanced to a parity with American Steel, 
besides which it is about as hard to get one as it is to 
get the other. Structural Material is as scarce as ever, 
and Eastern mills are getting $4 to $6 per ton more 
than the official prices, and even then are far behind 
fin their deliveries. From a general survey of the market, 
‘it might be supposed that manufacturers are luxuriat- 
ing in prosperity, but, as a matter of fact, it is an ex- 
ceedingly anxious time, because of the difficulty in liv- 
ing up to engagements, while as already stated pros- 
pects of easier conditions appear to be more remote 
than ever. 

Pig Iron.—Under present circumstances it is as im- 
possible as it is useless to attempt to quote prices on 
Pig Iron. It is “a go as you can” market, and sellers 
give no heed to what others may quote. They make 
their own prices, but in doing so take into account the 
nature of the claim the applicant has for favorable con- 
sideration, also when the Iron is wanted and how much 
ean be spared. For prompt shipments $17.75 to $18 
would be quoted for No. 2 X Foundry, and $17 to $17.50 
for good Mill Irons, although for the third and fourth 
quarters of the year 75c. to $1 less is quoted, but at 
the reduced figures there is not much disposition to ac- 
cept large orders, and it is thought that the lower quo- 
tations are made for the purpose of checking specula- 
tion rather than to a desire to secure tonnage. The out- 
look for more liberal supplies is by no means encourag- 
ing. The shortage of cars and Coke shows no abate- 
ment, and with the roads more or less snow bound it is 

‘feared that the worst scarcity has yet to be experienced. 
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There is some probability of Middlesboro Iron being 
brought in, and West Coast Bessemer is offered at $19, 
but up to this date no actual sales have been closed so 
far as known. The necessity for securing material is 
so great, however, that it is almost certain that busi- 
ness will be done in the near future. The extreme 
range of prices would be about as follows for Philadel 
phia and nearby deliveries, depending mostly on the 
dates for delivery: No. 1 X Foundry, $18.25 to $18.50; 
No. 2 X Foundry, $17.25 to $18; No. 2 Plain, $16.75 to 
$17; Standard Gray Forge, $17 to $17.50; Ordinary Gray 
Forge, $16 to $16.75; Basie (Chilled), $17.50 to $18, with 
sales this week at the last named figures; Bessemer, $20 
to $20.50. 


Billets.—The scarcity of Steel makes it almost impos- 
sible to quote prices, as there is very little to be had at 
any price. Quotations are nominally about $82 for 
American, and pretty nearly the same figures for Ger 
man, but it is difficult to arrange for prompt shipments, 
and, moreover, foreigners are not disposed to give much 
advantage to transient customers when it can pe 
avoided. 


Plates.—The demand is not unusually large, but 
there is plenty of work on the books, so that full em- 
ployment is maintained at the leading mills. The difti- 
culty in securing Structural Shapes retards the con 
sumption of Plates, but apart from that the outlook is 
very good, and sales quite equal to the week’s deliveries. 
Prices for Philadelphia and nearby points are as fol- 
lows: Universals, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Sheared, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95c.; Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2.05c.; 
Marine, 1.95c. to 2.05c. 


Structural Material.—The difficulty in meeting the 
demand appears to be as great as ever, and buyers in 
the West have been placing orders in this section at 
Eastern prices, which are several dollars per ton more 
than the official quotations, which are for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; Beams and 
Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.75c. to 1.85c. 


Bars.—The demand for Steel Bars is very active, and 
prompt shipments difficult to secure. Iron Bars are in 
fairly good demand, but mills have a great many orders 
on their books, so that there is plenty of work for every- 
body. A considerable amount of business was placed 
before the recent advance went into effect, so that the 
demand was in some degree discounted. Prices are 
very firm, however, and it is not unlikely that another 
advance will be made in the near future. Prices are 
about as follows: Iron Bars, 1.67c. to 1.72c., delivered; 
Steel, 1.62c. to 1.67c. 


Sheets.—There is a very heavy demand for Sheets, 
and manufacturers are beginning to look for a scarcity 
something like that of a year ago. Orders for the high 
numbers cannot be placed unless at a considerable pre- 
mium, and for that reason quotations along the entire 
line are more or less uncertain, but for carload lots and 
upward of ordinary Sheets, quotations would be about 
as follows, and 1-10c. to 2-10c. more for best qualities— 
viz.: No. 10, 2.30c. to 2.40¢c.; No. 14, 2.60c.; Nos. 16 and 
17, 3c.; Nos. 18-21, 3.10c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.80c. to 3.40c.; 
No. 28, 3.50c. 


Old Material.—The leading Steel melters in this sec- 
tion have fixed the prices they are willing to pay at 
$18.75, but it remains to be seen what holders will do 
about it. Supplies of all kinds of Scrap are light and, 
as a rule, prices very strong. The range of bids and 
offers would be about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ 
yards: Low Phosphorus Scrap, $22 to $24; Choice Rail- 
road Scrap, $21 to $21.50; Light (Ordinary), $13 to $14: 
Light (Forge), $15 to $16; Machinery Cast, $14.75 to 
$15.25; Heavy Steel, $18.75 to $19.25; Old Steel Rails 
(short lengths), $18.75 to $19.25; Old Iron Rails, $21.50 
to $22.50; Wrought Turnings, $13.50 to $14; Choice 
Heavy, $14 to $15; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.50; Old Car 
Wheels, $17 to $17.50; Iron Axles, $24.50 to $25.50. 


Thos. G. Lovegrove of Philadelphia, for the past 30 
years trading as Lovegrove & Co., announce the incor- 
poration of the business under the corporate name of 
Lovegrove & Co., Incorporated, with an authorized capi- 
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cal of $30,000. ‘Phos. G. 
president and E, W. 


Lovegrove has been elected 
Morris, secretary and treasurer. 


<<< {j—__—_ 


St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuILpING, February 19, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron. It is said that the actual inquiry and de 
mand is good, but the sales are of a lighter order than 
recent weeks, and are so for the very good reason that 
Pig Iron in any quantity gets more difficult to secure 
‘rom day to day. It is true some small lots are offered 
in the market, but a ready and eager buyer is always on 
nand. Many furnaces are refusing to sell at the present 
Birmingham basis and are expecting to realize more 
money for deliveries during the first half of the year. 
\s in other sections, the Southern furnaces are again be- 
ng hampered by inadequate transportation facilities. 
We noted last week an advance of 50c. by some for Car 


Wheel Iron, and we now hear it is held for a higher 


price. We quote as follows for cash, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
Southern, No. 1 Foundry....... $15.75 to $16.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 15.25 to 15.50 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry... 14.75 to 15.00 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry...... ~oeee 14.25 to 14.50 
No. 1 Soft ee we Oe Oe 8S Wwe. oe oe oe eee 15.75 to 16.00 
PE a ES 66-0 dk 8:0 had oh ee & ae 15.25 to 15.50 
CESS FOE s oss cc cee ccceesveseeesens 14.25to 14.50 


Bars.—Mills and jobbers alike voice the same pressure 
of demand that has existed for some time, and there ap- 
pears no sign of any let up in present conditions. The 
price-list is without change. We quote, from mill, Iron 
Bars at 1.80c.; Steel Bars at 1.80c. to 2c. Jobbers quote 
Iron Bars at 2c. and Steel Bars at 2.10c., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The Rail department of 
the market is devoid of any new features, the same high 
pressure being the most important factor in the situa- 
tion. Track Supplies continue in urgent demand and 
the mills are hard pushed to meet all requirements. 
Prices are without changes We quote Splice Bars, 1.75c. 
to 1.95¢.; Bolts, Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90¢e.; with Hexa- 
gon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2c. 

Small Angles and Channels.—The jobbers say the 
demand continues strong and steady and make a 
tation of 2.80c., base, for material of this class. 

Sheets.—The demand for Sheets of 
sizes continues on a very liberal basis. 
Stove Pipe size, No. 27, at 3.60c. to 3.65c., 
Sheets, 70 to 70 and 5 cff in round lots. 

Pig Lead.—lt cannot be said that the Pig Lead mar- 
ket has improved its condition materially since our last 
report, in fact 1t is inclined to show a halting tendency. 
Prices show very little change, Chemical being quoted 
at 4c. and Desilverized at 4.05c. 

Spelter.—Sales are on a light order in the Spelter 
market, and the price movement is within narrow limits. 
rhe quotation is 3.95e. 


quo- 


all grades and 
Jobbers quote 
and Galvan. 





Cincinnati. 

l‘IFTH AND MAIN Sts., February 19, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

The general trade reports of the Pig Iron situation of 
i Week ago had the effect upon the mai. 
increasing the volume of business. The p,. week on 
that account was a remarkably active one. Orders for 
all grades of Iron and from all classes of consumers 
have simply poured in from all sections reporting to the 
agency headquarters here. A good many orders for 
large lots of Iron have been booked, and at this writing 
the movement is unchecked. With the exception of 
Ohio Silveries, which are higher, prices are practically 
unchanged. The leading Southern interest still quotes 
$12, Birmingham, for No. 2, while some furnaces are 
asking and obtaining up to 75c. advance over that figure. 
The general market, however, is based on a range of 
from $12 to $12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. The market 
is very strong, and were,it not for troubles in delivery 
would be almost an ideal one. Freight rate from Hang- 
ing Rock district is $1.10 and from Birmingham $2.75. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


of greatly 


I I i in rycen eek a. 0S are $15.25 to $15.75 
sournern Come, NO. 2.........-- a4 14.75 to 15.25 
ONE SING PEE SE dics tate cdwebi'e 14.25to 14.75 
eS eee ee ee 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.......... 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.75 to 15.25 
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Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 13.75 to 14.25 
COMED See a ING Bas ode ewe eee ovvdwe BORE Gee 
Ohio Silvery, No. 2......-eeeeeeeeee 17.25 to 17.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 1............ 18.10 to 18.35 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 17.60 to 17.85 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3..........--- 16.35 to 16.85 
BOUT Mis eos eee dawadtackewess oece Oe 3Q@a0 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
WIMEEN cis Hea uee dunes dawennagaeass $19.25 to $20.25 

Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 18.75 to 19.75 

Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 20.00 to 21.00 

Plates and Bars. he general market is very strong 
and active, though mill operators here report difficulty in 
securing the necessary raw material for their plants. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 
1.72¢c., with half extras; same in small lots, 1.85¢c. to 
1.90e., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.65e. 
to 1.70¢e., with half extras; same in small lots, 1.85¢. to 
1.90e., with full extras; Angles, in carload lots, 2c.; 
Plates, 4-inch and heavier, 1.90e. to 2ec.; 3-16-ineh, 2.10¢.; 
Sheets, No. 16, 2.90e. to 3e. 


Old Material.—The market is in a very satisfactory 


condition, with a tendency toward higher figures. We 
quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 


Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $16 to $16.25; Cast 
Railroad and Machine Scrap, $12.25 to $12.75; Iron 
\xles, $20.50 to $21; [ron Rails, $19.50 to $20; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $15.75 to $16; short lengths, $13.75 
to $14; Car Wheels, $16.25 to $17.25; all prices except 
No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross tons. 


Si call 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 17, 1902: 

‘lo every inquiry as to the condition of the Iron mar- 

ket the past week came the response that it could not 
be better. The demand continues to be fine, and includes- 
all the grades. On most of them the anticipated output 
up to the last quarter has been sold and buyers are tak- 
ing considerable of the last quarter’s production. Basie 
[ron has been well sold up for the entire year, and there 
is none offering for delivery for any part of the year. It 
sold for $13.50, with some sales currently reported at 
$13.60. The market is yet on the basis of $12 for No. 2 
loundry, but the necessities of some buyers are proffer- 
re premiums for desirable deliveries. Some sales have 
been made as high as $12.50. No. 3 Foundry is quoted 
at $11 to $11.25, while Gray Forge is $10.50. Activity 
pervades every branch of the trade, and the current 
make is readily absorbed and buyers are as eager as 
ever for prompt shipments. The movement of Iron for 
January in this district breaks all previous reeords. The 
shipments of Pig Iron from Alabama and Tennessee for 
January amounted to 173,916 tons. Of this amount 
90,834 tons went from the Birmingham district, as also 
did 4816 tons of Cast Iron Pipe. These shipments would 
have been increased had transportation been available. 
The shipments of Steel Billets from the Steel mill of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company were 7348- 
tons, the largest amount shipped in any one month. The 
total tonnage shipped in January from Alabama and 
Tennessee amounted to 182,208 tons, which is 10,000 tons 
greater than ever before recorded. The export shipments 
were 398 tons, which shows the poor state of that trade. 
Shipments are just us free as facilities are offered, but> 
there seems to be another congestion in the car situation 
and shippers are again running behind in their deliveries. 
The inerease in business has been greater than facilities 
for moving it, and the very large orders for additional 
cars lately placed by several roads shows that they 
realize the inadequacy of present facilities. 

There have been some changes in the management of 
important interests since our last letter. J. M Dwyer, 
who has for 22 years been the superintendent of the 
Birmingham rolling mills, has resigned his position and 
has been succeeded by Mr. Pritchard: John Dowling, 
who has long been manager of the Bessemer furnaces, 
has acquired an interest in the Trussville Furnace and 
has taken charge, being succeeded by A. P. McClure as 
ucting superintendent. 

Furnace No. 4 at Bessemer, after undergoing thor- 


ough repairs, is again blown in and its capacity increased 
from 160 tons to 250 tons. 
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It is current report that an important sale of Coal 
lands was made the past week, the consideration being 
$100,000. There are other deals under consideration that 
apparently will come to a successful conclusion. Work 
on our skyscrapers is being pushed, and the street rail- 
way is still making betterments and reaching out and 
extending its territory. It has of late materially in- 
creased its power house and found no difficulty in plac- 
ing the order for necessary machinery here. So great 
has been our progress in this line that it is a rare thing 
to send off any order for machinery of any kind. Our 
shops are full of work and business is broadening and 
orders are no longer restricted to a narrow field. The 
prospect is that this will be a banner year in the history 
of Birmingham. 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, February 18, 1902. 


Iron Ore.—During the week just closed there has 
been considerable activity among some of the Ore ship- 
pers in covering what material they hope to ship this 
year with season contracts with the vessel firms. It is 
now estimated that at least 2,000,000 tons of Ore has 
been covered on the basis of 80c. from Duluth to Ohio 
ports. This means the establishment of a rate of 70c. 
from Marquette and 60c, from Escanaba, at both of 
which figures some business has been done. When it 
is computed that it will be necessary to move 11,000,000 
tons this season in chartered boats the business already 
done shows up as a very small per cent. of what may 
be expected to be done hereafter. This brings out the 
fact that most of the big shippers have done nothing 
so far. The United States Steel Corporation have not 
chartered a boat, and in fact are combating the rate 
which the vessel owners are demanding by holding out 
for a 75c. rate instead of the 80c. rate already estab- 
lished for some movements. The contention on this 
point is rather severe among the vessel owners, and 
there is grave talk of a pvool of the vessel property be- 
ing established to offset the designs, as they put it, upon 
the part of the shippers. The pool, however, will depend 
entirely upon the further action of the shippers, for if 
they agree to pay the 80c. rate the vessel interests will 
not think it necessary to fortify themselves with an 
organization. It is now becoming quite evident that the 
stocks on the lake docks this spring will be heavier 
than in many years. The movement to the furnace 
stock piles during the winter has been far from expecta- 
tions, and the promise is now not good that there will 
be any improvement during the spring. A good many 
shippers will make liberal allowance for wild move- 
ments of Ore during the summer on this account, as the 
amount of Ore they will have to bring down the lakes 
will depend entirely upon the state of the docks at the 
opening of navigation. It is possible that the probable 
movement of Ore will be scaled greatly during the 
coming month. For the same reason the sales of Ore 
are being made more slowly than heretofore. The 
quantities of which disposition has been made have not 
been up to the standard by any means. This has not 
caused a shading of the prices to any extent and the 
market is still quoted at $4.25 for old range Bessemer; 
$3.25 for old range non-Bessemer and Bessemer Mesaba, 
and $2.75 for non-Bessemer Mesaba. 


Pig Iron.—About all of the furnaces in the Valleys 
are banked again because of the lack of Coke. The ne- 
cessity for discontinuing activity came Saturday after- 
noon, when the railroads fell short on their Coke de- 
liveries. Last week ten stacks in the Valley were idle 
continuously, and the latter part of it the suspending of 
operations was complete. The same causes are assigned 
now as have been brought forward for weeks—namely, 
that the railroads not only lack cars for the movement, 
but actually have not the motive power when they have 
the cars, nor the track space to move the trains, both 
ears and motive power being at hand. The situation is 
a grave one and more particularly so at this time, since 
whatever surplus there may have been was wiped out 
during the last close down, and now the suspension of 
operations means that those who have been depending 
upon this material must likewise suspend operations 
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until the Coke supply shall have been renewed. This sit- 
uation appears in the face of an enormous demand for 
the material. Aside from the fact that production is 
curtailed it is now apparent that the orders coming in 
would have about consumed the normal! production of 
the furnaces for the greater part of the year and con- 
tracts have been covered which entail the delivery of 
large quantities of Iron during the remainder of the 
year. On these deliveries the old price has prevailed of 
$16 to $16.50 for No. 2 and No. 1, respectively. The 
curtailment of the production of Basic has caused the 
Cleveland producers to withdraw from the market for 
the present. They will make no more quotations unti! 
such a time as they are more nearly caught up with 
their orders. The last price, however, at which any 
material was sold was $16, in the Valley. 


Finished Material.—From present market indications 
it is quite evident that some of the building projects 
which are now on foot will have to wait a more con- 
venient time for the Steel mills. Many of them are un- 
der contemplation for which it will be impossible to 
find Steel of which to build them. The situation now 
seems to have warranted some of the mills in refusing 
to take further orders for the present. Some of the 
agencies have been instructed to take no more orders for 
delivery during the remainder of this year. It is hardly 
possible that the entire supply has been sold, but the in- 
dication is rather one of caution on the part of the 
mills, which prefer to catch up on present orders before 
taking others. The price still holds at 1.70c. Sheets are 
likewise in demand, and some of the mills are not in po- 
sition to take further orders for some time to come. All 
sales here are out of store. Galvanized Sheets are the 
only weak point on the market, but there is plenty of 
promise of big business ahead to warrant the dealers 
in stocking up heavily. Some who have already been 
well stocked are inclined to unload a little below the 
market, but for the most part the prices hold well up. 
Some gauges of Sheets are hard to obtain, but, on the 
whole, store sales are only hampered by the possibility 
of deliveries... ‘he prices hold firm, being based on a quo- 
tation of from 3.40c. to 3.60c. There is but a slight de- 
mand now for Pipe, but the indications here are like- 
wise for a big business as soon as the weather mod- 
erates, and the dealers are preparing to take care of the 
coming needs. The demand for Steel Billets is heavy, 
but the supply is very short. It is almost impossible to 
obtain material at any price, and some of the concerns 
in Cleveland are shut down for the lack of it. One 
plant of good size has been closed for two weeks, hav- 
ing no Billets, and is not now able to say when its needs 
will be supplied. The change of basis in the price of 
Bars has brought about an increased demand for Besse- 
mer Steel Bars instead of for Iron Bars, but this situa- 
tion is not worrying the producers any, as all have plenty 
of business as it is. The market has stiffened up 
in the last few weeks, and it is now necessary for some 
to supply their needs out of store. The store prices here 
are 1.75¢c. to 1.90c. for Iron and Steel Bars, with mill 
sales being made at the old prices of 1.50c. for Bessemer 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, and 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Open 
Hearth Steel Bars and Iron Bars. There is a good de- 
mand for Plates, and the market is strong. The price 
holds firm at 1.75c., with deliveries being offered for 
Sheared Plates only after two months and for a long pe- 
riod on Universal Plates. 

Old Material.—The Scrap trade has been very brisk 
during the week with the Cast Scrap trade showing up 
particularly strong. All grades have been in very good 
demand, and the prices as formerly quoted still prevail. 
The market is represented by the following quotations: 
No. 1 Wrought, $16 net; Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought 
Turnings, $12.25 gross; Cast Scrap, $13 net; Heavy Steel. 
$17 gross; Old Iron Rails, $22 gross; Old Iron Axles, $22 
gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Car Wheels, $17 gross. 


er 


The Champion Iron Company of Kenton, Ohio, have 
been awarded a verdict for $16,970.64 against the Bur- 
gess Steel & Iron Works, Portsmouth, Ohio. The suit 
was for $17,000 for nondelivery of goods, which forced 
the plaintiff to buy in the open market at almost double 
the contract price. 
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Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BurLpine, February 19, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 


The United States Steel Corporation have bought 
100,000 tons of Standard Bessemer Iron for July, August 
and September delivery at $16, Valley furnace. Most 
of this Iron was bought from the Valley furnaces, but 
a part of it was purchased from outside furnace inter- 
ests that are working closely with the Bessemer Fur- 
nace Association. In addition there have been sales of 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of Bessemer Iron for second and 
third quarters at $16.25 to $16.50 at furnaces. These 
sales have naturally further strengthened the Pig Iron 
market, and there is every indication that prices of 
metal will be higher. We can state that negotiations 
are on for the importation of foreign Iron, and one lot 
of 5000 tons of Foundry has already been closed. 
Shipments of Coke Monday and Tuesday of this week 
were good, and the furnacemen hope that the worst of 
the Coke trouble is over. Forge Iron is very firm, and 
has sold in fairly large lots at $16.50, Pittsburgh. 
Foundry Iron is active and higher in price, and No. 2 
has sold in small lots for prompt shipment at $17, fur- 
nace. We quote Standard Bessemer Iron at $16 in large 
lots, which is the official price of the Bessemer Furnace 
Association, but note that sales of good sized lots have 
been made at $16.25 to $16.50 at furnace. It is claimed 
that Bessemer Iron has sold for delivery through second 
half at $16.75 at furnace. We quote Forge Iron at 
$16.50; No. 1 Foundry, $17.25 to $17.50, and No. 2, $17, 
f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. We note a sale of 100,000 tons 
of Bessemer at $16 at furnace, 5000 tons for third quar- 
ter at $16.50 at furnace and other sales of 10,000 to 
15,000 tons at $16.25 to 316.50 at furnace; also 2000 tons 
of Gray Forge at $16.50, Pittsburgh. 

Billets.—There is a good deal of inquiry for Steel, 
but very little to be had at any price. Prompt Billets 
would readily bring $30, delivered, in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Sheet Bars, cut to length, have sold on the basis 
of $32.50 to $33, delivered at buyer’s mill. 

Spelter.—We note a sale of 50 tons of Spelter at 
4.05¢e., delivered, Pittsburgh. The market is a little 
stronger to-day, and is about 4.10c. 

Muck Bar.—The market is a good deal firmer, and 
Standard grades of Muck Bar are held at $30 to $31, de- 
livered at buyer’s mill. 

(By Mail.) 

The event of the week has been the purchase of 100,- 
000 tons of Standard Bessemer Iron by the United States 
Steel Corporation, for third quarter delivery, at $16 at 
furnace, being an advance of 25c. a ton over the price 
paid by the corporation for Iron purchased about two 
weeks ago. In addition, there have been sales of Besse- 
mer Iron for third quarter at $16.50 at furnace, while 
sales are also reported for entire second half at $16.75 at 
the furnace. Steel continues scarce and can hardly be 
had at any price. The whole Iron market is very strong 
and the sales of Iron referred to above assure present 
conditions all through this year. 

Muck Bar.—The market on Muck Bar, which has 
been somewhat dull and prices low for some time, has 
improved in both respects, demand being better, and 
prices have shown a sharp advance. We quote Standard 
grades of Muck Bar at $29.75 to $30, Pittsburgh, and a 
sale of 500 tons is reported at the equivalent of $29.75, 
delivered at buyer’s mill. 

Rods.—Rods for early shipment are scarce and the 
market is very firm. We quote ordinary Bessemer Rods 
at $35 to $35.50, maker’s mill. 

Ferromanganese.—There is no change in prices, and 
we quote 80 per cent. domestic Ferro at $52.50 and for- 
eign at about $50, in large lots, delivered at buyer’s mill. 

Spelter.—We quote prime Western grades of Spelter 
at 4.10¢e. to 4.15c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Rails.—The report is confirmed that the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad has placed an order for about 25,000 
tons of Rails with foreign mills. No large lots have 
recently been placed, but the Rail mills could not take 
on any new business for delivery prior to September, or 
later. We quote Standard Sections at $28 at mill. Very 
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high prices continue to be paid for Light Section Rails, 
which are scarce. We note a sale of 16-lb. Rails at about 
$45 a ton. 


Sheets.—The meeting of the independent Sheet mills 
is scheduled to be held in this city to-day (Tuesday). At 
this meeting the report of the committee appointed to 
take up the matter of importing a round tonnage of 
Sheet Bars will be held. By some the scheme of im- 
porting such a large tonnage of Sheet Bars as proposed 
is not regarded as feasible. Prices of Steel have ad- 
vanced on the other side, and foreign Sheet Bars would 
cost, laid down in this district, about as much as do- 
mestic. We note an active demand for both Black and 
Galvanized Sheets, and the Sheet mill capacity of the 
entire country is fully employed on orders sufficient to 
keep the mills running for the next couple of months. 
Here and there some unevenness in prices is reported 
among jobbers who have stocks bought when prices 
were lower, and who in some cases are naming lower 
figures than the mills. We quote No. 27 Black Sheets at 
se. to 3.10c. and No. 28, 3.10c. to 3.20c. For small lots 
from store about 3.20c. is charged for No. 27 and 3.25ce. 
for No. 28. Galvanized Sheets are in active demand, and 
we quote at 70, 10 and 5 off in carloads and 70 and 10 
to 70 and 5 in small lots from store. 


Plates.—A fair tonnage is being placed, but none of 
the mills are filled up very far ahead and are able to 
ship out very promptly. It is understood that some 
large tonnage in Plates is pending and is expected to be 
placed before long, in which event the Plate situation 
would be considerably improved. No change in prices 
and we quote: Tank Plate, 4% inch thick and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange 
and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifica- 
tions, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire 
Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. 
Plate more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. 
Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 
8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based 
on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; 
terms, net cash in 30 days. Small lots of Plates from 
store are sold on the basis of 1.70c. to 1.75c. for Tank, 
with the usual advances for the higher grades. 


Structural Material.—The domestic mills that roll 
Shapes are so congested with tonnage that there has 
been some talk of importing Beams and Channels, al- 
though nothing definite has yet been done. The Ameri- 
can Bridge Company have taken a contract for a large 
power house in New York City, and some of the Mate- 
rial will be rolled by local mills. There is a steady 
stream of small orders being placed right along and 
prompt deliveries of Beams and Channels command 
premiums over regular prices. We quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60e.; over 15-inch, 1.70e.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55c. 
to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half 
extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All 
above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots of Beams 
and other Material are sold on the basis of 1.85c. to 2c., 
and higher. 

Bars.—Demand for both Iron and Steel Bars is heavy 
and some of the leading interests, notably American 
Bridge Company, are utterly unable to get deliveries 
of Bars as fast as needed. Indications are that the Bar 
mills will have all the work that they can do right 
through the year. The market is very firm and for 
prompt shipment of Bars premiums of $2 to $3 a ton 
over regular prices are readily paid. We quote 1.50c., 
at mill, half extras, for Bessemer Steel, and the usual 
advance for Basic Bars. The following additional ex- 
tras are chaged: For one size, aggregating 1000 to 1999 
lbs., inclusive, 5c. per 100 Ibs.; for one size, aggregating 
over 500 to 999 Ibs., inclusive, 15¢, per 100 Ibs.; for one 
size, aggregating 500 lbs. or less, 25c. per 100 Ibs. 

Iron and Steel Skelp.—The market on Skelp, which 
has been dull in demand for some time, is much better 
and prices are also stronger. Some business is pending 
which will probably be placed in a short time. We 
quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.75c. to 1.80¢c., and Sheared 
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at 1.80c. to 
months, 
date of invoice. 

Merchant Steel.—Tlhe new price agreement on Cold 
Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting is, we are advised, 
being firmly held. All the leading makers of Shafting 
are parties to the agreement. We quote Cold Rolled and 
Cold Drawn Shafting at 55 per cent. off in carloads and 
50 per cent. off in less than carloads, delivered to all 
points east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio River. There is an urgent demand for all kinds 
of Merchant Steel and prices are very strong. Some of 
the mills are so filled up with tonnage that they are not 
promising deliveries inside of 60 to 90 days. We quote: 
Tire Steel, 1.70c. to 1.75c.; Toe Calk, best quality, 1.85e. 
to 2.05¢c.; Open Hearth Spring, best 
2.60c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.75¢c. to 4e.; 
Sleigh Shoe, 2c. to 2.25c.; Sleigh tapered and 
bent, 2.75c.; Tool Steel, 644c. and upward. On Tool Steel 
freight is allowed to points east of the Mississippi River. 

Boiler Tubes.—The leading mills report a heavy de- 
mand for Boiler Tubes and prices are very strong. To 
the small trade the folowing discount is quoted: 

Boiler Tubes. 


1.80¢c, f.0.b. cars, buyer’s mill, terms four 


less 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days from 


quality, 2.50¢c. to 
Ordinary 
Shoes, 


Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 

1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive 6514 

2 inch to 2! inch, inclusive eSeababan Ws a, ae 

6 inch and larger ey Pe << ae 
Iron. 

1 inch to 1% inch and 2% ‘ .. 48% 

1% to 2% inch HEN e ak ete es 3 

2% to 13 inch 53 
Merchant Pipe.—There is a fair volume of trade, con- 

sidering the senson of the year, but there is still more 

or less unevenness in prices. ‘To the small trade dis- 

counts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch.. i 48 
% to 10 inch : ) 56 
Casing, Random Lengths 
8S. & S. 
2 to 3 inch... 58 
3% to 4 inch : 
4% to 12% inch 


2 to 3 inch... 

3% to + inch 

4% to 12% inch 

Prices named by the mills to the jobbers are consider- 
ably lower than the above. 

Coke.—Output of Coke in the Connellsville region 
last week was about 210,000 tons and shipments about 
16,000 cars. There is still a scarcity of Coke for prompt 
shipment, which commands high prices. We quote 
strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $2.25 a ton on 
contracts and $2.50 to $5 a ton for prompt shipment. 
Seventy-two-hour Foundry Coke is $2.75 to $3 a ton on 
contracts and up to $3.50 a ton for prompt delivery. 


New York. 


New York, February 11), 1902. 

Pig Iron.—There has been a good deal of activity in 
this market. The Iron available at old prices is lessen- 
ing in quantity from day to day, and an increasing 
tonnage is being placed at the higher figures, which 
quite a number of sellers insist upon. There is a good 
deal of trouble about deliveries and some anxiety con- 
cerning the next month or two. Some Nova Scotia Pig 
Iron has been sold, and we note the sale of 5000 tons of 
Middlesbrough No. 3 Foundry at about $16.50, ex-ship. 
We quote for Northern Irons: No. 1, $18 to $18.50; No. 2 
X, $17 to $17.75; No. 2 Plain, $16.75 to $17; Gray Forge, 
$16.50 to $17; Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 
Foundry, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 Foundry, $16 to $16.75; 
No. 1 Soft, $16.50 to $17; No. 2 Soft, $16 to $16.50; No. 3 
Foundry, $15.50 to $15.75; No. 4 Foundry, $15 to $15.50; 
Gray Forge, $15 to $15.25. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Bids on about 2500 tons of Cast 
Iron Pipe were opened at Boston this week, but the re- 
sult is not yet known. Some of the founders are having 
some trouble as to deliveries of Pig Iron and anticipate 
even more embarrassment later on. ; 

Steel Rails.—For domestic business the market is 
very quiet, the mills being supplied with orders far 
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ahead. The report that an American mill had taken an 
order for 50,000 tons of Steel Rails for the Mexican Cen 
tral Railroad is not correct. Until now only 10,000 tons 
have been placed, and that with an English mill. No 
decision has been reached as to the balance of the order, 
which is about 30,000 tons. We continue to quote nom 
inally $28 at kastern iill for Standard Sections. 

Structural Material.--lhe market continues 
tirm and a good business is developing. The question of 
deliveries is still the absorbing one, and it is possible 
that importations may be necessary to relieve the situa- 
tion. We cannot learn, however, that any orders of con 
sequence have yet been placed abroad. Locally a con 
tract has been closed for a structure with Cast L[ron 
columns on Sixty-seventh street, calling for about 1200 
tons of Beams. The buildings for the new plant of the 
Chrome Steel Works, at Carteret, N. J., have also been 
let. An interesting order taken by the American Bridge 
Company is for 2500 tons of Structural Material for a 
coaling station at Manila, P. I. Among the orders re 
cently placed are 3000 tons for a bridge for the Sharon 
Steel Company, across the Monongahela River; 1500 tons 
for buildings for the Lorain Steel Company, 750 tons for 
the International Steam Pump Company at Buffalo, 
about 2500 tons for the bridges on the new St. Louis, 
Memphis & Southeastern Railroad, 700 tons for bridges 
for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and 625 tons for 
the Boston & Maine. One of the largest highway bridge 
contracts recently let to the American Bridge Company 
is the Allen avenue viaduct of the Metropolitan, at Kan 
sas City, calling for 800 tons of Material. Prices are 
quoted as follows at tidewater: Beams, Channels and 
Zees, 1.75¢c. to 1.95¢.; Angles, 1.75¢, to 1.85¢c.; Tees, 1.80c. 
to 1.85¢.: Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared 
Steel Plates are 1.78e. to 1.85¢c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95¢e. 
for Flange, 2c. to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron 
Plates are held at 2.40c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.90c. for Flange 
and 3.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars 1.65¢.; Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.70c. 


very 


are 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co.. producers of Lake Cham 
plain Iron Ores, of Port Henry, N. Y., have removed 
their New York office from 56 Pine street to the Empir« 
Building, 71 Broadway. 

Pilling & Crane have removed their New York office 
from 56 Pine street to 1504 and 1305 Empire 
Building, 71 Broadway. 
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Metal Market. 
New York, February 

Pig Tin.—Controlling influences in 
brought about another sharp advance. Yesterday the 
quotation reached £117. Business there in spot 
however, quite nil. The rise in London had very little 
effect on this market, as prices here have persistently 
remained below the parity of London quotations. Busi- 
ness here is very slow, most of the consumers being sup- 
plied for some months to come. These purchases were 
made at low figures. Spot closed to-day 24%c. to 25\4e. 
Futures were quoted as follows: February, 24%c. to 
2514%4c. March, 24%c. sellers. April, 24\%4c. sellers. May, 
2414c. sellers. London closed £116 10s. spot, and £109 

15s. futures. 


19, 1902. 


London have 


Was, 


Copper.—Business is very quiet. It is apparent that 
the consumers are well supplied at low prices, as no 
business whatever is being transacted for consumptive 
account. Interest is centered solely in the sparring of 
the speculators, who have a good supply on hand and 
are bickering among themselves in an endeavor to un- 
load. There are a good many resales in the market, but 
owing to the gencral dullness the metal is not disposed 
of. When the market looks soft offers are freely made, 
but as soon as matters stiffen up slightly these offers 
are withdrawn. The nmarket has declined about \e. 
since last week. Closing quotations to-day were: Lake, 
spot to May, 12%\c. to 12'4c.; Electrolytic, spot to May, 
12\%ec to 12%c; Casting, same delivery, 12\%c. to 12%c. 
The European market was not very active. In the face 
of a firmer market for G. M. B.’s Best Selected has de- 
clined. This is taken to show that the actual Copper is 
commencing to weigh heavily in the European market. 
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Yesterday there was only £3 10s. difference between 
Best Selected and G. M. B. quotations. At the close 
to-day quotations were: Spot, £55 10s.; futures, £54 15s.; 
Best Selected, £60. The exports from here continue on 
a large scale. Thus far this month they amount to about 
SOOO Tons. 

Pig Lead—Is firm at unchanged prices. Demand is 
eood, The American Smelting & Refining Company 
juote 4.10e. for Desilverized, New York, 15 days, and 
1.121%4c. spot. It is reported that they have announced 
that hereafter no stock of Lead will be carried in New 
York. In this way nothing better than prompt ship 
ments from the West can be obtained by consumers 
ere. This move is looked upon as another step to force 
the consumer to carry the surplus stock. While prices 
were at a fixed basis, with no inducements for the con- 
sumers to carry stock, they have simply purchased spot 
according to their immediate requirements. The present 
tactics, it is hoped, will bring back transactions in fu 
tures. London is unchanged at £11 12s. 6d. Soft Mis- 
souri is quoted 4.05c. 

Spelter.—The market is somewhat tirmer. There is, 
however, a noticeable lack of demand, consumers being 
well supplied. The metal is quoted at 4.15¢. to 4.20c. 
here and 3.95¢., St. Louis. Closing London cables to- 
day quoted £17 17s. 6d., an advance of 5 shillings above 
last week. 

Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 8c. to 
Si4c.; Cookson’s, 10\4¢., and outside brands, 7%. 

Nickel.—Ton lots are quoted at 50c. The market is 
unchanged. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are on a basis of $48 per flask of 
7644 Ibs. in lots of 56 flasks or more. 

Tin Plates.—The market is entirely unchanged. The 
\merican Tin Plate Company are quoting for delivery 
until July 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box of standard 100 
lb. Cokes, f.0.b. New York, or $4 f.o.b. Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. London advanced 114 pence to 13 shillings 6 pence. 








John Stanton reports the copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
Ibs.: 


Product 
Reporting Outside Total U.S. foreign U. 8. 
mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 





l'irst half 1895..... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
PORRE (PUR s 6 bo «0a 155,497 15.700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896..... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896... 5,314 7,200 102,514 43.941 67,287 
TORE BOn chk sees 199,494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,503 
First half 1897... ..103,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897...100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,840 
i See 294.206 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898... ..112, 7,800 120.487 40,880 68,284 
Second half 1898...103,535 10,250 113,785 43.674 76,831 
TOGRE Sen e5 ck cua 216, 18.050 234,272 84,554 145,115 
l‘irst half 1899.....111.987 12,500 124,487 43,629 56,460 
Second half 1899. ..118,8 18,900 137,719 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899.........280,806 31,400 262,206 89,240 119.811 
First half 1900.....114,177 20,400 134,577 43,153 90,747 
Second half 1900...113,810 20,400 134,104 46,278 69,335 
Total 1900.........227,987 40,800 268,681 89,431 160,082 
Virst half 1901.....112.794 20,600 133,394 46,847 50,027 
Second half 1901...110,561 21.300 131,861 53,394 44,339 
January, 1902....... 15,155 3,800 18,955 17,367 15,021 
oo 
Morgan Engineering Company to Increase 


Plant. 


The Morgan Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, 
have decided to go into the manufacture of large blow- 
ing engines, they having already received a large order 
in this line. To enable them to do this without crip- 
pling the works in regular lines they are having plans 
prepared for extensive buildings to be used as machine 
and erecting shops. It is their intention also to erect a 
large structural shop for the production of traveling 
crane girders. Immediate steps will be taken for the 
construction of these extensions, and they hope to have 
the several buildings ready for operation by the end of 
next summer. At the meeting J. H. Lloyd was elected 
a director and his position changed from that of general 
superintendent to that of assistant to the president. Mr. 
Lloyd will be succeeded as general superintendent by 
Mr. Snyder, who formerly occupied a similar position 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company. Mr. Pettit, for- 
merly with the E. P. Allis Company, will have charge 
of the mechanical end of the blowing engine department. 
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The Independent Sheet [lill Meeting. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PirrvsBURGH Pa., February 10, 1902.—A second meet- 
ing of the independent sheet and black plate mills con- 
vened in the Hotel Lincoln, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, 
February 18. and the meeting is again in session to- 
day, Wednesday. About a dozen or more concerns are 
represeited in person, while three or four of the inde- 
pendent sheet milis are not present. The call for this 
meting was sent out on February 11 by A. F. Baumgar- 
ten, vice-president of the Maryland Sheet & Steel Com- 
pany of Cumberland, Md. An organization was effected 
by the election of W. L. Glessner of the Laughlin Nail 
Company, operating a sheet mill at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, as 
president,and A. Il’. Baumgarten, secretary. The principal 
question being discussed is the advisability of the inde- 
pendent sheet mills buildinga basic open hearth steel plant 
to supply their own steel and make them independent of 
tne market. Itis the opinion of some.of the independent 
sheet mills that for each individual mill to build a small 
open hearth plant is not a wise policy, for the reason 
that when a reaction comes in the iron trade, as it will 
some time, the cost of making steel in so many small 
plants will be so high that the investment will not be a 
profitable one. It is contended that if the principal 
sheet mills would go together and build a large open 
hearth plant with their own blast furnaces, they would 
be in position to make steel as cheap as any of the large 
steel plants that are now in operation. It has been pro- 
posed to make the price of sheet bars the same at all the 
mills that would have stock in the steel plant, putting 
them all on an equal basis as regards cost of their bars. 
However, a few of the sheet mills that now have their 
own open hearth steel plant, and others that are covered 
on sheet bars for some months ahead, are not favorable 
ta the project, and the ultimate action to be taken in re- 
gard to the matter is still in doubt. The meeting will con- 
tinue in session to-day and possibly to-morrow, Thursday. 
The sheet mills report a very active demand for their prod- 
uct, but there is still a good deal of difficulty in getting 
steel as fast as needed. Some figuring has been done on 
foreign sheet bars, and it is found these would cost about 
$32.50, delivered at mills in Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio. 

sinning aiscediattitiaia 


The Lackawanna Steel Company. 


On the 14th inst. there were incorporated at Albany 
with the Secretary of State the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany of West Seneca, Erie County, a town adjacent to 
the city of Buffalo, with the large capital of $40,000,000. 
The articles of incorporation say that the company pro- 
pose to manufacture iron, steel and other metals, to 
operate mines and lumber lands, to erect and operate 
furnaces, forges, mills, foundries and other manufactur- 
ing establishments, to coustruct and operate bridges, 
ships, engines, cars and other rolling stock, slips, ele- 
vators, water works, viaducts, aqueducts and canals, 
and to transact such other business as may be incidental 
thereto. The capital is divided into 400,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 each. The company will begin busi- 
ness with $500,000. 

The directors named are H. McKay Twombly and D. 
O. Mills of New York; Henry A. C. Taylor of Newport; 
J. G. McCullough of North Bennington, Vt.; H. Walters 
of Baltimore, and Samuel Mather of Cleveland. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company have been organized 
to provide additional capital for the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Company, one of the oldest of Eastern iron pro- 
ducers, who were organized in 1840. The company, who 
were a consolidation of the Lackawanna Iron & Coal 
Company, and the Scranton Steel Company, both located 
at Scranton, Pa., are now moving to a new plant build- 
ing on the lake shore, near Buffalo. It was intended 
at first to manufacture at the new plant about 800,000 
tons annually of steel rails and steel billets. It is con- 
sidered necessary now, however, to construct a much 
larger plant, so as to provide for the manufacture of 
open hearth steel on a large scale (the company having 
purchased the patents on the Talbot continuous open 
hearth process), and to produce steel plates, beams and 
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structural material and other finished rolling mill 
products. It is the intention to increase the capacity 
up to about 1,250,000 tons per annum and to acquire 
control of additional ore and coal properties to meet the 
demands of the enlarged capacity. 

The Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company have an 
authorized capital of $25,000,000, of which $20,000,000 
is issued. The holders of this stock are to have the right 
to exchange it for a like amount of the stock of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, and have also the privilege 
of subscribing at par for 75 per cent. of the par value 
of this iron and steel stock out of $15,000,000 of the cap- 
ital stock of the new Lackawanna Steel Company, pay- 
ment being made subject to certain conditions. In this 
manner $15,000,000 of fresh cash capital is being raised, 
leaving $5,000,000 of the stock of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company in the treasury. 

We understand that the only lien on the property of 
the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company is about $1,800,- 
000 of purchase bonds which the holders refuse to sur- 
render. There is no preferred stock and there is no inter- 
vention of any bankers’ underwriting syndicate. It is 
reported that very powerful interests financially have 
signified their intention to take such stock, at par, of 
the new Lackawanna Steel Company as is not sub- 
scribed for by the stockholders of the Lackawanna Iron 
& Steel Company. 


The New York Machinery Market. 


NEw YorK, February 19, 1902. 

Despite the wavering faith displayed in certain quar- 
ters of the trade, good business conditions continue. 
The question, “ how long will it last,” which has been 
asked so often during the last few months still remains 
unanswered. The machinery business is good, and there 
are no signs of an immediate collapse. By stating that 
business is good it is not meant that there is a great 
boom on. The volume of trade is simply good and 
healthy. Small transactions are very numerous, and 
they are interspersed with a few very large ones. In 
all lines values hold up very firmly. Deliveries are still 
hard to obtain, especially as regards high class engines, 
pumps, &c. 

Machine Tools, &c. 

Figures have just been submitted by all of the large 
houses on another very large list of machine tools. The 
specifications emanated from the Baltimore offices of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The tools are to be in- 
stalled in the Mount Clare shops of the road, near Balti- 
more. Some nice items are included in the list, one 
of which being 16 engine lathes. A good many heavy 
and expensive tools are also included. The total cost of 
the tools called for is conservatively estimated as up- 
ward of $100,000. 

No decision has as yet been made regarding the bids 
on the Springfield Armory list. The bids were opened 
on the 12th, and are now being properly tabulated. It 
is expected that recommendations will be made before 
the close of this month. 

The Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Company of 
12 Broadway and Shooter Island, N. Y., are making 
inquiries preparatory to the issuing of a heavy list of 
machine tools. It will be recalled that previous mention 
of the enlargement of this concern’s machine shop was 
made in this column. As the company are building two 
oil carriers, it has been surmised in the trade that the 
company were in some way affiliated with Standard 
Oil interests. The recent election of the stockholders 
of the company dispelled all doubt on this point. The 
new officers are Wallace Downey, president; Samuel 
Q. Brown, vice-president; James A. Townsend, secre- 
tary; John H. Cuthbert, treasurer, and N. W. Dingwell, 
assistant secretary. Mr. Brown is president and a di- 
rector in the Tidewater Oil Company, as well as the 
Tidewater Pipe Company, Limited. He is also a di- 
rector of the Magnetic Iron Ore Company and the Asso- 
ciated Producers’ Company. Mr. Cuthbert is also a 
director in the Tidewater Oil Company and treasurer 
and director of the Tidewater Pipe Company, Limited, 
as well as a director in the Platt & Washkurn Refining 
Company and president and director of the Associated 
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Producers’ Company. ‘The presence of Samuel Q. 
Brown and John H. Cuthbert in the directorate of the 
Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Company lends color 
to the report that has been in the trade to the effect that 
this company intend building up a great plant on 
Shooter Island. 

A number of good orders for machine tools wer, 
placed during the week by large car building concerns 
Most important among these were the purchases of thie 
American Car & Foundry Company. The tools bought 
are for distribution among their various plants, es), 
cially in the Pennsylvania district. 

The Southern Car & Foundry Company of Birming 
ham, Ala., advise us that they expect to have specifica 
tions ready in about six weeks, when bids will be asked 
fur all machinery for their new steel car plant. The con 
pany have finished grading and will shortly begin th 
cunstruction of their large steel car plant on their 40 
acre site, at Ensley, about 500 feet from the plant of tly 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. They ex 
pect to have the plant ready for operation by the middle 
of next summer. Besides the car works a large malle 
able iron foundry will be built. 

Heavy purchases have been made by the Midvale 
Steel Company of Philadelphia for the equipment of the 
large new machine shops that have been added to their 
works. A large number of machine tools, it is said, stil! 
remain to be ordered. The crane order in connection 
with the work was awarded to Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. There will be two 60-ton and two 25-ton Shaw 
electric cranes. 

In connection with the new equipment for the Jun- 
iata and Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore also report large orders for 
Shaw electric cranes. Each of these shops will have 
two cranes of 65 tons capacity each. 

Some months ago we referred to the fact that Wil- 
liam Sellers & Co., Incorporated, of Philadelphia con- 
templated the erection of a new building for the exclu- 
sive manufacture of the Lanston monotype casting ma- 
chine. We are now officially informed that contracts 
for the building have been awarded. The building wil! 
be five stories high, 62 x 70 feet. The machinery re 
quired has been contracted for. 

Quigley, Davis & Dorp, Coopers Point, Camden, N. 
J., marine railway, ship and engine builders, recently 
organized, have leased from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company the 20-acre site formerly occupied by the Mor- 
ris & Mathis Shipbuilding Company, but now used by the 
Tway Machine Company, whose buildings the new concern 
have purchased. It is their intention to make a number 
of improvements to the yard, and as soon as these are 
completed the present working force will be increased and 
the firm will enter bids for the construction of all kinds 
of vessels. The members of the firm are W. H. Quigley 
formerly with the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, and the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding 
Company, Clayton P. Davis, formerly with the late Hil! 
man Shipbuilding Company and the Cramp Shipbuilding 
& Engine Company and Louis J. Dorp. formerly with the 
late Hillman and Neafie & Levy companies. 


Engines Pumps, Etc. 


In both high class engines and pumping machinery 
there is a searcity. Certain large engine builders have 
arrived at the point where they simply cannot make 
desirable deliveries. Pump builders are very much in 
the same fix. This condition has been brought about 
by the fact that purchasers held off just a little too long. 
Now every one is coming in, being forced to buy, but 
they are not getting the deliveries they expected to ob 
tain. 

Considerable surprise and pleasure was expressed in 
the trade over the fact that the contract for the con- 
densing apparatus for the New York Rapid Transit 
Railroad power station has been awarded to the re- 
cently formed Alberger Condenser Company, 95 Liberty 
street, New York. This is the largest contract ever 
given for a condensing apparatus, the total capacity of 
the outfit being 80,000 horse-power, comprised of eight 
units of 10,000 horse-power each. The type selected by 
the engineers of the Rapid Transit Subway Construc- 
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tion Company is the barometric condenser recently 
prought out by the Alberger Condenser Company. This 
is a jet condenser and operates on the dry vacuum sys- 
tem. The water, circulating and air pumps are to be 
operated by cross comp yund steam cylinders, with crank 
and fly wheels. The whole equipment is new and origi- 
nal in design and is expected to give results far in ad- 
vance of those heretofore obtained, both in economy and 
from an operative point of view. 


Woolston & Brew of 39-41 Cortlandt street announce 
that they have secured the general Eastern sales agency 
for the Brown-Corliss Engine Company of Milwaukee. 
Their territory will include the eastern half of Pennsyl- 
vyania, the entire States of New York and New Jersey 
and the New England States. The new Brown Com- 
pany will build vertical and horizontal engines from 150 
to 10,000 horse-power. In taking the representation of 
the Milwaukee company Woolston & Brew discontinue 
the handling of the product of C. H. Brown & Co. of 
Fitchburg, Mass. They have already made several sales 
for the Brown-Corliss Engine Company. Two 250 horse- 
power engines have been sold for installation in the 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York. To J. B. King & Co. of 
Staten Island they have sold a 1000 horse-power tandem 
compound and to the Cohasset Electric Light Company 
of Boston a 350 horse-power tandem compound. 


The Amoskeag Mfg. Company, Manchester, N. H., 
are supplementing their present power plant with a 
2500-kw. General Electric generator and motors from 
the same company. The generator will be driven by a 
McIntosh & Seymour vertical cross compound engine, 
cylinders, 33 and 66 inches in diameter and 48-inch 
stroke, running 120 revolutions per minute. Steam will 
be furnished from 12 Manning boilers fitted with Jones’ 
underfeed automatic stokers. The present power pliant 
consists of about 10,000 horse-power of water wheels 
and 10,000 horse-power of steam engines. It takes 
about 13,000 horse-power to run the mills, so that the 
additional steam plant will enable the company to run 
their entire plant when there is no water power avall- 
able. All contracts for equipment have been let. 

Subecontracts have been let by John Pierce of 277 
Broadway for the mechanical equipment of the Hall of 
Records Building. G. A. Suter received the steam heat- 
ing contract. Babcock & Wilcox boilers will be installed. 
The electrical contract, which includes the engines as 
well as the electrical equipment, was awarded to Charles 
L. Hidlitz of 1188 Broadway. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of 26 Cort- 
landt street and Cleveland have just closed the largest 
contract for conveying machinery which has been made 
in several years. The apparatus consists of a complete 
modern ore handling equipment for the new blast fur- 
nace plant being erected at Clairton, Pa., by the St. 
“lair Furnace Company. The plant will be one of the 
finest ever installed, and will cost about $500,000, It will 
consist of a car dumper, two bridges and 200 feet each 
of iron ore and coke bins, and will be completed in time 
for the operation of the furnaces next fall. In connec- 
tion with this work the Elwell-Parker Electric Company 
of 8&5 Cortlandt street and Cleveland received an order 
for some 20 electric motors, ranging from 300 horse- 
power down. 

The National Radiator Company of Johnstown, Pa., 
a new concern, formed to take over the entire business 
of the Fowler Radiator & Mfg. Company, inform us 
that they are enlarging their plant. 
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The Sharon Foundry Company have been organized 
with a capital of $250,000 and will build a large new 
foundry between South Sharon and Wheatland, Pa. 
Identified with the new concern are Robert Bentley, W. 
J. and Frank Hitchcock, pig iron manufacturers in the 
Mahoning Valley. The new concern will manufacture 
a general line of blast furnace, steel plant and rolling 
mill machinery, ingot molds and iron and steel castings. 
The officers are Joseph Riddell, president, and Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary and treasurer. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL IT? 


rHE MOST VALUABLE, THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT AND THE MOST WIDELY CIR- 
CULATED CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF THE 
METAL TRADES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


66 HE IRON AGE INDEX SUPPLE- 
MENT,” a directory of the goods and 
machines made by over 1300 regular 
advertisers in The Iron Age, has been 

annually issued in pamphlet form. This year it will 

appear as A CLOTH BOUND BOOK, convenient 

for desk use. It will be an elaborately classified di- 

rectory of the American Hardware, Iron, Machin- 

ery and Metal trades, from Pig Iron to Dental Wire, 
from Drills to Locomotives. It will be furnished 
free to all subscribers. In its new form it deserves 

a title more appropriate to its character. 

What shall we call it? 

A PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
will be paid to the person first suggesting the title 
we may ratify by adopting it. 

The facts are: 

It will give the names and addresses of makers 
of over 4,000 different articles manufactured by 
advertisers in The Iron Age. 

How elaborate and comprehensive is the classi- 
fication may be judged from the fact that 32 head- 
ings are devoted to distinguish the various kinds of 
Bells ; Bolts have 48 headings ; Castings, 36; Chains, 
43; Drills, 47; Lathes, 32; etc., ete. 

The name and address of each manufacturer 
will be inserted under as many headings as are re- 
quired.to fully cover his line of goods. 

It will contain the names of none but advertisers 
in The Iron Age. 

It will contain no paid matter or advertisements. 

The number of names in the last issue under 
each heading ranged from 1 to 83. 

A copy of the book will be furnished FREE to 
every subscriber to The Iron Age. 

It will thus have a general circulation among 
the Iron, Hardware, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
including purchasing agents of much more than 
half the railroad mileage in the United States, and 
to subscribers in over 500 places in foreign coun- 
tries. 

It will be the most valuable, the| most convenient 
and the most widely circulated classified directory 
of the Metal Trades of the United States that has 
ever been issued. 

Its contents, convenient form and wide circula- 
tion will give it great value to both buyers and man- 
ufacturers. 

For the expense and labor of its| compilation and 
distribution we will receive no direct return, but 
we believe its utility to our subscribers and its ad- 
vantage to our advertisers will amply repay us. 

Suggested titles must be submitted in writing. 
They will be considered in thé order of their re- 
ceipt. Any number of titles may be submitted by 
one person. Our decision of all | questions to be 
final. Address: “ Title Competition, The Iron Age, 
232-238 William Street, New York.” 
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HARDWARE. 


| manufacturers of this country are enjoying an 


era of matchless prosperity, as measured by the 
transactions and the resultant profit. The 


Nearly 


volume of 
problem for the future is how to maintain it. 
every enterprising manufacturing center has witnessed 
a marked increase in capacity during these years of 


well being, 


the direct result of higher prices and active 
demand. Neuriy every portion of the world is looking 
toward us for supplies of some kind, either manufactures 
or raw materials, the products of farm, forest or mine. 
A good merebant uses his ability to forecast the course 
of things, to anticipate a possible shrinkage in the vol- 
ume and profit of his business. That the laws of supply 
and demand at the present high rate of production will 
ultimately lead to low prices is certain, and, as surely, 
a falling off in the demand and accompanying depres- 
sion are to be When the 
some manufacturers will recognize their lack of fore- 


looked for. reaction comes 


sight in neglecting to cultivate the foreign field. 


The wisdom of preparing intelligently and systemat- 
ically for less favorable conditions is illustrated in the 
policy pursued by some of the large consolidations in 
various lines. These great interests are already estab- 
lishing branches in important foreign markets, where, 
with their forces on the ground and their expert knowl- 
edge, they are preparing to attract and hold business. 
Evidence of the success of these efforts is seen in the 
constant extension of American trade, which is re- 
garded with so much apprehension by England and the 
Continent. A similar spirit is shown by other manu- 
facturers whose position is less conspicuous, and whose 
products, as the result of their enterprise and energy, 
are finding their way into many foreign markets. 


The next great depression will emphasize the wisdom 
of this policy, as those who have pursued it will be in 
an exceedingly advantageous position when the domes- 
tic demand relaxes. At the same time it will drive 
manufacturers who have been satisfied with the home 
trade to look for foreign business, probably under much 
less favorable conditions than exist at present. There 
is little doubt of the ultimate result. Our unparalleled 
resources in mineral and agricultural products, our vast 
and diversified manufactures, our transportation facili- 
ties on land and water, the spirit and ambition of our 
merchants and manufacturers, give exceptional advan- 
tages that will win in the end. Those, however, who 
are first in the field will have an important advantage 
over their shortsighted competitors. The foundation 
work, necessarily slow, will have been done and the 
building up of trade will be comparatively easy. If, 
however, no preparation of this kind has been made, if 
the goods are strange to the market, and possibly re- 
quire modification to adapt them to it, if no channels 
for their distribution have been arranged, it will neces- 
sarily require time and expense to establish relations 
which will result in anything like a satisfactory volume 
of business. The matter should therefore be taken in 
hand in these days of prosperity, when the foreign 
business is not greatly needed, the product being readily 
disposed of at home. Conditions for cultivating export 
business are too favorable to be neglected. 


We still continue to receive many inquiries from 
houses who do a jobbing business of comparatively lim- 
ited extent in connection with their retail trade, asking 
how they can obtain recognition as jobbers. It may be 
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presumed that their object is to enable them to buy at 
jobbers’ prices. The inquiry, however, is based upon 
the supposition that there is a list of jobbers, who in 
the virtue of their representation on such list are en 
titled to jobbers’ prices on all lines of goods. This is 4 
The manufac 
turers and the trade are not determined in such man 


misapprehension. relation between the 
ner, but depend on special consideration in each cas: 
A house may be on the list of jobbers for one line of 
goods and not for another. In many lines also there i 
no formal jobbers’ list which has been agreed upon by 
This 
is the case in almost all lines where there is an open 


the manufacturers to control the making of prices. 


imarket, while on the other hand, where there is a rigid 
agreement in the form of pool or combination of some 
kind in regard to prices, such lists are generally used 
Where there is no such formal regulation of the matte: 
manufacturers are free to give jobbing prices to an, 
house they may choose thus to favor, and, in matte: 
of fact, often give such prices to comparatively smal 
This 
being the condition of things, there obviously is no such 


houses when they deem it a good business policy. 


thing as “the jobbers’ list’? in the sense in which the 


expression is sometimes used. There are many job- 
bers’ lists relating to special lines, and there are many 
lines in which the question of obtaining jobbers’ prices 
is not determined in any such classification of the trade, 
but by merchants and the 
manufacturers. Merchants who are doing a jobbing 
business, even of a limited extent, should have com 
paratively little difficulty in obtaining favorable terms, 
for such houses, if thoroughly responsible, prompt in 
payment and able to sell a fair quantity of goods, are, 
in the estimation of manufacturers, very desirable cus- 


tomers. 


negotiations between the 


Condition of Trade. 


The trade in several sections is feeling the effect of 
winter tends to reduce slight- 
business, 


severe which 


ly the 


weather, 
volume of current which, in spite 
The job- 
bers and others who visit the retail trade are fully oc- 
cupied, their travelers sending in well filled order sheets 
and reporting an excellent feeling among business men 
at large. It is evident that labor is well employed, fac- 
tories in almost all lines running to their full capacity 
and new enterprises being engaged in with a confident 
and liberal spirit. The demand for structural iron and 
the reports of architects and builders, as well as those 
from manufacturers and merchants, agree that building 
during the present year is going to be exceptionally ac 
tive, as buildings of almost all classes are being pro- 
jected with unusual enterprise. The demand for Build- 
ers’ Hardware is already large and beyond the capacity 
of manufacturers to supply promptly. There does not 
seem to be an immediate prospect of a change in this re- 
spect. In quite a good many lines the manufacturers are 
finding their factories overtaxed and delay is occasioned 
in the execution of orders. On the other hand some of 
the factories are catching up with orders and are making 
shipments more promptly than for some time. In only 
exceptional cases is this causing anything of a softening 
in prices, which are given firm tone by the condition of 
the iron market, the large demand and the gradually in- 
creasing cost of production on account of advances 


of this influence, continues large and steady. 


which have taken place in wages. The cost of living 
as the result of the 
higher prices ruling for food and practically all the 
necessaries of life is a fact underlying the growing cost 


of goods. The gradual changes in the values of Hard- 


being also materially increased 
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ware during the week in review are comparatively unim- 
portant. The progress which has been made in the direc- 
tion of consolidation of Axe interests gives evenness to 
what has for some time been a low and demoralized mar 
ket. Slightly higher prices ure also resulting in this 
ine. Other changes are for the mest part in the direc- 
tion of a revision of quotations, which often results in 
the withdrawal of concessions which have heretofore 
heen made. Export business continues large and varied 
n the character of goods sent out of the country to an 
increasing number of foreign buyers. 
Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

rhe recent snow storms and much colder weather 
have checked outdoor activity, causing a falling off in 
demand for Building Material, but other goods are going 
out freely. A shortage in Wire products, especially 
Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting, seems inevitable. it 
is stated that the factories are now unable to take more 
orders for delivery this season and jobbers are fast get- 
ting into a condition which will compel them to stop 
making sales. Prices show a general tendency to ad- 
vance. This is being resisted as much as possible, but if 
Iron and Steel move up much further finished products 
will probably go with them. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Our report of last week citing the general state of 
trade in the market for Hardware cannot be modified 
this week, as the same conditions of active and strong 
demand hold good at this time. The extensive building 
operations being carried forward in this city makes a 
strong local demand for Builders’ Hardware, and as 
milder weather approaches this demand is likely to in- 
crease. As noted in previous reports, the buying is well 
distributed, and the liberal scale on which the dealers 
are placing their orders bodes well for the future of the 
market. We hear no complaints from the heavy depart- 
ment of the market, and the quality and quantity of de- 
mand is said to be of a very satisfactory order. 


San Francisco. 

PAcIFIC HARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY Under the 
title of the new firm who have succeeded Miller, Sloss 
& Scott, we ure now addressing our first communication 
to you as regards the trade on the Pacific Coast. This 
vear so far has been the driest season we have had for 
a long time, and a great deal of anxiety is expressed 
over the condition of the crops, particularly in the San 
Joaquin Valley and Southern California. The last few 
days we were fdvored with a few showers, which has 
brightened up considerably the hopes of those who pre- 
dicted a dry season. 

The demand for all kinds of Hardware is good and 
the supply here is adequate, except Structural Material. 
Beams, Channels, &¢., are very scarce in San Francisco, 
and as the mills are very slow in their delivery this 
stops building operations on the large buildings now 
being erected. 

The farming interests in the northern part of Cali- 
fornia are in good shape and Agricultural Tools are now 
being called for. 

The situation summed up is that prospects are good 
for a profitable year to the mercantile community on 
the Pacifie Coast. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betknap & Co.—The main report from this 
taarket just now, if it dealt with those things which 
concern us most, would be meteorological in its char- 
acter. We are all simply wondering when the icy 
zrip of winter is going to let go its hold. We have now 
the third week of it since the great sleet storm fell 
Which deposited 3 inches of solid ice on all of our roofs, 
streets and trees, bringing great destruction and absorb- 
ing our best efforts to dig out. One snow after another 
has fallen on top of this, and despite an occasional 
gleam of the sun, which by this time of year has some- 
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thing to say from its northering course and longer hours, 
we have had little to encourage us. It has made ship 
ping extremely difficult. Communication between Ken- 
tucky towns hereabouts has been ag in Holland—on 
skates and in sleighs. 

With all this there is an excellent demand for goods, 
particularly Bar Iron, Steel Sheets, Angles and every- 
thing which goes into construction, as,| of course, a little 
further south than this the rigors of|the situation are 
not so severely felt. 

As long as the demand exceeds the supply there is 
no trouble keeping a steady or steadily advancing mar- 
ket. The subject of the supply of fuel|is always a burn- 
ing one, and the difficulty of getting a sufficient quan- 
tity mined and transported when once on top of the 
ground is still one which is not overcome. 

The cost of living has been somewhat further in- 
creased by a soap trust, which has put up the price of 
ordinary soap about 20 per cent. at one move. The 
writer overheard in one of our prominent book stores 
that the publishers of bibies had got together, and the 
inspiration for godliness was going to take its place 
next to that of cleanliness in submission to trust con- 
trol. As this is not strictly in the Hardware line, we 
cannot vouch for the truth of this statement, but it 
may be that the Scriptures are next in the line of en- 
hanced values. lor aught we on the outside can tell, 
some syndicate may be arranging for a merger with the 
Apochrypha. 

Cleveland. 


THe W. Bincuam Company.—TLhe Hardware trade in 
Cleveland is exceptionally good at the present time. We 
are surprised at the large number of well assorted orders 
for general Hardware that our saleSsmen are sending 
in from every section of the country, especially for im- 
inediate shipment. 

The demand for Carpenters’ Tools, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Fancy Planes, Auger Bits and Chisels is par- 
ticularly good, and as our trade in thig line of goods has 
been exceedingly large during the past year, the orders 
for these goods now indicate to us that labor is well 
employed, that carpenters have been unusually busy for 
the past year and expect to be during the coming sea- 
son. 

The outlook for general trade in this section for the 
present, as well as the future, is very bright. The man- 
ufacturers in some lines are catching up on back orders 
and we are now accumulating a stock so that we can 
supply our customers promptly. We are paying partie 
ular attention to voluntary or mail orders, and they are 
coming to us in good volume, because we are able to 
take care of our customers promptly. 

Our customers seem to have plenty of money with 
which to discount their bills, which goes to prove that 
the Hardware business is at present prosperous and 
certainly remunerative to the retail dealers. 

Our prices on general goods are so low that none of 
our customers seem to be afraid to stock up quite lib- 
erally. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CorBettT, Farttnec & Rorertson.—The business being 
done and the outlook for the future, both as regards city 
and country trade, are rarely exceeded at this time of 
the year. The architects’ offices have as much, if not 
more, work to start the season than they had last year, 
although the cost of building is very much greater than 
two years ago. Laborers and mechanics are well em- 
ployed at full wages, the union having made at least 
two advances during the past year, in shorter hours and 
increased pay. 

In the country a large crop of wheat has been prac- 
tically sold on a rising market, a satisfactory condition 
for the producer. Hops are well cleaned out, so that 
there is no carry over, as there often is, as a menace to 
coming crop. Wool, too, has been well sold, so that the 
new clip should command a good gale. Charters for 
sailing vessels are declining, and as every shilling drop 
means more for wheat at this port, the farmer will bene- 
fit at ship owner’s expense. Altogether we thank God 
our lot is “* Where rolls the Oregon.” 
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Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—Trade during the 
past week we feel has been quite up to the average of 
one year ago. 

Barbed Wire and Wire Nails.—The experience in this 
market in regard to these two items is that the demand 
has been in excess of one year ago, with prices held 
more firmly to the manufacturers’ present figures to the 
retail trade than was the case earlier in the season. The 
trade appear to be apparently ignoring the outside com- 
petition which then existed of meeting prices where some 
outsiders were selling short expecting to recoup by de- 
clines. The tables have turned in that respect, and a 
gradual advance appears to have temporarily at least 
killed that unbusinesslike competition. 

Azes.—Reports have reached us of an advance in 
Axes, although full particulars are not yet obtainable. 
Krom what we hear, however, the former plan of limit- 
ing the amount of orders accepted for Second-Quality 
Axes to a certain percentage of the purchase of high 
grade Axes has not been eliminated. We all remember 
the old song of, “ The waiter roared it through the hall, 
we don’t give bread with one fish ball.” That song 
might be changed to, “ We give but one roll with ten 
fish balls, and persons who want a smaller number of 
fish balls get a limited supply of rolls.’”’” We trust we are 
mistaken in this information. We can hardly conceive 
how the new syndicate could adopt such unsavory meas- 
ures, and while the price of Second-Quality Axes has 
advanced from what we hear fully 75 cents a dozen they 
still limit the quantity. It looks to the average man the 
only reason is the second quality may be equal to the 
first quality. There can be only one other construction 
to it, that factories’ special brands are not looked upon 
as so valuable by the trade at large as the factories 
chose to look upon them. However, you pay your 
money, but you don’t have your choice. 

Steel Goods.—There is a stiffening in the market price 
of Steel Goods, owing to the fact that various manufac- 
turers have withdrawn quotations. Further, the infor- 
mation reaches us that manufacturers, as a rule, have 
booked orders equal to their capacity to produce for the 
next six months. 

Hardware Organizations.—The trade is naturally inter- 
ested in the annual meetings of the various State Hard- 
ware associations which have been held during the 
month of January, and will be held during the months 
of February and March. The annual addresses of the 
presidents of these organizations certainly show consid- 
erable thought and exhibit the fact that nearly all of 
them have matters pertaining to the betterment of trade 
well in hand; and they certainly should, and we believe 
do, feel they have the full sympathies of the jobbers and 
the desire to aid them wherever possible to correct exist- 
ing irregularities in trade which are so demoralizing to 
the retail trade. We do not see how any manufacturer 
ean ignore the corner stoneof the National Hardware As- 
sociation—namely, “ A high standard of business meth- 
ods,” nor do we for a moment see why they should not 
recognize the fact that there are certain channels through 
which some of them distribute their goods which are 
demoralizing alike to other manufacturers, who refuse 
such opportunities to dispose of their goods, as well as 
to both wholesale and retail merchants. 

Collections are comparatively fair. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand for Wire Nails is large and 


active. Recent storms added to the insufficiency of 
transportation facilities have temporarily increased the 
difficulty of getting prompt mill shipments. The mar- 
ket is strong, and is represented by the quotation in 
ecarload lots of $2.05 to $2.10, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, plus ac- 
tual freight to destination. 

New York.—The recent snow storm, which interfered 
greatly with local transportation, has caused a falling 
off in the store demand for Wire Nails during the 
week. The market is represented by the, following 
quotations: Small lots from store, $2.25 to $2.30; car- 
loads on dock, $2.18 to $2.20. 
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Chicago, by /'elegraph.—Manufacturers of Wire Nails 
report a continued heavy demand, which is not only tak 
ing their current production but has seriously broken 
their stocks, causing them to fall behind in making 
shipments. They look for a still larger trade next 
month. Jobbers report their trade not so heavy as in 
January, but the volume of business is still quite large 
Single carloads are held at $2.20 and small lots at $2.25 
to $2.30. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Business is Wire Nails is said 
to be on a good scale, and generally firm prices prevail. 
Small lots from store are quoted at $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—The unfavorable weather of the last 
couple of weeks has perhaps affected demand for Wire 
Nails to some extent, yet a good many orders are being 
placed by the large jobbing houses and small buyers as 
well, in anticipation of a heavy spring trade. The re- 
cent advance in prices is, we are advised, being firmly 
held. We quote Wire Nails in carloads and larger lots 
at $2.05, and small lots at $2.10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market continues firm and 
steady at former quotations. The regular monthly 
meeting of the Cut Nail Association has been postponed 
until March 4 to secure the attendance of all the mem- 
bers. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitsburgh, plus 
the actual freight to point of destination, terms 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 


NE I ois onccewaceesctieaaeere Mehemkeeal $1.95 
Less than carload lots 


New York.—The local demand for Cut Nails has been 
somewhat interfered with by the holiday and storm 
during the week. New York quotations for carload and 
less than carload lots are as follows: 

Cee an I os cee Vildeneeses scx ives ree $2. 
Less than carload lots on dock 
Small lots from store 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Yhe adjustment of prices to 
$2.20 for small lots brings Cut Nails on a better footing 
with Wire Nails, and causes a somewhat larger de- 
mand. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Cut Nails are not in very 
large demand and the quotation for small lots from 
store continues to be $2.30 to $2.35. 

Pitisburgh.—We note a moderate demand for Cut 
Nails and the tone of the market is very firm. Mills are 
able to ship out their product of Cut Nails on orders 
about as fast as made. We quote Cut Nails at $1.95, 
base, in carload lots, and $2 in less than carload lots, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination. 


Barb Wire.—The demand for Barb Wire at mill for 
spring delivery is large, with a prospect of increased 
activity until the spring trade commences. Quotations 
for round lots are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, 
$2.60; Galvanized, $2.90; less than carload lots, Painted, 

2.65; Galvanized, $2.95. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—TYhe leading manufacturers re- 
port the demand for Barb Wire running much in excess 
of anything previously known. Their increased capa- 
city does not enable them to keep up with business, but 
they are in arrears and are falling further ‘behind every 
day. Jobbers are having a good trade, but it is not 
quite so heavy as in January. Single carloads are sell- 
ing at $2.80 for Painted and $3.10 for Galvanized, with 
} cents extra for small lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Barb Wire continues to move 
in a way satisfactory to the jobbers, and the demand 
is referred to as being of considerable volume. Jobbers 
quote carload lots at $2.95 for Painted and $3.25 for Gal- 
vanized. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a good demand for Barb Wire, 
jobbers placing liberal orders, getting ready for spring 
trade, which promises to be very large. We quote Gal- 
vanized Barb Wire at $2.90 in carloads to jobbers and 
Painted at $2.60, terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For small lots 
higher prices are charged. 

Plain Wire.—Manufacturers of Plain Wire have their 
facilities taxed to keep up with demand. The market 
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is strong and prices are being firmly adhered to. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots...........+++0+ $2.00 $2.40 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in carload lots............+..- 2.10 2.50 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.20 2.60 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


ye Sees Cr ee er ee ee ere $0.40 extra. 
WD, a i a: 9a oot $0.05 advance over base........ = 
De. i ceeuenen 10 . ” pile ee es 
12 and 12%. 15 - 5 ere rr ere | Bas 
|) Se eee .25 sis a kane a 
Miscivewess 35 7” oa wea ceee aa On 
| Me eee Ae Te 
RO oc wat eer .55 - - MS  -eatucdne, cae 
Oi percha alee .70 ss _ FP aaewrnen ee. 
7G. ccvensae ee “ se gee or Loe Cl * 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The capacity of Plain Wire fac- 
tories appears to be fully taken up by the strong demand, 
notwithstanding the increase in capacity made by the 
old manufacturers, as well as new establishments. Job- 
bers quote small lots from stock at $2.20, base. 

St, Louis, by Telegraph.—The jobbers are having a good 
trade in Plain Wire, and no change is to be noted in 
price: No. 9 at $2.30, and Galvanized at $2.70, with the 
usual advance for other sizes. 

Pittsburgh.—We note a continued heavy demand for 
Plain Wire, and the market is very firm. Spring trade 
this year promises to be heavier than ever before. We 
quote Plain Wire at $2 and Galvanized $2.35 in car- 
loads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms. For small lots from 
$2 to $3 a ton higher prices are charged. 

Augers and Bits.--Existing prices of Augers and Bits 
were confirmed by the manufacturers at a meeting held 
on February 12. 

Axes.—As referred to more fully in another column 
in connection with the notice of what is being done by 
the Axe manufacturers in the way of consolidation, 
prices on this line of goods are slightly higher. The 
advance is from 5 to 10 per cent. on the leading goods. 
The manufacturers on the 17th began marketing their 
product for the coming season, thus putting the new 
prices into effect. While it is anticipated that the mar- 
ket will be quite regular, as the new prices are strictly 
maintained, there will probably be a good deal of enter- 
prise shown by the manufacturers in securing orders 
for their various factories. 


Sash Weights.—The manufacturers of Sash Weights 
are working together with a good degree of harmony 
and have recently been giving careful attention to the 
question of the cost of production and the relation which 
costs should bear to the selling price. As the result of 
this we understand that some of them who were making 
exceptionally low quotations have withdrawn their 
prices, and the market is thus somewhat more even than 
heretofore. ‘The high price of the raw material and the 
difficulty in many cases of obtaining it has also a tonic 
effect on the market. 


Cordage.—Sisal Rope has been advanced to 9% to 10 
cents per pound, on the basis of 7-16 inch and larger, by 
some manufacturers, on account of the higher price of 
the raw material. Other manufacturers who have a 
stock of fiber on hand are quoting at 9 cents per pound. 
The lower price may be raised at any time, as the cost of 
the raw material justifies an advance. Manila Rope is 
quoted at 18 cents per pound on the same basis. De- 
mand for Rope is moderate. 

Chisels.—The Chisel manufacturers, at a meeting 
held on February 13, confirmed existing prices. 

Binder Twine.—Prices made on Binder Twine by 
some of the manufacturers are as follows, f.o.b. New 
York, with 14 cent per pound rebate in carload lots: 


7 Per pound. 
RE So EE Golde wos eas bk Bnd Ro ew eee cdo 10%. 
RIM eta oils Ur pat anti lie Fal eR tat ANN oe 10%c. 
UD ies te sre sro. dears «hha e lard Eine! we win ea aed 134%4c 


Pure Manila.. ; : , ' ial ihe ct aie niles oe eine eke 14%. 
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Some manufacturers are guaranteeing these prices to 
May 1, date of shipment. 

Glass.—The situation in the Window Glass market 
remains unchanged. One result of the cut in prices 
made by the Independent Glass Company has been to 
restrict buying to immediate needs. While there is a 
possibility of higher prices being made by the American 
Window Glass Company later in the season, there is 
no evidence of speculative buying. The following are 
the quotations of the Jobbers’ Association: 

Discount. 
ee MNO so hwrne.ava Ge redd naman ashen wewes 90 and 10 % 
F.o.b. factory, carload lots: 

Single strength...................-9 and 10 and 7% % 

Re CRONE osc cnkccaveseedana 90 and 10 and 10 % 
Seven of the Plate Glass factories, which represent al- 
most the entire productive capacity of the country, have 
agreed, it is reported, to close down their works dur- 
ing the month of July this year. It is further rumored 
that a general 5 per cent. reduction will soon be made 
in Plate Glass prices. The causes of these changes in 
policy are alluded to as being the large increase in the 
domestic producing capacity and the demoralized con- 
dition of the foreign industry, which threatens still 
heavier importations. 

Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The demand for White 
Lead in Oil continues good for the season, and some of 
those ordering want the goods shipped at once, so as to 
secure their delivery in the near future. In large lots 
there is some shading reported from regular quotations, 
which are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds or over, 6 
cents per pound; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 6% 
cents per pound. 

Oils.—-Linseed Oil.—Buying in Linseed Oil has been 
more active for the past two weeks. Prices which have 
been in force since January 29, 1902, continue to rule, 
and are as follows: City Raw, 63 to 64 cents, according 
to quantity; out of town Raw, 62 to 63 cents, according 
to quantity. Boiled Oil is 2 cents per gallon advance on 
Raw. 





RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY. 


HE RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. COMPANY, New 
Britain, Conn., held their annual meeting February 
5, at which the old Board of Directors was re-elected. 
This meeting was adjourned one week, to the 12th inst., 
when L. H. Wales resigned as general manager and 
treasurer, and also as a director of the company, on ac- 
count of ill health. To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Wales’ resignation from the Board of Directors, Howard 
S. Hart was elected. Mr. Hart is the son of William 
H. Hart (president of the Stanley Works) and member 
of the firm of Hart & Cooley. He is a young man of 
great executive ability and succeeds to the position of 
general manager of the Russell & Erwin factories. 

The following officers were elected by the directors 
after these changes were made: President, George J. 
szaighton of New York; vice-president, Howard S. Hart; 
secretary, Theodore E. Smith, and assistant secretary, 
Isaac D. Russell, all of New Britain; and assistant treas- 
urer, Edwin Meyer of New York. The position of 
treasurer was not filled at the meeting, and the vacancy 
will be left open for future determination. 

casting 

EDWARD G. WATKINS announces that the business 
heretofore carried on by him under the name of the 
Simplex Time Recorder Company, Gardner, Mass., has 
been transferred to a new corporation organized under 
the laws of Massachusetts, who will continue under the 
same style. Mr. Watkins is president of the new com- 
pany and M. A. Creed secretary and treasurer. The 
directors are Messrs. Watkins and Creed and George O. 
Sawin. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
are greatly annoyed at a report circulated to the effect 
that they have sold a block of their stock to the Am- 
munition Association, and have joined that association. 
They deny that there is the least foundation for any 
such statement, and state that they are absolutely in- 
dependent of all other manufacturers in their line and 
propose remaining so. 
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Missouri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Missouri Retail 
T Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association opened 
its two days’ session in St. Louis, at the rooms of the 
Mercantile Club, shortly after 10 o'clock on Tuesday 
morning, 18th inst. The membership present at that 
time was not large, there being less than 75 in attend- 
ance. After being called to order President B. F. Naylor, 
Marshall, proceeded to deiiver his annual address, in 
which he briefly and carefully gave the conditions as 
they exist in the organization, and what the members 
have to face for the future. 

Following the president, the secretary, Frederick 
Neudorff of St. Joseph, presented his annual report, 
which, on motion, was accepted by the convention. 

A paper on “ Association Loyalty” was then read 
by Taylor Frier of Louisiana, which is given on another 
page. Call was then made for the paper of August 
Steinmeier of St. Louis, but after consideration it was 
concluded to let this be presented at a later session. The 
secretary then proceeded to read several communica- 
tions, some welcoming the delegates to the city, and 
others from members regretting inability to be present. 


B. F. NAYUOR, President. 

Ap extract from the president’s report of the National 
Jobbers’ Association was requested by vote of the mem- 
bers to be read. 

Invitations for the payment of dues were extended, 
and signing by the secretary of railroad tickets for the 
return trip of the delegates consumed some time at this 
point. 

The chair then brought up the subject of the banquet 
which was planned in the visitors’ honor, and in a grace- 
ful speech thanked the local association for the honor, 
but expressed regret that it had been planned, as he felt 
that visiting delegates did not come for entertainment 
and pleasure, but for hard work, and he feared that en- 
tertainment of this kind was apt to distract their minds 
from the real object of the convention. J. W. Poland 
of Carrollton followed with a short talk in the same 
strain. 

A. F. Geschwindner and F, A. Kansteiner answered 
the remarks of the two gentlemen in a happy and cordial 
way and said that the plans had been carefully arranged 
for this event, and that the local association did not 
consider the convention complete without this banquet, 
as it served to make friendships stronger to meet as a 
body about the festive board. 

Taylor Frier of Louisiana proposed that a special in- 
vitation be extended for new members. J. W. Poland 
strongly advocated promptness and strict attendance to 
the sessions during the meeting and implored all mem- 
bers to take an active interest in the proceedings. The 
chair strongly supported these remarks. 


Mr. Best of Palmyra made a motion to appoint a 
committee to amend by-laws, and it was carried. The 
chair named as the committee Messrs. Best, Poland and 
IKXansteiner. 

The chair requested all who had complaints or 
grievances to file them with the secretary before the 
afternoon session. 

Mr. Best then spoke of the past methods of work and 
urged that there be in the future more unity of purpose 
und higher plan of action. After some more remarks by 
the president on the various committees and their work, 
adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock in the afternoon 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention reconvened and was called to orde: 
about 2.25, and, following some informal discussion by 
Frank Mayer of Macon and O. W. Johnson of Marshal! 
the paper on the “ Evolution of the Hardware Business, 
1850-1901,” by Wm. Kansteiner of Hannibal was read 
by F. A. Kansteiner of St. Louis.. This paper is given 
on another page. 

The Question Box was then decided as the next order 
of business, and the paper prepared by Louis Hering of 
Blackburn was read by the secretary. Several gentle 
men were then called upon by the chair for remarks, but 
declined under the plea of not being prepared. 

P. EK. Harney, ex-president of the association, was 
next presented to the convention and gave a timely talk 
on the benefits to be derived from proper organization, 
telling of the general character and class of buyers that 
the Hardwaremen have to deal with, and how the dis- 
aster resulting from the cutting of prices could be over- 
come if a proper co-operation could only be brought 
about by a more general interst and membership in the 
present organization. 

Mr. Best, as chairman of the Committee for the Re- 
vision of the By-Laws, was next called upon, but asked 
that their report be deferred until Wednesday. 


Co-operative Insurance. 

The chair introduced for discussion the subject of co 
operative insurance, and the first response was from 
J. M. Kenyon of Maitland. Mr. Kenyon gave informa- 
tion in connection with the Western Retail Implement 
and Vehicle Dealers’ Underwriters’ Association, of 
which he is a member. He stated that this organiza- 
tion was in a most satisfactory working condition and 
that he could testify personally to a great saving in the 
matter of his insurance account. 

The secretary next read a pamphlet and statement 
of the financial condition of the co-operative insurance 
association connected with the Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. 

In answer to the suggestion that the Missouri Asso- 
ciation be organized in this insurance matter, Louis 
Hering counciled them not to at this time, as he felt 
that they were not strong enough. fF. A. Kansteiner 
suggested that the secretary be instructed to send notices 
to the different members, asking them if they would 
support a movement in this direction. 

Mr. Hering was again heard from, and stated that 
he did not believe that such a company should be formed 
unless it had a backing of at least 200 merchants. 


Organization. 

F. B. Haus gave a strong talk on organization, and 
stated his views in regard to the enrollment of dealers 
throughout the State, saying that if they will not enroll 
through the ordinary means of invitation by maj] they 
should be got into line by personal solicitation, by point- 
ing out to thein the advantages and benefits that would 
come directly to them by membership in the association. 


Address by R. W. Shapleigh. 

R. W. Shapleigh of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company, St. Louis, and ex-president of the National 
Hardware Association, was next called on for an ad- 
dress, but he first stated he had no regular paper pre- 
pared, and said in part that he was very pleased to see 
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) many representatives of the retail dealers of the State 
of Missouri. He considered the purposes and aims of 
the association most excellent, and believed that such 
ganizations were a_ benefit to their membership 
throughout the country. He further believed that the 
oming together of the dealers from the different sec- 
tions of the State, to discuss methods, could not fail to 
be beneficial to all concerned. Merchants in business 
should not be of the idea that they know it all and that 
they cannot receive benefit from meeting with others in 
their line, and he thought that this intercourse, which 
was only brought about through organization, could not 
be measured in dollars and cents. Great friendship was 
felt by him for organizations of this kind. The feeling 
if rivalry will lose its vindictiveness if dealers will come 
together with the idea to form a and greater 
friendship and to adopt a much higher plane of methods. 
it eannot be expected that immediate returns will result, 
is it takes time for such accomplishments, but advance- 
ment and benefits are sure to come in time. A hearty 


closer 





FREDERICK 


NEUDORFF, Secretary. 
welcome Was extended to the visitors, and every effort, 
he stated, would be made to make their stay profitable 
und pleasant. 

Non-Members. 

Some discussion followed as to the best method of 
reaching the dealers of the State who are not now mem- 
bers of the association. On this subject Taylor Frier, A. 
H. Gruendler and I’, A. Kansteiner were heard from. 

J. F. Bannon of St. Louis next gave a good general 
talk on furthering the welfare of the organization, and 
urged that more interest be manifested in the work, and 
that the membership be shown the necessity of co-opera- 
tion. He urged the members to come together for work, 
and thus success would be inevitable. Mr. Bannon stated 
that the Missouri Association started under most aus- 
picious circumstances, and that it was bound to grow 
and succeed. 

Mr. Barcley of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association 
Was the next speaker, and read an interesting paper, 
which we will publish in a future issue. 

The general programme being completed for the af- 
ternoon, the convention adjourned to meet in executive 
session. 

An enjoyable and successful banquet was served in 
the evening. 


Evolution of the Hardware Business— 1850-1901. 
BY WILLIAM KANSTEINER, HANNIBAL, MO. 

Fifty years is quite a space of time, and to review 
some of the events, even mentally, is like rewinding a 
grand panorama. The future history will record the 
vast changes that have taken place during the last 
century in mechanics, art and science, which are al- 
most incomprehensible. Take St. Louis, for instance, 
Fifty-five years ago it was a city of about 50,000 inhab- 
itants without artificial means to light the streets, ex- 
cepting a few oil Rapid transit consisted in 


lanterns, 
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three omnibus lines, north, west and south, propelled 
by horse power, and not always very reliable. There 
was no street railway, electric power was not even 
dreamed of, no telegraph, no railroad, at least not in 
Missouri, very little in Illinois. All commerce depended 
on steamboat and canal boat. Interior civilization had 
to depend on the peddler wagon and other vehicles, not 
to forget the noble ox team; traveling, besides steam- 
boats, had to be done on foot, horseback and stage 
coach. 

TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE 
great deal of time. St. Louis merchants 
would consider themselves fortunate if they received a 
shipment of heavy goods from the far East (as it was 
called) inside of two months. Transportation was by 
sailing vessels down the Atlantic Coast to New Orleans, 
and from there by steamboat up the Mississippi River. 
Light goods would come by canal from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh, then down the Ohio River by steamboat 
around by Cairo. Another route was by the New York 
canal to Buffalo, thence by lake to Chicago, down by 
canal and steamboat on the Illinois River, reloading the 
same four times. This inland transportation would 
consume about four weeks at least. This would only 
do, though, in warm weather. When the canals, rivers 
and lake would close with ice the trade had to go in 
winter quarters, so to The writer has seen 
Main street, which was then the wholesale part of St. 
Louis, in the latter part of January almost deserted. 
The retail merchant had to have sufficient stoek to car- 
ry him through the winter, especially in the Hardware 


consumed a 


speak. 


trade. It was not customary to buy so frequently as 
now. ‘Traveling men were not known. The merchant 
doing business away from these wholesale centers 


would make one or two trips a year to buy goods suffi- 
cient for a certain time. This mode of business would 
now be very unpleasant and inconvenient. At that time 
people would take life more easy. Business had more 
pleasure. Customers would wait a month or longer 
for certain articles and not becom impatient. 
PRICES WERE STEADY, 
there being very little fluctuation. Nearly every article 
was bought and sold at a net price, no strings of dis- 
count to figure. For 15 years the price-list of Wood 
Screws did not change 1 cent, the discount remaining 
25 or 30 per cent, according to place of purchase. Goods 
could be bought cheaper in Cincinanti than in St. Louis, 
and cheaper in New York than in Cincinnati, but trans- 
portation, exchange and mail would more than equalize 
the price in small shipments. In 10 years the price on 
Nails dropped from $2.75, base, to $2.62%4, base, and so 
pretty much in the whole line, very little change in 
price. If stock got low, we would buy to keep up the 
assortment; no figure being afraid 
goods would soon little change in 
style or make of goods took place. 
THE ASSORTMENT 
was very limited, about one-tenth of what it is now, ex- 
cept in Cutlery, which trade was left entirely to the 
Hardware dealer. In Edge Tools, about four kinds of 
Axes, eight kinds of Saws, but a full line of Tang Firm- 
er Chisels and Socket Framing Chisels, Wooden Braces 
with a lot of small Bits, a full assortment of old-time 
Bench Planes and Molding Planes would make a good 
stock of Tools. Free delivery and delivery wagons 
were not known until 1855 or 1856, and then only for 
retail groceries. When the goods had been sold the 
further expenses were all charged to the buyer—name- 
ly, package, cartage and freight—and this rule regulated 
both wholesale and retail business. 
LIVE AND LET LIVF. 

Trade was more pleasant and more sociable, there 
being no such sneaking selfish action. ‘Live and let 
live;” that motto had a meaning then and was prac- 
ticed. A dealer who would offer his goods below the 
recognized market price, with the object of stealing a 
customer, would be looked upon as a man with small 
principle, to say the least. But this has changed, and 
I am sorry to remark it. From 1861 to 1865 morals and 
honor became shaky. Most everything has changed 
since that period. Many pleasant improvements have 
taken place. 
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STORE INTERIOR IN 1850. 

Mentally compare the interior of a retail Hardware 
store 50 years ago with an up to date Hardware store at 
the present time. We had no gas nor electric light, not 
even coal oil, depending on lard oil, fish oil and 
camphene, which was the most dangerous of all arti- 
ficial lights. There were no such nice fixtures, as shelv- 
ing, counters, showcases, &c. The goods were all on 
the shelves, wrapped in paper tied with strings. All 
kinds of Tools, from a Gimlet to a Hand Saw, from a 
Razor to a Butcher’s Cleaver, were tied up. There 
were no such nice boxes, and if the package had been 
opened a half-dozen times or more, there being possibly 
one article left in the package, you can imagine how 
things looked. If you compare the appearance of Car- 
riage Bolts now, with every other shelf article you 
have a fair example of how the goods tied up in paper 
looked then. 

It is impossible to describe the kind and finish of 
Hardware 50 years ago. Very little was home made, 
90 per cent. being imported. Scotch T Hinges, English 
Sad Irons, blunt pointed Wood Screws, Hook Hinges, 
Door Locks, &c.,all more or less in a poorly finished con- 
dition. No nicely polished Garden Tools, Shovels, 
Spades, and other Implements. Our store rooms were 
in keeping with the times, small, with low ceilings, poor 
light and defective show windows. These were all 
characteristic of the Hardware trade 50 years ago. 


Association Loyalty. 
BY TAYLOR FRIER, LOUISIANA, MO. 

Having just crossed the threshold of this, the great- 
est century of history, so fraught with its possibilities 
and probable achievements toward which we look so 
expectantly, and as our minds turn backward and we 
consider the causes which have made possible the great 
undertakings of all ages and in all avenues of life which 
have prepared the way for this twentieth century, we are 
impressed with the fact that the motive power of all 
successful effort in the religious, philanthropic, educa- 
tioual or business world is fidelity or faithfulness on the 
part of individuals. Faithfulness is a foundation virtue 
—it underlies all life and even the existence of society. 

In every relation in life is a trust committed, and 
loyalty to that trust, whether it be a trivial or a greater 
one, always has and always will be absolutely necessary, 
if the goal of satisfactory fruition is reached. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE RANK AND FILE. 

Great leaders, wise generals and brave captains will 
always be needed, but all their wise planning and lead- 
ing and directing would be of no avail were there not 
the loyal, true, faithful rank and file, on whom they 
ean depend to fulfill their plans and follow their leading. 
We used to sing in an old song, “Surely the Captain 
may depend on me.” Dependable people, because of 
fidelity in service and loyalty in duty, how valuable 
they are in any of life’s issues! 

There is an old saying that “In union there is 
strength,” but if this be true, there must be a propor- 
tionate degree of strength in the unit, and no organiza- 
tion can be effective or accomplish its aim that does 
not posses in its units or individuals the quality or char- 
acteristic that produces the desired effect. 

If there is any one characteristic that we Americans, 
as a nation, take pride in, it is our loyalty—loyalty to 
country, to flag and the principles it stands for; and 
there is no accusation that so hurts a true man as to be 
accused of disloyalty, or of being false and unfaithful. 
But is it not true that sometimes, because of indif- 
ference or ignorance of existing conditions, or even be- 
eause of our possible inherent selfishness, we appear to 
lack in our commercial life that element that is so vitally 
necessary, and that we so admire in other avenues of 
life—namely, loyalty? 

This association stands for certain principles, and we 
retailers, who constitute its membership, cannot afford, 
from any cause, to be disloyal or untrue to those prin- 
ciples and its interests. 

LOYALTY COSTS SOMETHING 

Loyalty. like any other valuable commodity, usually 
costs something, and association loyalty may mean per- 
sonal sacrifice of means and ease and time; but are we 
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going to betray the trust placed upon us and be found 
wanting because we are afraid of that test of a good 
soldier or trade-mark of a faithful follower, endurance 
of hardship, or sacrifice? 

My friends, the business world needs men, and the 
Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association its 
share of them, just as surely and as keenly as does the 
Church or State or school. It needs true men and faith- 
ful stewards, to whom can be committed vital interests 
and principles without danger of betrayal. Are any of 
you buying of a manufacturer or firm who ignore your 
association or its principles? If so, would it be too much 
of a test on your loyalty to ask you to buy of those who 
are in hearty sympathy with you, even though you may 
pay such a one a little more than you would the former? 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF DUTY WELL DONE, 

But even though association loyalty may demand 
sacrifice, and does demand hearty co-operation and man- 
ly service, by upholding the constitution, which de- 
elared that ‘‘the manufacturers and jobbers who sell 
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direct to the customer shall not enjoy the patronage of 
the retailers,” does it not also promise abundant reward 
in the consciousness of duty well done; in the satisfac- 
tion that comes to every faithful, loyal spirit who gives 
his influence and service for the advancement and 
strengthening of any good cause? And further than 
this, while we cannot expect to revolutionize business 
methods in a day, we are certainly, though slowly, gain- 
ing ground and are constantly being benefited through 
association channels; and as we all together stand for 
right and justice and the establishment of a legitimate 
dealing in the distribution of Stoves, Hardware, &c., we 
are bound to accomplish that which we could never have 
done individually, and which will be of great material 
benefit to each dealer; and, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
fighting a common enemy, we will unconsciously, but 
surely, be brought closer together, and thus, becoming 
more helpful to one another, we will take our place in 
the great brotherhood of man. And who can measure 
the power of the retailer, thus amalgamated for protec- 
tion and action? 
FIDELITY. 

Some one has said, “ Fidelity is seven-tenths of busi- 
ness success.” How we love the word “success,” and 
how much we covet it! Are we willing to pay the price 
of that renal success that is the effect or result of fidelity 
or loyalty to righteous principles? If we are, let us get 
into line and remember that we are living in an age of 
organization. But the success of the organization de- 
pends on the interest and loyalty of the individual mem- 
ber; and let us also remember that this is an age of ac- 
tion, where strenuous lives are the rule, whose keynote 
is vigor, progress, active service, and whose watchword 
is to “ Act, Act,” that each to-morrow finds them further 
than to-day. 














RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

And if the Ketail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Missouri is to accomplish its aim in existing, 
aud is to grow in members, strength and influence, it 
will be because each individual member is permeated 
with the principles enunciated by our State and National 
associations, and is determined to share in the useful 
activity of the age and do his full duty, by rallying in 
every possible way to the help of the association, by 
buying his goods from those who are known to sell to 
legitimate dealers only, by attending conventions and 
thus encouraging our leaders by his presence and in- 
fluence, and, in fact, playing well his part in this twentieth 
century movement that is slowly, but surely, working 
out the salvation of the retail Hardware business. 

And then, having done our best, let us continue to 
do it, and not grow weary, even though the conditions 
we would like to see are not yet in sight, knowing that 
every sowing time is followed by a reaping, and that in 
due season we, too, shall reap if we faint not, but con- 
tinue faithful and loyal to the end. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF AXE INTERESTS. 


HE movement looking to the consolidation of the 
interests of the Axe manufacturers is progressing 
very satisfactorily, with the prospect that the project 
will be carried out on substantially the lines laid down. 
The manufacturers who are getting together, and evi- 
dently in complete harmony, include the following: 
American Axe & 'Tool Company, Kelly Axe Mfg. Com- 
pany, Mann Edge Tool Company, James H. Mann, War- 
ren Axe & Tool Company, Romer Axe Company and 
others, thus representing about 95 per cent. of the Axes 
consumed in the United States. After repeated con- 
ferences and thorough discussion an understanding has 
been reached in regard to the lines on which the con- 
solidation is to be effected, the policy which will be pur- 
sued, and the prices which will be made pending the 
completion of the negotiations for consolidating their 
interests in one powerful company. Prices, which are 
somewhat higher than those which have been current, 
have been announced, and are now being brought to the 
attention of the trade, as the manufacturers are ready to 
accept orders. These prices are in a general way re- 
ferred to as embodying an advance of from 3 to 12 per 
cent. on factory and jobbers’ brands of standard goods, 
while certain specialties which have been sold without 
direct profit and which have been objectionable in the 
market have been given a heavier advance. Efficient 
provision has been made to secure the maintenance of 
these new prices by the manufacturers, inasmuch as 
this is covered in connection with the options given on 
the various plants. With this guarantee the manufactur- 
ers are confident that the market will be free from ir- 
regularities. The settled policy of the company is, we 
are advised, to keep prices at as low a point as is con- 
sistent with the profitable manufacture of the goods, and 
to avoid making prices which will have the effect of 
awakening the criticism of the trade and at the same 
time encouraging competition. The slight advance which 
las been announced is referred to as barely sufficient to 
cover the increased cost of producing the goods, in view 
of the higher price of raw material and the increased 
expenses in other directions. A good deal of attention 
has been given to correcting abuses which have pre- 
vailed in the trade as the result of the excessive com- 
petition which has characterized the business for several 
years. The terms of sale have been changed from four 
months, with a discount of 3 per cent. for cash in 30 
days, to 60 days, with a discount of 2 per cent. for cash 
in 10 days, to harmonize more with general practice and 
conditions in the trade. We are advised that the prospects 
for the early completion of the proposed consolidation, 
which is the basis of and security for the understanding 
under which the manufacturers are now working, are 
very favorable, and those interested express the opinion 
that the organization will be completed much sooner 
than was anticipated a short time ago. They are ex- 
pecting also that the conservative policy of the company 
will command the general approval of the trade, and in 
connection with their influence and power contribute 
largely to their success 
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Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE members of the Indiana Retail Hardware Deal- 
T ers’ Association are now assembled at their third 
annual convention, the scene of the deliberations being 
the Denison Hotel, Indianapolis. The meeting opens on 
the afternoon of the 19th inst., the closing session being 
held on Thursday 20th. The 


promises to be large and successful. 


afternoon, convention 


Many new mem- 
bers are joining, bringing the membership up to about 
300. Through the medium of advance copies we are per- 


mitted in this issue to lay before the trade several of the 
papers and addresses which will be features of the con- 
vention. 

President W. P. Lewis’ Address. 


Wisdom has recently been defined as the ability to see 
large things large and small things small. There are 
men in the Hardware business in Indiana who, in the 
light of this definition, have wisdom. They see large 
things large and small things small; they are members 
of this State organization. I am zealous for our State 
association. It is already large, strong, active and in- 
telligent. It has been forceful in its labors on the na- 
tional field, but there are still many Hardwaremen who 
have not been aroused. When these men awaken and 
enroll their names, as they surely will, and take their 
place beside the loval men who have given character to 
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this movement, Indiana, the geographical center of this 
Union, will continue to stand, as she now stands, in 
the front rank, and will exert an influence that will 
sweep over the snow lapped Rockies and be felt to the 
Western sea. 

INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION WORK. 

Few men, even in our own membership, comprehend 
the advancement we have made and the power of our 
association, State and National. These two are one and 
inseparable, and we shall so view them. 

When John was in prison he sent two messengers 
to the great Nazarene, bearing this inquiry, “ Art thou 
He that should come, or look we for another?” Christ, 
in His answer, did not refer them to the prophets and 
say, “It should be clear to you that I am the logical se- 
quence of all that was foretold should come to pass,” 
but He tersely said: “‘Go tell John what you see and 
hear—namely, the blind receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear,” &c., 
and thereby John could form his own conclusions. It 
has been asked, directly and by inference, if the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association is the Savior of 
the Hardware business? Go and tell such seekers af- 
ter truth that in the national secretary’s office there are 
on file letters from many manufacturers, stating over 
their own signatures that they will not sell to the con- 


sumer direct, or market their goods save through th: 
regular Hardware dealers. Tell them that the following 
is taken from a circular recently issued by one of the 
largest Hardware jobbers in the country: “ The large in 
crease and satisfactory condition of our wholesale bus 
ness, both in the city and in the country, and the strong 
sentiment that prevails among retail Hardware dealers 
and also the manufacturers that it is not in harmony 
with the spirit of the times for jobbers to come in com- 
petition with their own customers through a retail de- 
partment, led our Board of Directors to unanimously 
vote against opening a retail department in our new 
building when it is completed. As the Hardware trade 
will, no doubt, be interested in our decision, I take this 
occasion to promptly advise you that this question is 
now settled. For some time past we have placed prom- 
inently at the front door of the office of our wholesal 
business signs reading: ‘No goods sold at retail.’ ” 
THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ITS COST. 

Tell them that there are many other equally impor 
tant facts in the possession of the National organiza- 
tion, which have not been and cannot be secured by any 
State organization single handed; tell them that there is 
no other name given whereby the best, the cleanest, the 
most dignified branch of retail merchandising may be 
saved. But it has been said that it costs too much 
money to belong to the State and National associations, 
and that we should beg contributions from the manufac- 
turers and jobbers. Indiana paid approximately $1000 
last year for the maintenance of State and National 
work. The capitalization of the members of this asso- 
ciation in good standing is $4,923,500. This counts no 
new members, and these figures are from an authorita- 
tive mercantile agency. In round numbers, we repre- 
sent to-day easily $5,000,000. On this capitalization we 
pay, all told, for State and National support, one-fiftieth 
of 1 per cent. Again estimating $5,000,000 to be the ag- 
gregate annual business of the membership of our State 
association, and estimating 10 per cent. to be the cost of 
doing this business, it is plain that we pay 500 times 
more for the cost of doing business than we are called 
upon to pay for the support of an organization, the ob- 
ject of which and the practical effect of which is to de- 
fend, protect and make profitable the business we do. 

I desire to go on record as being duly thankful that 
the men who think association work too expensive and 
that we should outside aid are not gentlemen 
from Indiana. 

Now in the light of these statements, it seems, first, 
that association work is potential and visably effective, 
and also that it is conducted at an expense so small that 
it is difficult to take seriously a man who complains of 
the cost. To those men who have hesitated, who have 
feared lest we accomplish nothing, who feared it would 
cost too much, to these we say, hesitate no longer, fel- 
low traveler, and remember that he who hesitates 
“needs a tracer.” Association work is continuously a 
labor of education, manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers alike being students in a great class of commercial 
equity. 


solicit 


THREE FUNDAMENTALS. 

To develop strong and enduring organization there 
must be three fundamentals: 1, The principles for which 
we contend must be unassailable; 2, the leaders must be 
trained and diplomatic; 3, the membership must be en- 
ergetic and co-operative. Concerning the first of these 
three, I am not a prophet and claim no prophetic an- 
cestry, but I hazard the prediction that the time is not 
far distant when the principles for which we now con- 
tend so vigorously will be recognized as axioms, will be 
considered and admitted as matters of the plainest 
equity, and this will be brought about, not so much by 
the influence of trained leaders as by the co-operation of 
the membership. I am a believer in the greatness of the 
rank and file, particularly such rank and file as consti- 
tutes the membership of this body, every man being one 
accustomed to financial responsibility and to making de- 
cisions involving gain or loss. 
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FACING THE FUTURE. 

\nother year has gone, another page of history is 
written, and again we stand together to face the future. 
[ am proud of Indiana, I am proud of our capital city, I 
am glad to be here, [ love the touch of a friendly hand 
and the light of a kindly eve, and I would rather listen 
to the remarkable trade experiences of my friend, the 
member from South Bend, than to have pie for break- 
fast for a month. And, speaking of secretaries, if there 
is « better one than ours anywhere in this broad land, 
his name is not in my address book. Mr. Corey has done 
more thinking, more writing, more traveling and more 
work than is common to secretaries; he has been faith- 
ful to the interests of this association, and he has been 
much more, he has been diplomatic and intelligent. 

Encouragement is in the air, Arkansas, Pennsyl- 
yinia and Wisconsin have joined the National and others 
will follow soon. We have passed the period of uncer- 
tainty, the period of development is under way, the pow- 
er and destiny of this movement is in our own hands, 
and when every man shall do his duty our progress will 
be an unchallenged niaich of peace. 


Address of T. James Fernley, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER NATIONAL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to meet with 
you to-day as an official of the National Hardware 
\ssociation of the United States, delegated by an or- 
ganization composed of 185 of the leading jobbing 
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houses of the country, employing about 2500 salesmen, 
and doing a business of probably $160,000,000 per an- 
num, which business is done with the retail Hardware 
inmen of the United States—many of whom are now mem- 
bers of the State retail Hardware organizations, and 
through these affiliations, members of that most vigor- 
ous body, the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 

| bring to you the best wishes of our organization, 
and the sincere hope that the retail Hardwaremen of 
the country will all realize the necessity of connecting 
themselves with organizations, through which means, it 
is admitted on all sides, benetits can be obtained and 
objects accomplished which could not be obtained 
through individual effort. 

HARDWAREMEN'S QUALIFICATIONS. 

You gentlemen are engaged in no mean vocation. I 
hold that the Hardwareman of the twentieth century is, 
and must be, a man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and must possess knowledge of the business which can 
only be acquired through a_course of instruction which 
requires years of labor. Theologians, lawyers and phy- 
sicians are prone to think that they are the only ones 
who require an education to successfully prepare them- 
Selves for the duties and responsibilities of life. In 
my opinion the Hardware merchant should be educated 
from boyhood in everything that pertains to the con- 
duct of the business. Indeed. I sm not sure but that 








the law of the various States should insist upon an ex- 
amination as to the qualification to conduct any given 
line of business before permitting any one to embark in 
it. We know that the theologian must pass an examina- 
tion before being permitted to enter upon his profession. 
The lawyer must be examined by a board of men well 
versed in the law before he is recognized as a practi 
tioner before the courts. The doctor must present his 
diploma certifying that he thoroughly understands the 
human anatomy and the diseases which may attack 
nan, and how to prescribe remedies for treating the 
same, 
THE QUACK IN COMMERCE. 

These safeguards are provided for the protection of 
the citizen, and the State does not recognize ** quacks.” 
We hold that the “ quack ” in commerce is quite as dan- 
gerous to mankind as the “quack” in medicine. The 
man who opens a Hardware store without a knowledge 
of the business, and without such qualifications as will 
fit him to conduct it, is a “quack”’—a “ commercial 
quack.” He invests what money he has, or can borrow 

and ‘“‘ quacks” are much more apt to invest other peo- 
ple’s money than their own. He hires a store, puts in 
a stock of goods and then, without knowing anything 
of their value, makes prices on his stock regardless of 
the cost and regardless of the expenses of marketing 
the same. The result is—as has been proven thousands 
of times—the sheriff, in course of time, takes posses- 
sion; not, however, before this “quack” in business 
has seriously hampered the educated men who are com- 
petent to carry on a business, and who might have been 
doing so for many, many years. We have known of 
cases where “ quacks” of this nature have driven legiti- 
mate men to the wall, and, indeed, to death. This be- 
ing the case, why is it not right and proper that some 
safeguard should be provided for the merchant ? 

INCOMPETENT SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 

I call this to your attention because the retail Hard- 
ware business to-day is being attacked on all sides by 
those who are not competent to intelligently supply the 
wants of the buying public. 

You gentlemen would not be permitted to conduct a 
drug store, and yet the druggist can, with impunity, en- 
ter the Hardware business. To-day we find the dry 
goods dealers putting into their stocks a line of Hard- 
ware and selling Pocket Knives on the same margin of 
profit as muslin, and Tools on the same margin of profit 
as spool cotton. 

We find that concerns who do not display their goods 
to their customers, but who present a poorly printed 
wood cut of the same and offer to fill the order by ex- 
press, provided the money is sent in advance, are put- 
ting themselves in competition with the intelligent Hard- 
ware dealer who is carrying a stock of goods, and is in 
a position to make immediate delivery, and in the event 
of the customer being worthy of credit to thus favor 
him. 

I am not a pessimist; much prefer to view things 
from the sunny side of the street, but this twentieth 
century condition is an unfavorable one, and must be 
met if the Hardware trade of the country is to flow in 
the proper channel. 

THE NATURAL CHANNEL. 

We hold in our National Hardware Association that 
the natural channel through which commerce in the 
Hardware line.should pass is from the manufacturer to 
the jobber, and from the jobber to the retailer and from 
the retailer to the consumer; and that whenever any 
counter current crosses this legitimate one trouble en- 
sues. We do not hesitate to state that we believe the 
jobber is in a much better position to serve the retailer 
than any manufacturer. We further state (and are in 
a position to prove) that the distribution of goods 
through the jobber is by far the most economical 
method. Indeed, I think you gentlemen will admit that 
it would hardly be possible to cofiduct a retail Hard- 
ware business to-day but for the fact that within a 
short distance, not over a few hours’ time at the most, 
there is a central depot of supply upon which you can 
eall for the wants of your customers on very short 
notice. 
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THE MOST ECONOMICAL MEDIUM. 

I made the statement that the jobber was the most 
economical medium of distribution, and this is sus- 
ceptible of easy proof. The jobber, by closely watch- 
ing the markets, is in a position to take advantage of 
trade conditions as they arise. Manufacturers, who for, 
various reasons desire to move a large quantity of 
goods, quickly communicate by wire, letter, or in per- 
son, with those who are in a position to use a quantity 
of goods. Purchases are made, and the corps of travel- 
ing salesmen constantly employed by jobbing houses 
are advised at once of the favorable transaction, and 
the retailers are the beneficiaries. Unfortunately, this 
business is done by the jobbers at almost the flat cost 
for the service rendered. It is a fact that there are not 
as many jobbing houses in the country to-day as ten 
years ago. This is because there has been such keen 
competition between those in the field at that period of 
time, and the retailer has been enabled to buy goods so 
near to the cost of the jobber that the latter has not 
been abie to accumulate any large amount of money, 
and hence tbe business has not been attractive enough 
to induce outsiders to embark into it, and those who 
have not been extremely keen in their business methods 
have been forced to retire, leaving in the field only 
such as have put into their business the greatest degree 
of ability. 

The retail merchant to-day is suffering much from 
the competition of those who are occupying the same 
relation to him that the “quack” doctor does to the 
legitimate practitioner, and if I am correctly informed, 
it is to alleviate this condition that the retailers of the 
country are organizing into these associations. This 
action on your part is commendable. I am only sur- 
prised to note that such a comparatively few number of 
retailers up to the present time have realized the impor- 
tance of supporting both morally and financially these 
associations. 

ATTITUDE OF THRE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The good feeling which the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation of the United States has displayed toward the 
retail Hardware organizations is, I am happy to say, 
reciprocated by the members of these organizations. 

While preparing this address the Proceedings of the 
Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association have 
reached me, and I assure you that it afforded me much 
pleasure to read the address of H. C. Cormick, the presi- 
dent of that association; and particularly did I note 
with pleasure this paragraph in his annual address: 

In view of the fact that the members of the National 
Hardware Association are our friends, I believe it would 
be to the interest of this association if each of our 
members would ascertain if the jobber of whom he 
buys is affiliated with the National Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

I also read with pleasure the following remarks of 


this gentleman: °, 


The National Hardware Association have proven 
themselves to be friends of the retailer. Conferences 
between this body and the National Association of 
Retail Hardware Dealers have been along this line. 
I regret that many of the Hardware jobbers in Illinois 
do not belong to the National Hardware Association. 
Our duty in these premises is to discontinue indiscrimi- 
nate patronage of jobbers. 

The members of the National Hardware Association 
do not ask for any patronage at your hands because of the 
fact that they pursue a policy which they consider is only 
honorable and just. It is true that a few concerns in the 
United States in the jobbing Hardware business are not 
connected with our association, for reasons best known 
to themselves; and while these concerns would be ad- 
mitted to our association if they applied, yet we feel 
that their membership is not essential. 

NO ATTEMPT TO CONTROL PRICES. 

At first it was thought by some outside our organiza- 
tion that possibly the National Hardware Association 
of the United States would attempt to control prices, or 
to make price agreements between their members. I 
want to assure you, here and now, that this has never 
been attempted, and in all probability never will be. 
The object of our association is to create more cordial 
feeling between the manufacturers, retailers and job- 
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bers, and this object could certainly not be brought abou: 
through a system of price agreements. Every membe: 
of our association is privileged to conduct his business 
in such a manner as he may see fit, but we endeavor to 
earry out the motto, first announced by William P. Sup 
plee, who for the first four years of its existence was 
president of our association—namely, “ A High Standard 
of Business Methods.” 

The National Hardware Association of the United 
States, I am proud to say, commends your action, and 
has placed on record a resolution, which I take pleasure 
in now reading to you: 

Whereas, The National Hardware Association, in con- 
vention assembled, have discussed the evil effects of 
the competition of the catalogue houses with the legiti- 
mate retail trade of the country, realizing as we do that 
this system of merchandising is inimical to the in- 
terest of the manufacturer, jobber and retailer, and in 
our judgment, when the entire system of distribution of 
goods through this medium is taken into consideration, 
it is not even in the interest of the consumer that such 
institutions should be sustained; therefore 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the position this associa- 
tion has taken on this question ever since its inaugura- 
tion seven years ago, and we instruct the secretary of 
the association to use his best endeavors on all occasions 
to the end that manufacturers may be induced to re 
frain from selling this class of houses; and 

Further, We recommend that members of our asso 
ciation instruct their respective buyers to obtain copies 
of these catalogues, having same within easy reach, so 
that when they are solicited for orders by manufactur 
ers they will be in a position to quickly ascertain 
whether the goods offered can be sold to the retail mer 
chant, and by him sold to the consumer, at the prices 
quoted in the catalogues, with a proper profit to both 
the jobber and the retailer. 

Resolved further, That it is our opinion that members 
of our association cannot consistently furnish goods to 
catalogue houses, and we hope that they will see it to 
their interest to refrain from so doing. 

Resolved further, That we request the president of our 
association to appoint a committee to confer with the 
National Hardware Dealers’ Association on this sub 
ject, or any other matter relating to our mutual inter 
ests, when such request may reach our association from 
the officials of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 

I would further call your attention to the fact that 
before the organization of the first retail Hardware 
dealers’ association, the National Hardware Association 
of the United States was doing its utmost to prevent 
the inroads which were being made upon the retail Hard- 
ware business, by what we consider illegitimate com- 
petition, and while we have to a large extent been suc 
cessful, yet, notwithstanding our efforts, these “ quacks ” 
in commerce have continued to grow, and the members 
of this association, as well as the members of the one 
I represent, have been the sufferers. 

UP TO THB MANUFACTURER. 

The remedy lies with the manufacturer. As long as 
he will recognize these people as entitled to considera- 
tion, they will continue to thrive. The jobber is com- 
pelled to carry such*goods as his customers demand. 
However, when the inanufacturer learns that he is los- 
ing caste with the twenty odd thousand retailers of the 
country, because he is selling 100 or 150 department 
stores and catalogue houses, he will be very apt to 
change his tactics. 

We do not recommend a boycott; this is un-Ameri- 
can. But we do advise the retail merchants to present 
a respectful protest to every manufacturer whose goods 
are being handled by this class of operators, and we 
state advisedly that we do not believe that any manu- 
facturer would dare to ignore a request for protection 
which would reach him from such a large number of 
retailers as are now represented in the various retail 
Hardware associations of the country. 

POWER OF RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The power which you gentlemen possess is a great 
one. This organization and similar ones can be worth 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of dollars per annum 
to each individual member. 

We are very much pleased to note the enthusiasm 
which seems to be attending all the meetings of retail 
associations during the past year. You have enjoyed 
individually a good share of prosperity. and there is every 

























































indication that this pleasing era will be lengthened. 
ight months ago it was thought that possibly a much 
lower range of prices would prevail with the beginning 
if the year 1902. Such, however, is not the case. Lead- 
ig manufacturers of many lines of goods are declining 
rders, and this in itself would indicate that your busi- 
ess will be good during this year. You deserve to 
osper. 
VIS INERTIA. 

As previously stated, you are conducting a business 
vhich requires knowledge, capital and experience. There 
s a force in life which in Latin is known as vis inertie, 
jut this force is an unknown one to the Hardwareman. 

The farmer sows his seed and waits for the harvest; 
the lawyer pleads his case and waits a decision; the 
department store publishes a misleading advertisement 
and waits the arrival of the unsuspecting public; the 

catalogue house send out a cheap paper book and waits 
the shekels of the unsuspecting farmer or townsman, 
who is disloyal enough to his own neighbors, from whom 
he expects to derive his support, to send his money to 
a distant city and trust to luck to get what he wants 
a few weeks after he needs it; the minister of the Gospel 
expounds the Word and waits until he gets to Heaven 
for his reward. All these parties have full knowledge 
of this force of vis inertia. The retail Hardwareman has 
not. He opens his store early in order to supply the de- 
mands of the mechanic on his road to the shop. He 
climbs the ladder for the odd size Gimlet or Cupboard 
Catch that he has placed on the shelf many months be- 
fore, in order to meet the possible demand which has 
just been brought to his attention by the waiting custom- 
er. He goes to his cellar for an odd size Sash Weight 
which may not be called for again till the rope has 
broken and the Weight lost between the weather board 
and the plaster. He shows the Clothes Wringer to the 
young woman about to undertake the contract of wash- 
ing clothes for some young man who has been making 
love to her during the winter evening hours. He eats 
a hurried luncheon, he interviews salesmen, and does 
his utmost to buy at the lowest market prices. He racks 
his brain to make the salesman believe that his com- 
petitor is underselling him. 

With the setting of the sun his work is not done. The 
carpenter comes in after supper to select the Hardware 
for the building which is to be completed the next day, 
and so, day after day, this is the routine of his life. Of 
ris inertie he knows nothing; therefore his reward should 
be great, and I want to say that the necessity for this 
is recognized to a greater extent by none than those that 
I have the honor to represent. If you find at any time 
that the members of our association are engaged in any 
practices which seem to be antagonistic to your interests, 
I ask that you communicate with the secretary of your 
association, and he with me, or, if you prefer, that you 
communicate with me direct, and I shall consider it a 
part of my duty to urge such offending member of our 
association to discontinue any method of business which 
is objectionable to you. 

The members of the National Hardware Association 
of the United States come to you with the offer of the 
power of their organization, to assist you in placing your 
business upon a plane which will make you the most 
happy and prosperous of merchants. 


Hardware Store Arrangement. 
BY J. D. WARREN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The arrangement of goods in such way as to appeal 
to the interested and disinterested person is as im- 
portant to the Hardware merchant’s success as in any 
‘ther line of merchandise. It is the captivating form 
‘f arrangement that produces sales, to a certain degree, 
ind not the amount of stock carried. A person’s inter- 
est in buying Hardware goods can be aroused as much, 
' even more than any other line. Why? Because 

ere is not a person but needs some certain article in 

ur stock nearly every time he enters your store— 
Provided you do not keep too many chairs and benches 
Around. 

SECURING ATTENTION. 

You ought to arrange your goods to capture his at- 

ention with as much interest as the jeweler studies, 
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with dainty trays and various other forms, to charm 
and beguile the onlooker, until the fascination to pos- 
sess the article leads him to purchase something he 
may not actually need, but will be happy in the thought 
of its possession. 

You certainly should obtain equally as favorable 
results in the many profitable lines of goods—which 
may not be considered necessary, yet useful—but, of 
themselves, would show a new profit that your books 
have heretofore failed to show by the sale of standard 
goods alone. 

Why should you be second to your next door neigh- 
bor, whose main sales are through the attractiveness 
of display? You have simply to arouse the interest 
of the would be buyer, and his surplus change will go 
as quickly into your cash drawer as that of any other 
merchant. 

THE HARDWAREMAN'S STANDING. 

The majority of Hardwaremen do not realize, or 

appreciate, the high standing their class of merchandise 
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gives them in the community in which they dwell. You 
are devoting your life work to a class of goods which 
is second to none in the employment of the best minds 
in their artistic design and manufacture. The one 
great reinforcing energy the Hardware merchant needs 
is a correct and true appreciation of the high standard 
that he represents and is his in the business world to- 
day. 

What industry has more capital, or greater minds 
at its head than that of iron and steel? You are a part 
of the whole, and as part equally serviceable, and 
should be equally proud of the classified merchandise 
to which you belong. 

When the Hardware merchant becomes imbued 
with that thought every day, then the arrangement of 
his store will become a pleasure and a delight, of which 
he little dreams; and one’s success must come mainly 
through an occupation in which his whole soul and 
energies are aroused, and nothing bespeaks it in strong- 
er words to the public than the appearance and condi- 
tions presented by that which represents his occupa- 
tion. By it, and through it, they judge him. No news- 
paper or circular could do as much good advertising as 
the appearance of one’s own store when kept in a way 
to excel that of others. 

THE RIGHT ARRANGEMENT OF STOCK 
will be in the same ratio as his pride and interest go 
out to the goods he is marketing; and the realization 
that it is the best avenue through which profit and suc- 
cess may be won. The transformation from the un- 
kept to the systematic and attractive begets a pride 
that leads him, as never before, to interest every caller 
through the fascination that the improved arrangement 
of his stock is to both merchant and employees, as 
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well as the visitors. The new arrangement grows much 
more interesting as he sees its advantages, not only 
increasing his profits, but delighting his patrons and 
lessening the burdens and perplexities of each day’s 


, work. 


TO ARRANGE STOCK ATTRACTIVELY 


appears to many beyond their skill, through want of 
experience; but its undertaking is like many games 
and new amusements of the day, proving far more 
interesting than had been thought possible. 

One of the leading Hardware merchants in the 
United States has remarked that “It matters not how 
low we may buy our goods, how great a stock, or how 
fine a store we may have; if we have not the means 
of selling, it amounts to but little.” 

This brings te mind, if I may be permitted to digress, 
a question that was introduced by the president of the 
National Wholesale Hardware Association at its annual 
meeting held in Milwaukee in 1898, which was as fol- 
lows: 

“1, Are we not giving more attention to buying goods 
than we are to selling them? 

“2. Are we not apt to think that the first is of greater 
importance than the latter?” 

Would it not be well for every Hardware merchant 
to put these points to a test for a given period, and 
learn if it does not pay better than too much time de- 
voted to the study of buying? 

Let me suggest this regarding store arrangement, 
which will require merely an investment of spare time 
and but little money—that every Hardware merchant 
during the first two weeks of March enter into a hearty 
co-operation with all the employees in his establish- 
ment to devote the entire spare time during that period 
in straightening out and rearranging their stock of 
goods throughout the store, including equally active 
work of the office force in classifying and assorting all 
printed matter. 

HARDWARE COLORS 

After this is done, make use of $5 or $10 worth of 
paint in brightening up your store, which then cannot 
be otherwise than pleasing to all its occupants and 
cheerful to all visitors. 

In doing this, why not all join in adopting a dis- 
tinctive Hardware color of finish, of aluminum for 
one part and gold bronze for the other. These are 
rich and appropriate colors for finish, both inside and 
outside. What better or more tasteful form of designa- 
tion could be adopted? Then have it known through- 
out the community and county that these colors are dis- 
tinctively Hardware colors, and any store thus painted 
would be recognized when seen at a distance as a 
‘Hardware store. 


Up to Date Hardware Advertising. 
BY H. P. TOWNLEY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


The object of advertising is to give publicity. It has 
‘been called the salesman’s ally. It brings people to the 
store. It cannot make them buy, still it puts them into 
a receptive mood for buying, and thus makes the sales- 
man’s work easier. 

How best to accomplish this in the up to date Hard- 
ware business is the topic for our discussion to-day. We 
take it the majority of the members of our association 
are in business in the average small town, whose field 
of operation is confined to the town and the county in 
which they reside, and where one or two daily and 
weekly newspapers are published. 

In our high school days we were given an outline or 
skeleton for writing a composition on any subject, con- 
sisting of five words—Who, what, where, when and how. 
We will follow this outline in the treatment of our sub- 
ject. . While we have been writing ads. for over 20 years, 
vet we do not presume to know it all, but rather de- 
scribe our own methods, trusting some ideas may be 
worth carrying home. 

WHO. 

In these modern times advertising is a department 
of the business, just as much as buying, selling, col- 
lecting or bookkeeping. It should be left to the charge 
of one man. He should have the instincts of a sales- 
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man as Well as the pen of the ready writer, and be wi! 
ing to give time and thought to this work, for a we) 
worded, attractive ad. cannot be dashed off in a fey 
seconds while waiting on a customer or doing oth: 
work. 

THE AMOUNT OF MONEY TO SPEND 
must vary with circumstances. Ordinarily 1 to 2 p 
cent of the gross sales is used, though some firms go ; 
high as 3 to 5 per cent. A new location, new lines o;! 
goods or lively competition may require larger expens 
some years than will be needed in others. The amount 
should be determined at the beginning of each year 
when the general plan of the advertising campaign is 
outlined, allotting definite amounts for newspaper, ci: 
culars, board signs, &c. 

WHAT. 

Of course the firm’s name and location should always 
be prominent. In a general way the goods in our stores 
are divided into two classes, general Hardware, includ 
ing House Furnishing Goods, and Builders’ Hardware 
The first sells constantly (and generally to the home): 
the latter sells only during the building season, so we 
would say advertise the general Hardware and House 
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Furnishing Goods the year round as specialties, choosing 
a different article or line of goods each day when in 
season, and making it prominent in your community 
by use of cuts and clear and well written descriptive 
matter. 

In Builders’ Hardware the price you can make seems 
to be your best ad., and sending your salesman to do 
personal work the most effective way of making sales 

WHERE. 

Advertising seed is planted in innumerable places. 
such as newspapers, hand bills, circulars, billboards 
show windows, farm fences and barns, programmes 
hotel registers, street cars, gift schemes, advertising 
novelties, &c., but whether there be fruit from all of 
these is doubtful. Indeed, we think as much money cat 
be wasted by injudicious advertising as in any othe! 
department of the business. 

NEWSPAPER IS THE CHEAPEST ADVERTISING. 

Our custom has been to spend nine-tenths of our 
money with the newspapers and one-tenth in circula's 
and show windows, entirely ignoring the balance. 
the long run the newspaper is the cheapest place to 
the people know what you have to sell. The subscril 
to the newspaper is our substantial citizen and buy 
We contract each year for 5-inch double-column disp! 
with one morning, one or two evening and one week 
paper, and spend most of our energy here. This is t 
medium which goes into the homes and from which we 
know we secure the best results. 

Hand bills and circulars smack too much of auctions 
and Cheap John houses, and bring little fruit to the dig 








ed merchant. Besides, when they are distributed 
nt they are expensive. Our neighbor—a clothing 
iler—printed some thousands of circulars announcing 
midwinter sale of heavy suits and overcoats. He 
ed young men who were highly recommended to dis- 
ibute them. Next morning a friend presented him 
th an armful of these circulars that had been left on 
veranda. 
We do not consider billboards and fence signs ef- 
tive, for this kind of advertising has been largely 


rdone. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


In the line of advertising novelties we have used a 

at many yardsticks, but little else except such cards, 
emorandum books, match safes, rulers, &c., as have 
wen furnished by the manufacturers from whom we 
surchase goods. 

A gift scheme in which you are supposed to give some- 
hing for nothing will always attract some customers. 
his should be conducted on a large and liberal scale, if 

all, but we advise caution in its use. 

The show window is not an expensive method of ad- 
vertising, aud 1s a very profitable one. It backs up the 
newspaper ads. and appeals also to such people as do not 
read the newspapers, who may be passing the store. We 
dress our windows once a week with seasonable goods, 
making the display as attractive as possible, having neat 
tickets with prices attached to the articles. On special 
occasions, as Christmas, Easter and Decoration Day, it 
pays to go to extra labor and expense to make a strik- 
ing window. Use plenty of electric light and bright col- 
ored cloth for background. 

WHEN. 

Keeping everlastingly at it is our rule. Through the 

dull as well as the busy season. 
HOW. 

One-half of our desk is given up to advertising Tools. 
We have accumulated several hundred cuts and numer- 
ous memorandums and books, which are kept in drawers 
properly classified. It is our custom to make (for future 
use) clippings of any suitable ads. found in the newspa- 
pers, trade papers, magazines and circulars. These clip- 
pings are deposited in a large portfolio, the pockets of 
which are labeled Hardware, Steel Ranges, Bicycles, 
Heating Stoves, Housefurnishing Goods, Circulars, Show 
Window, &c. This portfolio is a reservoir of ideas and 
suggestions, from which we can draw as the occasion 
demands. 

Having decided on the article to be advertised we 
turn to our portfolio, and with little effort can block out 
anew ad. every day. We give this to our morning pa- 
per and instruct the evening papers to copy it, thus sav- 
ing the labor of preparing a second and third copy for 
them. 


ADVERTISE ONE ARTICLE. 

We advertise one special article, or line of goods, at a 
time and always use a cut, allowing about one-fourth of 
the space for the cut. Another fourth is allowed for a 
catehy headline in large, bold type, and the balance is 
taken up with a detailed description of the article in 
sinall type, followed by the firm name and location in 
bold type. In the description we try to keep the cus- 
tomer in our mind’s eye, and write just as we would 
: talk to him if he were in the store, and we, as salesmen, 
. were intent on making a sale. We advertise only the 
govuds in which there is the best profit, telling plainly, 
briefly, sincerely and honestly the points of excellence, 
the superior qualities, the guarantee and very often the 
price. All goods advertised strongly are expected to 
urry stronger profits. Quaker oats sells for 25 per cent. 
ind Royal baking powder for 50 per cent. higher than 
‘their closest competitors, yet they have held their places 

‘ years against all comers. 

We never mention other makes of goods nor speak of 

‘ompetitor to run down his wares. Our aim is to catch 

e eye of the reader by the use of the cut and the 

techy headline, and to hold his attention by our de- 

riptive matter, as we know these are the surest steps 
reach his pocketbook. 

The habit of keeping clippings systematically in a 

rtfolio makes the labor of writing new and fresh ads. 
ily very simple and easy. 
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A number of ad. books containing reproductions of 
ads. in Hardware and kindred lines have been published 
and are very helpful. Several ad. bureaus offer to fur- 
nish weekly ads. with appropriate cuts. These are quite 
expensive and have the ear marks of the professional 
ad. writer. Such ads. are written in the seventeenth 
story of some office building in New York. They are 
general in character and never have the directness, force 
and pulling power that can be given to the ones that 
come from your own Office. 

SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER. 

In closing this brief paper we would say: 

1. Be systematic. 

2. Have an ad. every day. 

. Make ads. short. 

. Use cuts all you can. 

. Advertise one thing only at a time. 

A border or type of your own gives individuality. 

. A phrase repeated continually is effective. Always 
remember the silent voice of persistent, dignified, truth- 
ful advertising rings inside the pocketbook. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter explains itself: 

NEw York, February 19, 1902. 
To the Editor of The Iron Age: 

Our attention has been called to the following letter 
which has been circulated freely throughout the trade 
by Woodward, Wight & Co. of New Orleans, and for 
fear of a wrong construction of its contents we will 
esteem it a favor if you will publish same with the 
statement we make below: 

Commencing on this date, February 11, 1902, we beg 
to say that Oliver Bros. of New York City have resigned 
as purchasing agents for us; and, of course, have no 
desire or authority to use our name in any way, shape 
or form in the future. 

On receipt of this, kindly send us a statement in de- 
tail of our account with your good selves up to date, 
and also a memorandum of any unfilled orders you have, 
either direct from us or from Oliver Bros. 

Your kind attention will greatly oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
WooDWARD, WIGHT & Co., LIMITED, 
IrA E. WIGHT, treasurer. 

We have severed our connection with Woodward, 
Wight & Co. for honorable business reasons, and posi- 
tively have no desire or need to use their names in any 
manner, shape, or form. 

From our standpoint, neither of the above statements 
should be construed as unfriendly in any sense. 

With kind regards, we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
OLIVER Bros. 


STANLEY WORKS’ NEW CATALOGUE. 
HE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn., and 
79 Chambers street, New York, have just issued 
a fine new catalogue of 179 pages, each 9% x 6% inches, 
bound in stiff covers. It illustrates and describes their 
complete line of Wrought Bronze and Steel Ball Bearing 
Butts, Wrought Steel Butts, Hinges, Door Bolts, Shelf 
Brackets, Blind Trimmings, Shutter Bars, Ornamental 
Hinges, Trunk Hardware, Corner Irons, Washers, 
Serews, Hasps and Staples, Folding Camp Stools and 
various other goods of standard character made by 
this company. The Ball Bearing Steel Washer has been 
applied to a number of Butts more moderately priced 
than formerly and a comprehensive telegraph code has 
been added. 
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INDIANA EDGE TOOL COMPANY. 


RTHUR G. SHERMAN, 14 Warren street, New York, 
A manager of the sales department of the Indiana 
Edge Tool Company, Gas City, Ind., is sending out to 
the trade a price-list showing a very complete line of 
Axes. This company, being in the-natural gas region of 
Indiana, are well located for the manufacture of this 
line of goods, and state that they are in no way con- 
nected with the proposed consolidation of Axe interests. 
Mr. Sherman solicits inquiries from the trade as to 


prices. 
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Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ 


in interest and importance from year to year. The 
1902 meeting at Decatur was by far the best of the series 
not only in the number in attendance, but also in the 
enthusiasm shown by the individual members. Any 
work assigned was performed with zeal. Few of the 
ofticers were absent when the roll was called at the 
opening session on Wednesday morning, February 12. 
The list of officers for the year ending with this meet- 
ing is as follows: President, H. G. Cormick, Centralia; 
vice-president, Win. Bittel, Peoria; secretary, G. R. 
Lott, Chicago; treasurer, F. F. Porter, Chicago. Execu- 
tive Committee: H. G. Cormick, Centralia; Wm. Bittel, 
Peoria; G. R. Lott, Chicago; F. F. Porter, Chicago; Z. T. 
Miller, Bloomington; W. T. Gormley, Chicago; H. N. 
Murphy, Galesburg; Chas. Mauer, East St. Louis; Chas. 
H. Williams, Streator; Lawrence Babst, Kankakee. 


i HE conventions of the Illinois Association advance 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention hall was crowded when the assem- 
blage was called to order. M. Fahey, one of Decatur’s 
enterprising dealers, welcomed the association in a few 
appropriate remarks and introduced Mayor C. F. Shil- 
ling, who gave the visitors a warm greeting, saying that 
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all doors had been thrown open in anticipation of their 
coming, calling attention to the gift of the keys of the 
city, as shown on the badges provided by the local com- 
mittee. In behalf of the association, D. McLaughlin of 
Chicago thanked the Mayor, the local organizations, and 
the citizens for their warm reception and expressed the 
pleasure of the members in being privileged to meet in 
a city so evidently overflowing with hospitality. 

President H. G, Cormick announced that the conven- 
tion was ready to proceed with the regular order of 
business. Secretary ,G. R. Lott called the roll of mem- 
bers. The following firms were represented by mem- 
bers in actual attendance: 


Members Present. 


CHICAGO. 
H. O. McClure & Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, Bullard & Gormley Company. 
Z. T. Miller. J. F. Borchardt. 
G. H. Reed & Bros. J. H. Bixler. 
H. 8S. McCurdy. W. B. Costello. 

M. L. Popple. Chas. Dalstrom. 
BARRINGTON. W. H. Decker & Co. 
L. F. Schroeder. Martin Engelhart. 

CENTRALIA. Hans Fehr. , 
H. G. Cormick. G. FE. Gnadt. 
CHANDLERVILLBE. Aug. Greenheid.: 
John C. Morse. Geier & Peppler. 


AUGUSTA. 
Wm. Golm. 


IRON 


AGE. 


Herzog & Spindler. 

Fred. Kurtz. 

L. A. Krueger. 

W. J. Krueger. 

G. R. Lott, 

D. McLaughlin. 

Sigfried Melohn, 

A. Pophal. 

F. F. Porter. 

Paul & Krogh. 

L. Rosenberg. 

John Ruedel. 

H. E. Robmann, 

J. L. Smith, 

P. H. Schuster, 

G. E. Gundling. 

John Black. 

oO. D. & M. W. Powers. 

J. & M. Butwies. 
East St. Louis, 

Chas, Mauer. 

Schaub Hardware & Iron 

Company. 

Barbour Hardware Company. 

F. B. Jordan. 
ELGIN, 

Nish Bros. 
GALESBURG. 

G. B. Churchill Company. 
HAVANA. 

G. B. Holzgrafe. 
KEWANEBR. 

Kennish & Cable, 
KANKAKEB, 

Lawrence Pabst. 

Norris & Frith. 
LYONS. 

Fred. Waller. 
MACOMB. 

Campbell Bros. 

Whitman & Price. 
MOMENCE. 

D. E. Styles. 
NEW HOLLAND. 

Strumpf & Chestnut. 
OTTAWA. 

Paundstone & Reflor Hard- 

ware Company. 

PRORIA, 

Wm. Bittel. 

Balzer & Reeves. 

Charles Johnson. 

Hunter & Strehle. 

F. Meyer & Bros. 

A. B. Weers. 
PEKIN. 

Pekin Hardware Company. 
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PAXTON, 
Paxton Hardware Company 
Kemp Bros. & Hopkins. 
POLO. 
Fay Bros, 
STREATOR, 
Powers & Williams, 
SANDOVAL. 
Bellamy & Co. 
THOMASBOROUGH, 
Fiedler Bros. 
ROCKFORD. 
McGuire Bros. 
J. L. Clark Hardware Com- 
pany. 
Frank D. McKenney. 
FAIRFIELD. 
E. A. Martin, 
DECATUR, 
Morehouse & Wells 
pany. 
Michael Fahey. 
Cc. M. Barnett. 
B. M. Dennis. 
J. P. Eckels & Co. 
W. L. Ferguson. 
W. F. Ferguson. 
SALEM, 
J. H. Vawter. 
NEOGA. 
Walter Casstevens. 
VANDALIA. 
Robert G. Scheurer. 
Huston & Son. 
TUSCOLA. 
Bagby Bros. 
LINCOLN, 
o: We 
URBANA. 
H,. M. Shuck & Co. 
LATHAM. 
Chas. Pritchett. 
DANVILLE. 
E. C. Abdill’s Sons. 
BAYLIS. 
Cc. E. Bowman. 
NIANTIC, 
Britchett Bros. 
JACKSONVILLE, 
Brady Bros. Hardware Com- 
pany. 
SPRINGFIELD, 
Gumbrook & Son. 
NOKOMIS. 
Spannagel Hardware & Fur- 
niture Company. 


Com- 


Keist. 


Committees. 


The secretary read the following list of appointments 


on committees: 


LOCATION OF NEXT PLACE OF MEETING: J. M. Hunter, Peoria; 
Leon Nish, Elgin; W. J. Krueger, Chicago; L. H. Clark, 
Rockford; F. W. Siecke, Freeport; H. N. Murphy, Gales- 
burg: Z. T. Miller, Bloomington ; C. M. Hurst, Decatur. 


FINANCE AND AUDITING: Leo Krueger, Chicago; F. B. McKinney, 
Rockford; D. Refior, Ottawa. 

RESOLUTIONS: L. Babst, Kankakee; Charles H. Williams, Strea- 
tor; W. T. Gormley, Chicago; Geo. A. Neeb, Chicago; 
J. L. Hudson, Springfield. 

By-Laws: F. F. Porter, Chicago; G. B. Churchill, Galesburg; L. 
M. Reeves, Peoria; J. D. Barnett, Decatur; J. H. Vawter, 
Salem. 

NOMINATIONS: D. McLaughlin, Chicago; Wm. Dittel, Peoria; R. 
G. Schuerer, Vandalia; Chas. McGuire, Rockford; Fred. 
Kurtz, Chicago. 

Press: W. B. Costello, Chicago; H. H. Roberts, Chicago.. 

QUESTION Box: D. E. Styles, Momence; J. Bellamy, Sandoval ; 
J. L. Smith, Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Cormick read his annual address, which 
was printed in last week’s issue. It was received with 
hearty applause. 

Secretary Lott read his report, which was also 
printed last week. ‘The membership reached a total of 
230 up to the evening of the 1ith inst. This report 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

Treasurer F. F. Porter of Chicago read his report, 
showing receipts during the year of $854 and disburse- 
ments of $654.35, leaving a balance on hand of $199.65. 
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The reports of the secretary and treasurer were, on 
motion, referred to the Auditing Committee. 

M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, was introduced, receiving 
an ovation from the members. He delivered a very 
interesting address, dealing with the work of the na- 
tional organization. 

The secretary read the following communication, 
dated January 31, from Robert F. Bell, Weatherford, 
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LOCAL BADGE. 


Texas, secretary-treasurer of the Texas Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association: 

We notice that your association will hold its annual meeting 
shortly. There are some questions we have been agitating which 
the retailers and wholesalers are mutually interested In. 

To accomplish anything the co-operation of all the retail and 
wholesale associations will have to be had. We give you below 
a list of the subjects that we should take it as a matter to your 
interest that you should give as much time to as possible in the 
discussion of the various subjects: 

1. Are you using all the means at your command to elim- 
inate, as far as possible, the practice of reputable manufacturers 
selling or permitting their goods to be catalogued by catalogue 
houses? 

2. Do you favor the present burden on the merchant of 2- 
cent postage being continued in order to meet the deficit In the 
postal department occasioned by the wide distribution of second- 
class mail matter? 

8. Are you fighting the parcels post bill—a measure calcu- 
lated to tear down the retail trade and build up the department 
stores and catalogue houses? 

4. Are you sitting quietly by and letting the express agent 
in your town act as agent for catalogue houses and department 
stores? 


Parcels Post Bill. 


Leon Nish of Elgin stated that the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of the State had the parcels post bill under con- 
sideration and were actively at work against it. Every 
dealer should do all he could in opposition to it. 

Mr. Fahey of Decatur urged the members to bring 
all the influence they can to bear upon their Congress- 
men to induce them to vote against the parcels post 
bill. He also spoke earnestly in opposition to the pres- 
ent garnishment law of the State and denounced the 
members of the Legislature who had voted in favor 
of it. 

On motion of W. T. Gormley of Chicago the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 

H. C. Peppler of Chicago read the paper on 


Co-operative Buying 
printed in last week’s issue. 
F. F. Porter of Chicago stated in reply to a question 
that according to a careful estimate $16,000 worth of 
oods had been bought in this manner in the past year, 
on which $3500 or more had been saved to the dealers 
participating. In addition many goods had been bought 
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by dealers from manufacturers under the same man- 
agement which could not be definitely traced. 

Z. T. Miller of Bloomington read the following 
paper on 


What of the Future? 


During the early part of the last century, when town 
streets were so dimly lighted with common street lamps 
that watchmen had to patrol the streets to insure safety 
to pedestrians between the lamps, when competent time 
pieces were a scarcity and daily forecasts of weather 
from Government signal stations were undreamed of, 
watchmen cried out the hour of the night and the con- 
dition of sky and weather. In those days early morn- 
ing papers containing 3 a.m. news were not looked for 
at the front door before breakfast, and it was not an un- 
common occurrence, in the passing of more than ordinary 
events, for some one to call from open door or window, 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 

Since that time we have passed from the sickle to the 
grain cradle, from the grain cradle to reaper, and 
from reaper to binder. From the lumbering stage 
coach, the emigrant wagon and the schooner wagon 
freight trains to the steam railway. From the messen- 
ger rider to telegraphy, from slow communication to in- 
stantaneous telephonic transmission. 

From the country pack peddler to the cross road store, 
from the cross road store to rivalry in business, from 
friendly rivalry to ruinous competition and a struggle for 
supremacy in trade. 

From the small individual forge to the stock com- 
pany furnace and rolling mill, from the single stock 
company enterprise to competitive evils, and from these 
evils to a pooling of interests, and from a pooling of in- 
terests to syndicate ownership. 

So great was the surprise of every new departure in 
commerce and industry and science, wonderful in their 
conception, radical in the changes they wrought, so 
rapid their introduction and so dangerous the economic 
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features associated with some of them, that to-day, with 
every human energy aroused to duty and every ambi- 
tion stimulated by the accomplishments and experiences 
of the most progressive age in history to continue the 
march of civilization, we enter upon the duties of the 
new century with more than colonial like interest in 
“What of the night?’’ and seek to penetrate the dark- 
ness for some answer to the thought, “ What of the fu- 
ture?” 
PRESENT TENDENCIES NOT FORESEBRN. 

The flight of time has brought with it overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the evils feared from the mechanical 
features of industrial improvement were totally un- 
founded. If our forefathers had realized the real ele- 
ments of danger underlying public franchises, and had 
made as great efforts toward incorporating measures 
preventing the abuse of economic equities by the cor- 
porate bodies they created as they did to prevent the 
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mechanical operation of these enterprises, the savings 
to labor and the Government during the past 40 years 
would be almost beyond computation. Many of the mil- 
lions of dollars now concentrated in the hands of the 
few would still be in the pockets of those who pro- 
duced them, and the specter of their errors would not 
haunt and distress society of to-day. The environment 
of our forefathers, however, puts them beyond the pale 
of serious censure; but we, living in an age of universal 
education, extensive facilities for research and investiga- 
tion, enabled to profit by the experiences of the past, 
knowing the force of public sentiment in the shaping of 
our public policies and the better advantage of concen- 
trated effort, are amenable to a stricter censure for the 
perpetuation of false political economics under which 
hundreds of millions of dollars are annually artificially 
perverted or forcibly extorted from the producer by 
these legalized corporations. 

I think you will readily agree with the proposition 
that the more equitably the wealth of a nation is dis- 
tributed among those who produce it the greater and 
more lasting the general prosperity, and hence the more 
beneficial to every commercial interest. 

It must, therefore, follow that whatever public is- 
sues may effect these conditions to the detriment of 
trade should receive careful and unbiased consideration 
in a convention of this kind. And inasmuch as the past 
so conclusively demonstrated that future economic ef- 
fects are the most serious feature of the problems of to- 
day, it behooves us as merchants to thoroughly advise 
ourselves of their promises and in the pride of true citi- 
zenship champion and endeavor to effectually apply our 
convictions. 


THE GREATEST DISTURBING ELEMENT. 


Industrial corporations, whether under the name of 
railroad or trust or syndicate, are, without question, 
the greatest disturbing element in the economic fabric 
of to-day. They have been denounced by some orators, 
seemingly, without regard to circumstances or condition, 
or definite delineation of injury—the known quantity 
from which the remedy for the evil they work must 
evolve. 

They have been supported by others with every imag- 
inable and some almost unimaginable theories of eco- 
nomic evolution. They have defended them under the 
guise of every result derived from the mechanical op- 
eration of industrial enterprise, according to their re- 
spective purposes, and even socialistic leaders point to 
them as the twentieth century “John in the Wilder- 
ness,” proclaiming the near approach of their dreams— 
a social millennium. Let us fervently hope that their 
theory is true, yet the uncertainty of the beginning of 
that age, which, after all, may not materialize until eter- 
nity, allows too speculative a period of time for the la- 
boring masses to expect to live upon the scant hopes of 
this theory, and admonishes us that if we would suc- 
cessfully feed and clothe our bodies during the interval 
we have more direct duties to perform than the mere 
dreaming of this material millennium. In fact, I doubt 
whether humanity has yet reached that stage from 
which we might reasonably expect the universal revolu- 
tion of human energy and prejudices implied in such a 
transmigration. The proposition, therefore, again reverts 
to this great truth, that the future effects of materialism 
evolve from our disposition of the material problems of 
to-day, and just as we allow political prejudices and cul- 
pable stupidity to guide our actions, or calmly and dis- 
interestedly wait for some one else to do that which 
every law of nature prescribes to be our own imperative 
duty, just that long will we continue to co-harvest what- 
ever injurious effect derives from such a course, and in 
equal ratio holds us responsible for whatever failure so- 
cial progression may suffer. 


RAILROADS NEED GREATER SUPERVISION. 


I need hardly defend the proposition that railroads 
without traffic would be a failure, nor that the mechan- 
ical operation of a railroad train does not produce the 
traffic required to keep it in successful operation. 

Each is equally necessary to the other, and neither 
performs or represents any greater stimulus to the 
other than that which follows as a natural sequence to 
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the increase of population, the greater demands of t\je 
times and the greater development of our resources 

The fact that railroads are a desirable and easy cou. 
veyance for products of labor does not entitle a railroad 
company to usurp an undue proportion of the proceeds 
of such product through unjust and exorbitant freight 
rates, any more than the authorities would permit such 
producer to confiscate a train and transport his prod- 
ucts over a railroad without just recompense to the 
company owning it. Each is entitled to the same pro- 
tection, and guarding the weaker against the stronger 
is the point at issue between the people and their politi- 
cal servants. I use the railroad corporations in my illus- 
tration for two reasons: 1, Being the oldest extensive 
corporations, they have afforded us a greater field of ob- 
servation and experience with their use and abuse of 
corporate powers; 2, in their organism, they substan- 
tially possess all the features opposed in other cor. 
porate bodies, and whatever remedies will correct these 
evils may apply and subsequently become the base of 
Government supervision of all other large corporations, 
For a number.of years great efforts have been made hy 
the Government to reach and correct the evils of unjust 
freight rates, differentials and rebates. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was inaugurated by Congress 
to correct these abuses, yet after years of hard labor by 
the Commission and large expense to the country, we 
discover, through the United States Courts, that this 
Commission stands as helpless and harmless in en- 
forcing its purpose as a “ wooden Indian.” 

In the January number of the North American Re- 
view BE. P. Bacon gives a very elaborate and detailed 
account of “ The Inadequate Powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” It is an able article, and 
should be read by every intelligent citizen. 

In this paper I can refer to but a few of the strong 
points established in Mr. Bacon’s article, as follows: 

The power to extort unjust rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission without power 
to enforce the purpose for which it was created. 

The refusal of railroad companies to obey the orders 
of the Commission. 

Comparative receipts from railroad freights five 
times as great as the total revenue from import duties 

One hundred and twelve thousand miles, constituting 
three-fifths of the entire railway mileage, under the ab- 
solute control of five capitalists. 

Tonnage of sugar shipped in 1900, 2,050,558 tons. 

Average increase in freight rates on sugar, $1 per 
ton. 

Increased amount paid for sugar through above ad- 
vance, $2,000,000. 

Sugar only one of 592 articles similarly affected. 

Net earnings, after paying interest on bonded debt 
and dividend on stock amounting to $118,624,409, left a 
surplus fund of $142,754,358, an amount 20 per cent. 
greater than the interest and dividend. 

Mr. Bacon cites a case in which a prominent attorney 
admitted before the Interstate Committee that his com- 
pany had never obeyed a single order from the Commis- 
sion before submitting it to the Supreme Court. 


THE SLOW PROCESS OF THE COURTS. 


Nearly every one knows what an appeal to 
United States Supreme Court means in cases of t! 
kind. The decision will come some time during the «¢ 
tury, but usually after the necessity for the decisio! 
past or after the corporation has made about all out 
the scheme it cares to and is ready to inaugurat 
different scheme. The slow process in these courts 
minds me very much of a railroad story I recently hes 
from one who once upon a time happened to travel on 
very slow train. After giving about all the imagin: 
illustrations of how often that train stopped and backe 
up and how slowly it ran, he said, they finally came 
another stop. He opened his window and looked for ' 
cause, but failing to discover any, addressed himeelf 
to a knight of the grip on the other side of the aisle, wh0 
also had been looking out of the window, and asked 
why the train had stopped. The traveling man leared 
back in his seat and laconically replied: “ Oh, they «ré 
driving some cows off the track.” After this, he sad, 











the train actually ran for four hours without stopping, 
kept going right along, too, but finally stopped. The 
salesman, undoubtedly getting uneasy about disappoint- 
ing his wife in the engagement for the evening (that is 
about the only thing that would unnerve a traveling 
man), again looked out the window to see what was 
wrong. The stranger again asked him why the train 
had stopped. Leaning back in his seat with the meek- 
ness characteristic of the fraternity when laboring un- 
ier such a strain of disappointment he replied: “Oh, we 
have caught up with them cows again.” 
UNREASONABLE EXTORTION. 

During the last three years the revenue from import 
duties amounted to $581,001,542, and the freight earn- 
ings of the railroads of the country for the same period 
aggregated $5,843,038,278. Thereis, however, another view 
to be taken than the mere comparison of figures, and 
greatly enhances the importance of this question. The 
payment of import duties, or directly contributing to 
their payment, is almost entirely optional with the in- 
dividual. There are but few, if any, of the imported 
articles which may not be dispensed with if one choses 
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to do so, and hence affect labor only indirectly to the 
extent the tariff may affect the price of home products. 
And insomuch as labor, under normal conditions, 
usually shares proportionately in the advance of home 
products, its indirect contribution to tariff revenue be- 
comes a very uncertain and insignificant quantity. 

But the fact that railroad freight tariff forms an in- 
tegral part of the cost of every item of commerce, 
whether it be food, clothing, tools or machinery or mate- 
rials for whatever purpose, makes the contribution of 
its arbitrary portion absolutely compulsory upon every 
individual. The power of large corporate bodies to 
arbitrarily advance the price of their products and their 
open abuse of this power are matters of history within 
the knowledge of every one here. One-half cent per 
pound on sugar is no great advance, yet in most cases 
it means 10 per cent.; 3 cents per pound on Rope, 30 per 
cent. advance; $1 a keg on Nails means about the same. 
Ten or 20 cents more freight, where we used to pay $1. 
would not justify an individual to enter into litigation 
with a railroad company, but this does not mitigate the 
fact that the advance may be unreasonable extortion. 

And while the sum involved in the individual cases 
appears insignificant, their aggregate discloses the enor- 
mous fraud the American people are subject to under 
present circumstances. Ten per cenc. advance on the 
railroad freight earnings of the past three years would 
means nearly $285,000,000; or, in itself, over one-half as 
much as the total revenue from import duties in the 
Same period. 

Add to this an equal ratio of undue advances by the 
Sugar trust, the steel trust, the coal trust, the twine 
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trust, the oil trust and the 101 other trusts, and it 
will readily be seen that labor, after all, pays the en- 
tire revenue tariff, with a surplus to boot, for which it 
receives not even the value of a sou. 

The enormity of this crime upon society and the ag- 
gregate amount of money it extorts from labor and con- 
centrates into the hands of a few, the surplus wealth 
which should remain in the hands of those who pro- 
duced it, makes the overfavored power of corporations 
an evil overshadowing every political issue before the 
American people. 

THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION NEEDS POWER. 

There is again a bill before Congress to give the 
Interstate Commercé Commission the powers required 
to make it an effective body. Urge your Congressmen 
to support the measure, and warn them against amend- 
ments intended to destroy its efficiency. The railroad 
companies are already suggesting a dangerous amend- 
ment, under the plea that the shipper should be held 
equally responsible and subject to the same punishment 
for violation of rates granted as the company grant- 
ing them. 

Why, gentlemen, the railroad companies, as well as 
all other like corporations, have enjoyed every im- 
munity from laws punishing crime to which the indi- 
vidual is held absolutely responsible, and the equal sub- 
jugation of corporations, together with proportionately 
adequate facilities for proof, is the very essence sought 
by the people. 

The plea of co-punishment, smooth and proper as it 
may seem on the surface, is but an effort to pre-annul 
the purpose of the bill by throttling the shipper against 
divulging the secret schemes of favoritism that might 
be inaugurated by the fertile brains of these concerns, 
and leave the efforts of the Commission as futile as 
they have been in the past. 

Congress has repeatedly been apprised of the de 
mands of the people for a _ successful curbing 
of and relief from arbitrary power of corporate 
bodies under which the individual stands totally 
helpless, but equally as often have these demands been 
either ignored or whitewashed with measures as inef- 
fectual as the Interstate Commerce Commission, until 
the people are looking around for some measure that 
may give at least partial relief from these burdens. 

ABOLITION OF TARIFF PROTECTION. 

Primarily, I believe there are but few who desire 
tariff revision at this time or openly court the commer- 
cial demoralization due to the imaginary evils usually 
attaching to the agitation of this question. 

But, as the protective feature of the tariff is unques- 
tionably the bulwark and supporting influence of cor- 
porate powers to continue their unjust extortion, the 
abolition of tariff protection on the articles manufac- 
tured by these institutions is, perforce, the only relief 
attainable at this time. The recent panic among po- 
jitical leaders at Washington is plainly indicative of the 
extent and force of this feeling and the connivance 
through revolutionary tactics to arbitarily prevent the 
protection an abolishment of tariff would afford, are 
matters every individual should carefully weigh for 
himself, and unprejudiced by party or precedents in 
Crongress, determine upon his individual duty toward 
re-establishing conditions under which the will of the 
masses may be more effectually administered. If the 
spirit and power controlling the committee and party 
caucuses in Congress and Senate are resolving them 
into absolute monarchism to subjugate one section of 
the country to the other, or labor to capital, it is evi- 
dently time to inquire into how far the interests of the 
various disricts are sacrificed through caucuses which 
divide our representation upon party lines and too often 
leave the interests of a section but half its vote upon 
questions of vital importance to its people. That im- 
portant measures are buried through committees to 
prevent their discussion, and that Representatives are 
repeatedly coerced against individual duty and convic- 
tion, is a matter upon which we need no further evi- 
dence than the above incident. 

THE BALLOT NO REMEDY. 

The question is, What is the remedy? Some answer, 

“'The ballot box,” but it strikes me that that is about 
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as absurd an idea as the evolution of a material millen- 
nium through some indiscernible decree of fate. The bal- 
lot box has neither brain nor sense nor animate pow- 
er to enable it tu inquire into the character and views 
of legislative and congressional candidates or to change 
the names upon the ballots deposited into it by men 
who knew just about as much and had made just about 
as little effort to find out who or what they were vot- 
ing. They knew the candidate’s name, because they 
saw it on the ticket; they knew what party he belonged 
to because that was also on the ticket. They did not 
know just what that man did the two or four or more 
years he may have been in Congress or Legislature, nor 
did they know just what the candidates whose names 
they put into the ballot box would do if elected. It was 
a ballot box vote. It gives us a ballot box Congress 
and Legislature, and, like Mrs. Partington’s son Ike and 
his fiddle, which the old lady said “‘ Ike made out of his 
head und had wood enough left to make another,” it is 
a case of too much wood, and some of it very knotty 
timber. 

Men may conscientiously differ on national issues 
and effectually express their opinions by voting their 
respective party :tickets, but the idea that the heading 
of a ticket expresses the sum total of all interests and 
responsibilities in an election is fraught with serious 
danger. 

Force of character, comprehension of duty and hon- 
esty of purpose count for more in a Congressman than 
any political platform. The Spanish-American War was 
not brought about by the declaration of party platforms 
nor the wishes of the President, but its responsibility 
rests entirely upon Congress. The present imperative 
needs in Cuba’s political condition, for immediate ac- 
tion by the United States, recognized and urged by the 
President, makes the delay in Congress subject to se- 
rious suspicion of an underlying purpose, possibly jeop- 
ardizing the economic welfare of a people, and, may- 
be, again force their blood into the balance to satisfy 
the greed of a handful of capitalists, showing the im- 
portance of individual force of character in our Con- 
gressmen, and how little they are subject to the poli- 
cies under which a President holds his office. 


GREAT FIELDS FOR ENTERPRISE. 


Our undeveloped Western plains with their millions 
of acres presenting a field of investment for millions 
of capital, involving the investment of millions more in 
tools and implements and building and adding in equal 
ratio to the wealth producing forces of our country, 
and with a President fully understanding and appre- 
ciating the requisites to develop their fertility; the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Hawaii and Porto Rico all presenting 
large fields for investment and increasing markets for 
the products of American industry as the march of civ- 
ilization progresses in these new possessions, their 
greater production of native products improved meth- 
ods will afford, the new markets and more extensive 
uses their cheaper production will bring about; the in- 
terchange of these articles for American manufacture, 
beef and other farm products; the opening of an isth- 
mian canal to afford better and more rapid intercourse 
between all parts of the United States and its foreign 
possessions, present natural conditions favorable to an 
almost unlimited era of prosperity. Bright as these 
commercial prospects present themselves, they are 
marred and seriously menaced by the results obtaining 
under great economic evils working out their own des- 
tiny. 

The indisputable truth of the old adage that “All 
great evils undo themselves” has recorded very bitter 
experiences upon the pages of history in which we need 
not go any further back than the history of our own 
country to learn their final effect. The evils of direct 
slavery undone themselves, but they brought on a se- 
vere struggle, the miseries and carnage of which are 
still fresh in our own memories. 

The evils of indirect slavery obtaining under the ar- 
bitrary power of large combinations to exact the earn- 
ings of labor in whatever degree they choose, will, in 
accordance with the divine order of nature, work its 
own destiny, yet, it seems strange that, in this age of 
boasted enlightenment, wherein the prophetic nature of 
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the ** seven lean and seven fat’’ as applied to our pe 
riods of prosperity and panic, is construed as the logic 
of cause and effect and not as the declaration of an ir 
revocable divine foreordination, men are found who, in 
matters of such vital importance, are still prone to sac 
rifice a sense of duty for the superstitious. 

It has been my purpose to point out, as well as | 
could in so brief a paper, evils in our economic system 
their cause, their effect upon the people and localities, 
and their consequent indirect effect upon the retai! 
trade; the outlook for the present commercial condition 
and what in my judgment may influence them for bet 
ter or worse. 

Take these thoughts home with you, study them 
over, and whatever convictions they bring, talk them 
over with your friends, endeavor to create a sentiment 
in their favor now and they will bear good fruit in the 
future. Work for and watch your Congressmen’s action 
on the following questions: 

An effectual Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Repeal of import duties on trust manufactured 
goods. 

An effectual measure to prevent and punish extortion 
by capitalized combinations. 

The public irrigation of our arid lands. 

The necessity of an isthmian canal. 

The election of United States Senators by direct vote, 
first to bring them into closer relation and under direct 
control of their constituents, and second to avoid the 
evils Senatorial elections now entail in legislative elec- 
tions. 

Are party caucuses an element of danger to economic 
legislation? 

Effect of centralized banks loaning money to foreign 
countries at a less rate than the legal interest of the 
territory in which such banks do business. 

Keep an eye on Subsidy and Parcels Post bills. 

A communication was read from the Decatur Club 
extending the full privileges of the club house to the 
members of the convention. 


Announcement was made that a question box had 
been provided for questions to be brought before the 
convention for discussion. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The proceedings began with the reading of the fol- 
lowing paper by L. H. Clark of Rockford, on . 


Local Associations. 

It at once appeals to me as being a trifle incongruv- 
ous that I should be called upon to set forth the topic of 
“Local Association,” in consideration of the fact that 
my few months of association with the Hardware busi- 
ness may be numbered by the years of constant and un- 
relenting devotion to the practical and varied phases 
of this trade of many of those present. It may be, how- 
ever, that many of you have come here not to be en- 
lightened along lines with which you are already con- 
versant, but more especially for the recreation and di- 
version of such excursion. And if such be the case the 
less I confine myself to statistics, and the more I dwell 
upon “ glittering generalities,” the more interest you will 
have in my remarks. 

It has often seemed to me that it was simple enough 
for almost any one to discourse upon the theoretical side 
of affairs, and in many instances the tradesman is will- 
ing to listen to, or even read such discourses. But when 
it comes to the putting of this theory into practice each 
has his own ideas, and as a rule each individual cuts out 
his own little peth. after his peculiar fashion. As a rule, 
too, the one who is given to setting out these beautiful 
legends for his fellow man to follow falls far short of 
the mark in his own individual methods. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

I call to mind the case of a produce farmer of my 
acquaintance, who was wont to write for a certain agri- 
cultural journal. He would grind out page after page of 
delightful fairy tales as to the most approved methods 
to adopt in all branches of this work; what the archi- 
tecture and specifications should be for model home, 
barn and other outbuildings, going into detail as to how 
the light should be filtered through amber glass, lest it 








strain the delicate optic nerves of the horses; how the 
little calves should all be groomed with a fine toothed 
comb each morning, and how one should feed the poultry 
at regular hours, thus making sure of a regular supply in 
the egg market. In short, after taking one dose of these 
methods you were positive that it was the simplest thing 
imaginable to have a model farm—failure was a phase 
unknown. Yet should you chance to visit this particular 
individual’s farm you were surprised and pained to find 
that all these things were not as they seemed on pa- 
per. The buildings were mere ramshackle affairs, thrown 
together at random. The horses were a disgrace to the 
name. The dear little calves were scarce indeed, but 
those that were to be found had just grown up without 
care, and as for the hens, they seldom produced an egg, 
for food was an unknown quantity. 

So many of such cases have there been, and so abun- 
dant are they to-day, that the average tradesman, read- 
ing a flowery article in his trade journal, permits him- 
self the diversion of the reading, but makes the mental 
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reservation that the man who wrote the article didn’t 
know anything about his subject. 

From a casual observance of our trade papers I note 
that the tendency of the times is toward amalgamation 
of interests, world’s fairs and a war to the bitter end 
against the catalogue house. The first two of these seem 
to be progressing as well as might be expected, especially 
the world’s fairs, but from a glance over the mammoth 
structure without and the busy departments within, as 
one views the establishment of Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., it would seem that the war had not as yet wrought 
any great havoc within the camp of the enemy. How- 
ever, since I have to deal merely with local association 
I'll not air my views in regard to the catalogue house, 
especially inasmuch as the ventilating of an opinion 
often causes a coolness between friends. 


THAT TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


are of practical worth cannot be doubted. The results 
obtained from an association of ideas—conservative upon 
the one hand and liberal upon the other—must far over- 
shadow the accomplishments of the single mind. With 
trade conditions changing rapidly as they do to-day, 
With the advance of methods and with a general growth 
in all directions, it requires a keen mind to keep abreast 
of the times. In fact few there are who can be thorough- 
ly or even passing well acquainted with all the varied 
phases of their business. In consideration of these facts, 
then, the association of interests comes to fill a growing 
need. 

While the individual is making progress in one direc- 
on some seemingly minor detail escapes his notice, and 
efore he is aware of it this detail has grown to be a vital 

factor. With the association of ideas, what may be 
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neglected by the one is grasped by some other; the result 
is a more perfect condition of affairs, 


OUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


has been in existence but two years, and yet within this 
period a decided change has been effected with our trade 
conditions, and these changes are due in great measure 
to the efforts of our organization. 

The work has been along various lines. Primarily 
the main effort was directed toward an arrangement of 
reasonable prices upon the various staple lines. From 
that it has gradually broadened in other directions, and 
not the least to be noted of these is the social feature. 
The friendly attitude of one dealer to his fellow trades- 
man has grown rapidly, and this especial fact is due 
mainly to our arrangement of prices. 


LEGITIMATE METHODS. 


It is a curious fact—but true nevertheless—that one 
feels less keenly a sale lost to a competitor when one is 
positive that this competitor is getting a good price for 
his merchandise. And when the one has confidence that 
the other 1s maintaining honest prices it is less difficult 
to accord to him his proper percentage of business. 

There is a satisfaction in believing that your com- 
petitor bases his business upon legitimate methods. 

Association does not do away with the individuality 
of the firm, but it does eliminate the practice of cutting 
prices and the rankling hatred of the one dealer for an- 
other that grows from this source. 

SCHEDULE OF PRICES. 

The meetings of our local organization are held month- 
ly, unless especially convened, and at these meetings 
trade conditions are discussed, prices arranged to con- 
form with the markets and methods are adjusted. Fol- 
lowing the meeting a schedule of prices is prepared by 
the secretary, and a copy of such schedule is mailed to 
each member, to be posted for reference and mainte- 
nance, the new prices going into effect 24 hours after 
such schedule is adopted. No fines are imposed where 
a price may have been disregarded by a member, but 
the matter is referred to an investigating committee and 
an explanation is requested from the individual. We 
have found this honor system quite as satisfactory in 
all respects as could possibly be the fine system. 


POOLING ORDERS IN BUYING. 


We have used our organization, too, as an aid in our 
buying, pooling our orders in certain lines and thus get- 
ting quantity rates, that the average retail dealer would 
not be entitled to. Not only has this feature been a 
saving, but has as well been an aid to the anticipation 
of wants and the keeping of a full stock. 


EARLY CLOSING HOURS 


have been established; all the legal holidays are care- 
fully observed, and our places of business are closed 
throughout the entire day upon such occasions, and at 
the present time we are working toward a credit system 
whereby we may protect ourselves against the accumu- 
lation of bad accounts. 

So satisfactory has our local association been in every 
regard, so much has it done for the individual firm, and 
so harmonious a condition has it engendered among the 
members of the trade that should it become necessary 
for its maintenance there is not one of our members 
but would zladly pay ten times the present yearly dues 
rather than see its dissolution. 


HOW SUCCESS IS ATTAINED. 


One reason of our success has been that we have not 
endeavored to do too much at the outset, we have not 
allowed minor detail to shut out more important features 
and have endeavored to nurture a healthy growth. At 
the present time our membership holds, with one excep- 
tion, the Hardware dealers of our city, and' Ws" ‘that 
our streugth will increase with the passing time. _s 

Harmony of action, a concession to the ideas of the 
majority, a cultivation of friendly attitude toward your 
competitor and a couscientious and persistent effort for 
the advancement of your own personal business meth- 
ods are the requisites of local, State and National asso- 
ciation. 
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In reply to a question Mr. Clark stated that Rock- 
ford had a population of over 33,000. 

Secretary M. L. Corey of the National Association 
said that local associations could be organized advan- 
tageously in all towns, whether small or large. Taking 
the matter of credits alone, a great deal of benefit can 
be secured. If a man is found shirking the payment of 
his bills, the fact can be communicated to all dealers to 
their great advantage. Other points were brought out 
showing the good results to be accomplished. 

F. B. McKinney of Rockford thought that in many 
cases the dealers in small towns located in the vicinity 
of a much larger town, such as Decatur, should join 
with those in the large town in forming a local asso- 
ciation, and that great benefit would then be derived by 
all who thus organize in maintaining reasonable prices 
and co-operating on other practical matters. 

Messrs. Eckels and Fahey of Decatur, Bittel of 
Peoria, Gnadt of Chicago, McKenney and Clark of Rock- 
ford, Corey of Indiana, Bagby of Tuscola, Barbour of 
East St. Louis, Lott, Gormley and Costello of Chicago, 
engaged in a discussion relative to wholesale houses 
doing a retail business, in which some interesting state- 
ments were made, but which led to no definite con- 
clusion. 

Paints. 

D. McLaughlin of Chicago read a paper on “ Paints.” 
Mr. McLaughlin prefaced this paper with the statement 
that he had formerly devoted considerable space in his 
store for storage of Stoves during the summer, but he 
found that this business had many objections. The 
store was frequently untidy, and no matter how careful 
he might be there was always something missing or 
broken, according to the customer, when the Stove was 
called for in the spring. He decided to discontinue the 
storage of Stoves and to put in a stock of something to 
take the same space. After fully considering the sub- 
ject he concluded to put in a stock of Paints. On in- 
vestigating the matter thoroughly, and taking the advice 
of a Paint manufacturer, he put in a stock of $600 worth 
of Paints and Oils. He shortly afterward found that 
this was hardly enough and he now carries a stock of 
$900. The business is so satisfactory that he would not 
run a Hardware store without handling Paints. He 
considers that Paints naturally go with Hardware. The 
stock is always clean, attractive in appearance, easily 
handled, and yields a satisfactory profit. The paper is 
as follows: 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you a subject 
which I consider of vital importance to all dealers in 
Hardware, and submit the same to your personal con- 
sideration. 

CHANGING CHANNELS AND METHODS. 


Competition in the Hardware business to-day, we 
must admit, is very active, and in order for us to con- 
tinue to realize the same profit we did in the past it will 
necessitate changing channels and methods of doing 
business. This condition has no doubt presented itself 
to a great many and has proven a difficult problem to 
solve. I have given it considerable thought, and, in fact, 
I have made some experiments and can see but one way 
out of the difficulty, and that is, to increase our sales 
without materially increasing our expenses. This con- 
dition can be brought about to a certain extent by add- 
ing to our stock kindred lines, such as Mixed Paints, 
Varnishes, Brushes, &c. These goods we may safely 
say rightfully belong to the Hardware business, being 
requirements of the builder. It seems to me that the 
retail Hardware stock, in order to be fully up to date, 
should consist of everything used by the builder that 
can be conveniently carried in stock, in which even 
the conizzie, } owner who is buying Hardware sup- 
Dif rre~? .wugs can also buy his requirements in the 
Paint line without going elsewhere. The existing cir- 
cumstances have not come upon us suddenly, but have 
been working in that direction for a number of years. 

A PROFITABLE LINE. 

Several years ago the question of handling Paints 
was presented to me, at which time I felt I did not have 
the room or experience to handle a line of that kind, 
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but on the earnest solicitation of a Paint salesman [ 
decided to give it a trial, and added a line of Mixed 
Paints to my stock. The result was that I found I had 
plenty of room, as it does not require a great deal of 
space. The investment was not a large one and I was 
able to increase my sales considerably without any 
material increase in my expenses, and at the end of the 
season, when I came to close my books, I found that I 
had made a nice profit in addition to my usual profit 
on Hardware. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


This, no doubt, has been the experience of others, 
and I think it worthy of the consideration of every Hard- 
ware dealer who is not handling a line of Paints. There 
are, however, a great many Paints on the market to-day 
which would not be a profitable investment for any one, 
and a little precaution is necessary in deciding on the 
brand of Paint to handle, so that when you do sell a 
bill of these goods you know that the result is going to 
be perfectly satisfactory, and the same customer will 
return to you when in the market for more goods, in 
addition to which, so long as the building painted with 
goods bought of you remains in good condition, it is a 
constant advertisement, and inquiries for Paints from 
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new trade will no doubt result in sales of other lines 
which you carry. 

Me. Gnadt of Chicago controverted Mr. MeLaughlin’s 
position relative to Stove storage and gave his method of 
keeping track of the condition of a Stove when received, 
which avoids all trouble. 


Mr. Fahey of Decatur agreed with Mr. McLaughlin, 
stating that extra help must always be hired to handle 
Stoves on storage, and that the cost according to his 
experience was so great as to leave little profit. 

Mr. McLaughlin was asked whether he had had any 
difficulty in securing a good brand of Paint. He stated 
that he received samples of Paint from 15 manufac- 
turers. He then made a practical investigation for him- 
self, taking pieces of board, painting one of them with 
each manufacturer’s Paint, marking it for identification, 
after which he exposed all the boards to the weather for 
amonth. He then took the one which best stood the test. 
He stated that good Paint cannot be bought cheap, but 
that a fair price must be paid for a good article. He 
further stated that be had quit handling Tinware, as he 
had found that this line also yielded very little profit. 
His advice to dealers was to put in a stock of Paints in- 
stead of goods which yielded little profit. 

Mr. Martin of Fairfield stated that he had been per- 
suaded to put in a stock of Paints about five years since. 
He found the Paint business satisfactory, although not 
much profit was realized on the Paint itself. It takes 
little room, however, and a good profit is realized on the 
Brushes and other articles sold with it. 
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Wm. T. Gormley of Chicago read the following pa- 
per on 
The Benefit of Our Organization. 


There are, nc doubt, a number of the members of our 
association and certainly a great many retail Hardware 
merchants that are not members, who wonder if any 
benefits are gained by having a retail Hardware dealers’ 
association. It would be well for these gentlemen to re- 
view the way business was done 15 years ago and see if 
tbe conditions have changed. Some that were in busi- 
ness 15 and 20 years will say that they managed their 
business very successfully without any organization and 
do not see anything to be gained by joining our associa- 
tion. 

HARDWARE IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 

Years ago Hardware was offered for sale only by the 
Hardware dealers, but these do not happen to be the 
conditions to-day, as Hardware, at least the articles 
which are most salable, are sold by the department stores 
and also by the manufacturer direct to the consumer. 
There is probably no city in our State with 10,000 in- 
babitants which does not have one or more department 
stores. These stores have taken first one article and 
then another until they have their “‘ department of Hard- 
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ware,” and take one item of some well-known brand, 
which you Hardwaremen have created a demand for in 
years of labor, and they will advertise it for one day ata 
price sometimes at a loss to themselves in order to give 
to the public the idea that they sell cheaper than any one 
else; and it also leaves the price in the mind of the con- 
sumer, so that when he goes to the Hardware store to 
purchase it he feels that he should buy it at any time 
from you at the price which he saw it advertised for, 
and if not he thinks the department store is so much 
cheaper that, for articles which he knows nothing about, 
he pays more for than he could purchase them at the 
Hardware store. No doubt all of you gentlemen have 
had experience of this kind. 
MANUFACTURER TO THE CONSUMER. 

Then we hear of the manufacturer taking orders di- 
rect from the consumer, and when you ask why they do 
it they will tell you that if they do not the “ other fel- 
low ” will. We do not know whether this other fellow is 
a representative of the manufacturer or the retailer. I 
know of one retail Hardware firm who created a de- 
mand for an article used in the manufacturing line and 
bought from $400 to $500 worth per month. The rep- 
resentative of the firm which manufactured this article 
made a number of inquiries as to where they were being 
used and found out from one of the clerks. The follow- 
ing month he went direct to the consumer and quoted 
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the same price the Hardware dealer had been paying for 
them, and which the retailer had now lost, and when 
asked why he did it he replied, “ It was such nice busi- 
ness I hated to lose it.” This may be consolation for 
the retailer, but he certainly cannot pay his expenses 
with it. 

This reminds me of the story I heard not long ago of 
a man who went fishing. Going out into the country to 
the hotel where he was to stop, he asked a man if he 
knew where he could get some worms. He said he 
would get them for him, and went away, soon returning 
with a large pail full. He was asked how much he 
wanted for his trouble, and the man asked how much he 
would give, and the reply was that he would give him 
half the worms. I have been unable to find out if this 
was the same man who sold goods direct or not, but cer- 
tainly if it was not him it was his first cousin. 

We certainly cannot compete with the manufacturer, 
but we can, as an association, consider a manufacturer 
that retails direct to consumers a competitor, and if he 
wishes to do a retail business let him do it under the 
same expenses as a retailer and let the retailer purchase 
of such people as prefer to have their goods go through 
iegitimate channels—first the dealer, then the consumer. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


We might take it in the Builders’ Hardware line. If 
there is a large building being erected, every one who 
inunufactures Builders’ Hardware wants to sell his 
xoods on that particular building. The retailer is for- 
votten, and they all go direct to the consumer, each in- 
sisting that they ought to have their particular Lock on 
his door, and when the order is given to one of them the 
others seem satisfied. If they had left the business to 
the retailer but one of them wouid have received the 
order, as the man could not put five Locks on his one 
door, even if tour of them were presented to him, and 
when you complain to them for doing this thing they 
sometimes offer to turn over the business to you and give 
you 5 per cent. margin of the profit. I wonder if any of 
these men are doing business and paying their expenses 
out of 5 per cent. profit. 

I believe that with our present association these mat- 
ters can be brought to the attention of the manufac- 
turers’ association and be adjusted to the satisfaction of 
all, as the trade of the Hardware dealer throughout the 
country certainly must be more desirable than that of 
the consumer. 

As an organization a great many things can be ac- 
complished which cannot be done by individuals, and let 
us hope that every Hardware dealer in the State of II- 
linois will join this association for the benefit of many 
and in justice to all. 


Discussion of Builders’ Hardware Question. 


Mr. McLaughlin of Chicago stated that his principal 
business was in Builders’ Hardware. He had found 
that in his city the representatives of manufacturers 
of Builders’ Hardware go to the owner of a new build 
ing or to the architect and specify for all the Hardware 
needed, even for a small two or three story house, and 
include every article in the Hardware line needed. 
This is done in many cases in which a Hardware dealer 
makes out a specification for the owner, giving special 
classes of Hardware which must be secured from the 
manufacturers. His advice to dealers is, therefore, 
specify nothing, but let an owner buy where he pleases, 
figuring only on such goods as the dealer may have 
on his shelves. This brought out a very interesting 
discussion, in which Messrs. Fahey of Decatur, Gorm- 
ley of Chicago, Miller of Bloomington and Williams 
of Streator participated. Mr. Gormley stated that 
there are but a small number of manufacturers of the 
full line of Builders’ Hardware and believed that a 
conference could be arranged with them which would 
have satisfactory results. 

Mr. Fahey moved that the architects of Illinois be 
memorialized by the association and requested not to 
specify any particular numbers of Hardware. On 
motion of Mr. Gormley this motion was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON PROCEEDINGS. 


Vice-President Wm. Bittel of Peoria took the chair 
in the absence of the president, who was engaged in 
committee work. 

Charles H. Williams of Streator read the paper on 
“ Mental Equanimity ” which was printed in last week’s 
issue. 

President Cormick resumed the chair. F. F. Porter, 
chairman of the Committee on By-Laws, recommended 
the following additional section, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 


Section 8. Any member who shall be im arrears one year’s 
dues shall be dropped from the rolls of this association, but may 
be reinstated to full membership by paying in full all arrears be- 
fore or at the next annual meeting. 

Announcement was made that all dealers living in 
Decatur and vicinity were requested to remain in the 
hall after adjournment for the purpose of forming a 
local retail dealers’ association. 

Charles H. Williams of Streator, for the Committee 
on Resolutions, presented the following, which were 
adopted: 


Resolutions. 


Resolved, That whereas Otto Schulte of Freeport, IIL, 
has been called away by death, we, the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, in esteem for the many 
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good qualities which characterized his membership with 
this association, hereby extend our sympathies to the 
bereaved family and his associates. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the association, and that a copy be 
forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That in appreciation of the very able man- 
ner in which the local committee arranged the accom- 
modations for holding this convention, we extend to 
them our sincere thanks. 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the local 
press, the citizens of Decatur, and its various clubs and 
societies for the courteous treatment extended to us 
while among them. 

Resolved, That we extend the thanks of the associa- 
tion to the trade press for the courteous announcements 
of our meetings and fairness in treating the proceed- 
ings of the association. 

Resolved, That we extend to W. L. Corey, the Na- 
tional secretary, our hearty thanks for the invaluable 
- services he has rendered the association. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the labors of the 
National Association in the direction of preventing the 
handling of standard lines of goods by illegitimate deal- 
ers, and that we pledge our full support in whatever 
action that may be determined by the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the enactment of a 
parcels post law, which in our estimation comes under 
the head of class legislation, and hereby instruct our 
secretary to forward a copy of this resolutién to the 
Congressmen representing the State of Illinois. 
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Resolved, That we favor a revision of the present 
bankrupt law and the enactment of a peddlers’ license 
law, and would suggest that both these questions be 
referred to Legislative Committee. 

Resolved, That, owing to the large loss to the trade in 
Stove Repairs not being properly marked, it is the sense 
of this meeting that manufacturers of Stoves and Stove 
Repairs specifically mark such castings. 

Resolved, That we fully appreciate the labors of Presi- 
dent Cormick and Secretary Lott on behalf of the asso 
ciation and approve their official acts. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of an act of Congress 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission full power 
to enforce the purposes for which it was created. 

Resolved, That we emphatically denounce the present 
garnishment laws in the State of Illinois as unjust to 
creditors and injurious to the best interests of society, 
and that we recommend in its stead a law based upon 
a certain percentage of the debtor’s earnings. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that 
much good will be accomplished by a joint meeting be- 
tween a committee representing the manufacturers of 
Builders’ Hardware and the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, and we therefore earnestly appeal! 
to the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
to make the necessary arrangements for such a confer- 
ence. 


Bloomington Chosen. 


Leon Nish of Elgin, for the committee on place of 
holding the next meeting, made a report recommending 
Bloomington, and a motion to adopt the report was car- 
ried without a dissenting voice. 

D. McLaughlin of Chicago, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations, reported the following list: 


Election of Officers. 


PRESIDENT, H. G. Cormick, Centralia. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Daniel Holder, Bloomington. 

Secretary, H. L. Clark, Rockford. 

TREASURER, F. F, Porter, Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: H. G. Cormick, Centralia; Daniel Hold- 
er, Bloomington; L. H. Clark, Rockford; F. F. Porter, 
Chicago; Z. T. Miller, Bloomington; W. T. Gormley, Chi- 
cago; H. N. Murphy, Galesburg; Charles Mauer, East St. 
Louis; R. G. Scheurer, Vandalia; F. W. Siecke, Freeport. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE: G. R. Lott, Chicago; F. Giessing, 
East St. Louis; L. M. Reeves, Peoria; M. Fahey, Decatur ; 
M. Seaman, Greenville. 

LEGISLATION COMMITTEE: C. W. Zumbrook, Springfield ; William 
T. Gormley, Chicago ; David Riefor, Ottawa; H. G. Bagby, 
Tuscola; J. A. Hunter, Peoria. 


The report was unanimously adopted. On motion, the 
secretary cast one ballot for each of the officers, and they 
were declared duly elected. 

The Committee on Nominations also recommended 
that H. G. Cormick and G. R. Lott be chosen as dele- 
gates to represent the association at the next meeting of 
the National Association. The recommendation was 
adopted. 

Leo Krueger of Chicago, for the Auditing Commit- 
tee, reported that the books of the officers had been ex- 
amined, and found correct, and recommended that the 
chair be instructed to divide the State into eight dis- 
tricts, more or less, in each of which a solicitor or cap- 
tain should be appointed for the purpose of soliciting 
new members, to receive for his compensation the fees 
of each new member as enrolled. They also recom- 
mended that the official manual of the National Associa- 
tion, together with all advertisements contained in a sim- 
ilar edition, be printed under the direct supervision of 
the national officers. The report was adopted. 

A motion was carried that an order be granted for 
$200 for the payment of the secretary’s salary for the 
past year. 

Announcement was made that each member would 
be furnished with a rubber stamp, bearing on it the 
statement, “ Affiliated with the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, Illinois Branch.” This stamp 
is designed to be used on all letters or other documents 
when deemed desirable. 


President Cormick Accepts. 


President Cormick took the opportunity of addressing 
the convention to express his thanks for his re-election 
and his appreciation of the honor which had thus twice 
been conferred upon him. He had come to the conven- 
tion with the conviction that it would be wise for the 
association to elect a new president from the center of 
the State, and thus secure some one who was geo- 






































































rraphically and otherwise better fitted to carry on the 
work. He had found that his views were not approved, 
nd, as the sentiment of the convention was evidently 
10 strong for him to oppose it, he accepted their deci- 
ion, and promised that he would, as in the past, do 
everything in his power to advance the interests of the 
organization. 


Retail Merchants’ Insurance Company. 


oO. A. Bibbins, representing the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Illinois, 
whose headquarters are at Springfield, addressed the 
convention regarding the plan on which the business of 
that insurance company is conducted. In reply to a 
question, the fact was brought forth that many of the 
members are now insured in this company, and are 
pleased with the manner in which its operations are con- 
ducted. 

Other Addresses. 


Mr. Broderick of the American Wringer Company, 
George D. Hoffman of the Wireton Heating Company 
and W. H. Bennett of the Reading Hardware Company 
made addresses regarding the work of the association, 
and expressed themselves as warm advocates of the or- 
ganization of retail Hardware dealers. Mr. Bennett ap- 
proved the action which had been taken relative to 
Builders’ Hardware. He said that the manufacturers 
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of Builders’ Hardware are reasonable gentlemen, and 
that they would undoubtedly be found willing to co-op- 
erate with the retail Hardware trade. 


Question Box. 


The Question Box was opened, and the first one pre- 
sented for discussion was the following: 


Should a retail merchant solicit trade in other towns 
than his own ? 

This was discussed by Messrs. Peppler and W. J. 
Krueger of Chicago, who believed that the field should 
e open to any one. Mr. Bixner of Chicago took the op- 
site side, believing that ordinarily a retail merchant 
oes not go out of his store to solicit business, but waits 
rit to come to him. In his experience, going out to so- 

it business causes a dealer to cut under another deal- 

8 price to secure it. 


Is Glass a legitimate addition to the retail Hardware 
e and if so what percentage of the trade handle it ? 


Mr. McLaughlin of Chicago stated that he handled 
ss, and asked all members whe likewise sold it to 
se their hands. About one-fifth of those present did 
Messrs. McLaughlin, Peppler and others gave their 
erience in handling Glass, and recommended that the 
lers should follow their example. 
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Should we not make a special effort to induce jobbers to 
refrain from selling to cutalogue houses and department 
stores ? 

Mr. Styles of Momence said it was equally important 
that jobbers should refrain from doing this, as well as 
manufacturers, and that efforts should be made to in- 
duce them not to do so. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Chicago stated that he could say 
positively that some of the jobbers after supplying re- 
tail dealers with seasonable goods would then dispose of 
their surplus at cut prices to catalogue houses and de- 
partment stores. 

President Cormick said that the National Jobbers’ As- 
sociation have proved themselves good friends of the re- 
tailers. Conferences held between representatives of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association and the 
Jobbers’ Association have been along this line. He re- 
gretted that a number of the jobbers doing business in 
Illinois are not members of the Jobbers’ Association. 
The friction between jobbers and retailers is, however, 
gradually being eliminated. 


On the amount of yearly purchases, what percentage 
does it cost you to do business ? 


Messrs. Eckels of Decatur and Bittel of Peoria dis- 
cussed this question, their experience making the per- 
centage run from 20 to 25. 


Do we favor the complicated manner of Stove manu- 
facturers in numbering and naming their Stoves, to the 
detriment of our business in gaining the correct name and 
number from our customers in getting repairs ? 


This question brought out quite a long discussion, in 
which Messrs. Bagby of Tuscola, Cormick of Centralia, 
Fahey of Decatur, Clark of Rockford and Styles of 
Momence participated. The point was drawn out that 
the great difficulty encountered by a dealer was to se- 
cure from his customer the correct name and number 
of a Stove for which repairs were desired. President 
Cormick stated that he uses a blank, which he requires 
his customer to fill, and finds this method quite satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Fahey stated that he is often obliged to educate 
a customer how to find the name and other necessary 
details to describe his Stove. Records of all customers 
are kept, as well as the Stoves for which they have 
ordered repairs, and this frequently facilitates business 
of this character. 

Mr. Clark uses a card index system. These cards 
have blanks on them, showing all details required, and 
after they are filled by the customer they are deposited 
in a box made for the purpose, and these boxes are 
run in monthly series. Track is thus easily kept of the 
repairs in transit, and after the repairs are received the 
card is transferred to another box, in which it remains 
on perpetual record. He found the card system much 
more satisfactory than a book. 

Mr. Styles asked if anything had been done to induce 
Stove manufacturers to confine themselves to collars of 
regular size; for instance, to 5, 6 or 7 inch instead of 5%, 
64%, &e. 

President Cormick said this matter was too large a 
question for a State association to handle and belonged 
to the National Association. On motion the matter was 
referred to the National Association. 


Should dealers handle goods made under special job- 
bers’ brands in place of manufacturers’ brunds ? 


Mr. Styles said that this question has two sides. If 
a dealer selects a good line and should have his own 
name put on it, and should then succeed in building up 
a good trade in this line, it would be a great advantage 
to him in many respects. 


Is it right fcr outside dealers to give an agent orders 
Sor Stoves or any other articles to be sent to his home town 
for himself or friends ? 

Interesting experiences were brought out by Messrs. 
Porter of Chicagu and Cormick of Centralia relative to 
practices of this character. 

The business of the convention having been con- 
cluded, an adjournment was taken at 4.25 p.m., to meet 
in Bloomington in 1903. 
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THE CHICAGO DELEGATION. 


Chicago contributed largely to the success of the 
convention, as on previous occasions. The Chicago mem- 
bers made elaborate preparations long in advance of the 
meeting. They engaged a special train on the Wabash 
Railroad, which left Chicago at 2.30 on Tuesday after- 
noon, arriving at Decatur at 8.30 that evening. On this 
train were the following dealers: 


Wm. T. Gormley, Chicago. 
D. McLaughlin, Chicago. 

W. J. Krueger, Chicago. 

J. L. Smith, Chicago. 

G. A. Lott, Chicago. 

John M. Ruedel, Chicago. 
A. Pophal, Chicago. 

P. H. Schuster, Chicago. 
H. O. McClure, Chicago, 

A. J. Engelhardt, Chicago. 
Martin Engelhardt, Chicago. 
G. A. Neeb, Chicago. 

John Schubert, Chicago. 

Cc. A. Dalstrom, Chicago. 
H. E. Rebmann, Chicago. 
Sigmund Melohn, Chicago. 
Fred. Kurtz, Chicago. 
Frank F. Porter, Chicago. 
Leo Krueger, Chicago. 

G. E. Gundling, Chicago 

J. H. Bixler, Chicago. 

W. M. Powers, Chicago 

J. H. Powers, Chicago. 
Carl HMerzoy, Chicago. 

H. E. Gnadt. Chicago. 

A. Greeoheid, Chicago. 

L. Rosenberg, South Chicago. 
Jacob Butwies, South Chicago. 
John Black, South Chicago. 
Chas, J. Connor, Evanston. 
Fred. Waller, Lyons. 

L. D. Nisch, Elgin. 

L. H. Clark, Rockford. 

F. P. McKenney, Rockford. 
Cc. E. MeGuire, Rockford. 
L. F. Schroeder, Barrington. 
Chas. H. Williams, Streator. 
David Refior, Ottawa. 


Accompanying the dealers were manufacturers, job- 
bers, salesmen and press representatives, as follows: 


W. H. Bennett and W. E. Herrmann, Reading Hardware Com- 
pany. 

J. O. Becraft, Estate of P. D. Beckwith. 

J. D. Warren, J. D. Warren Mfg. Company. 

Henry J. Sawyer, Jr., Joliet Stove Works. 

George S. Auer, Auer Register Company. 

Geo. D. Hoffman, Wireton Heating Company. 

Richard H. Gardner, Niles Mfg. Company. 

W. B. Lyman, Brand Stove Company. 

Evans Nelson, Lawson Mfg. Company. 

James Fentress, Jr., and C. C. Kelly, Cleveland Foundry Com- 
pany. 

Chas. T. Lawton, Lawton Cutlery Company. 

E. H. Rowlson, Standard Oil Company. 

Louis A. Denoyer, J. L. Perkins & Co. 

W. C. Nelson, American Screw Company. 

Stephen M. Perrigo, C. M. Avery & Co. 

Robert Aitchison, Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company. 

John J. Sinzich, Geo. H. Bishop & Co. 

M. Brucker, stove repairs. 


-John V. Patten, Charles Smith Company. 


A. C. Selleck. 

Daniel Stern and 8. P. Johnston, American Artisan. 

H. H. Roberts and Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age and The Metal 
Worker. 


Refreshments were bountifully served en route, the 
contributors to the fund for this purpose being The Iron 
Age, American Artisan, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Read- 
ing Hardware Company, Bullard & Gormley Company. 
Brand Stove Company, J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, 
Lawson Mfg. Company, M. Brucker, Charles Smith Com- 
pany, American Screw Company, J. L. Perkins & Co., 
A. C. Selleck, Auer Register Company and Geo. H. 
Bishop & Co. 

On arriving at Decatur a brass band was found in 
waiting, which had been previously engaged by the ex- 
cursionists. They formed in procession and marched 
to the hotel, making quite an imposing demonstration. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Decatur surprised most of the members, especially 
those coming from Chicago. They had expected to see 
an ordinary town, presenting few interesting or pre- 
possessing features. They made the discovery that it 
is a fine city of over 20,000 inhabitants, with handsome 
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business blocks which would be creditable to any large 
city. It has an extensive system of electric railways, 
the streets are broad and well paved, and electric lamps 
on tall towers light up the entire place at night. It 
enjoys ample railroad facilities, being a junction point 
for 13 different roads. It further enjoys the distinction 
of being the location of the Morehouse & Wells Com- 
pany, who do a large wholesale Hardware business. 
The convention met in Elks’ Hall, admirably fitted for 
the purpose and situated in a modern office building, 
equipped with elevators and well finished in every other 
respect. 


The Morehouse & Wells Company are probably the 
largest jobbing house in Southern Illinois. The busi- 
ness was established in 1859, in a small way, and each 
succeeding year has shown a handsome increase in 
the business transacted. They occupy quarters at 134 
to 140 East Main street, Decatur, the present building 
having been erected by them in 1895. It is six stories 
high, with basement, has a frontage of 44 feet and ex- 
tends 152 feet in depth. The building having been 
erected for the purpose for which it is at present being 
utilized, it is naturally well adapted to fhe needs of 
the company, having all the necessary conveniences 
for the rapid and economical handling of goods. The 
company also have a warehouse 46 x 120 feet, which 
is devoted principally to the storage of Nails, Wire, 
Fencing, &ec. The company carry a large and well 
assorted stock of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, fine 
Builders’ Hardware, Mechanics’ Tools, Iron, Sheet 
Metals, Tin Plate, Ammunition, Stoves and Mantels, 
House Furnishing Goods, Glass, Paints and Varnishes. 
They make a specialty of Royal Field Fencing and 
have the exclusive sale of this Fencing in the States of 
Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. This Fencing has many 
features of merit and is made in 22 sizes. The com- 
pany are incorporated for $120,000. The officers are 
as follows: G. E. Morehouse, president; F. P. Wells, 
vice-president; C. M. Hurst, secretary, and E. P. Bishop, 
treasurer. 


The manufacturing interests of Decatur are im- 
portant. The establishments connected with the Hard- 
ware and kindred trades are as follows, their specialties 
being also given: 

U. S. Wire Mat Company. 

R. R. Montgomery & Co., the King fly killer. 

H. H. Brown Mfg. Company, Dehorners and Hog 
Rings. 

Decatur Coffin Company, Screw Drivers. 

Faries Mfg. Company, Hardware Specialties. 

F. B. Tait Mfg. Company, Corn Shellers. 

Decatur Cornice & Roofing Company, Radiator and 
Register Shields. 

H. Mueller Mfg. Company, Steam and Plumbing 
Goods. 

Chambers, Bering & Quinlan Company, emery Grind- 
ers for agricultural implements. 


The comfort and entertainment of the visitors were 
carefully looked after by a local committee, consisting 
of C. M. Hurst and B. W. Dillehunt of the Morehouse 
& Wells Company, and J. P. Eckels, C. M. Barnett, 
M. Fahey, B. M. Dennis and W. L. Ferguson, local re- 
tail dealers. It is to be noted to the credit of Decatur 
that every dealer in that city is a member of the Illinois 
Association but one, who happens to be absent from 
home. 


C. M. Hurst of the Morehouse & Wells Company 
entertained a party of gentlemen at the Country Club 
at Decatur on Wednesday evening. The guests were 
driven from the St. Nicholas Hotel to the club house, 
which is located a few miles from the city in a most 
picturesque locality, where the club owns large golf 
links. Here a fine dinner was served, which was in- 
terspersed with speeches and other entertaining fea- 
tures, making the occasion an event which will linger 
long in the memories of those present. Following is & 
list of the participants: F. P. Wells, Morehouse & 
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Wells Company; John Le Page, Bridge & Beach Mfg. 
Company; J. O. Becraft and Robert R. Elliott, Estate 
of P. D. Beckwith; Joseph B. Chandler, C. Sidney 
Shepard & Co.; John C. Buckley, George M. Clark & 
Co.; H. C. Quest, Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company; 
A. Corson, Black & Germer; W. H. Bennett, Reading 
Hardware Company; W. T. Gormley, Bullard & Gorm- 
ley Company; Lewis M. Reeves, Peoria? F. R. Shull, 
Decatur; Daniel Stern and S. P. Johnston, American 
{rlisan; H. H. Roberts and Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age. 


The Banquet. 


The local dealers of Decatur showed their apprecia- 
tion of the selection of their city for the convention by 
tendering a banquet, which was held at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel on Thursday evening. They made such prepara- 
tions for this event that it proved a success in all re- 
spects, forging another strong link in the chain which 
unites the Illinois retail dealers in close bonds of fra- 
ternity. A very attractive menu was prepared, which, 
together with the programme of toasts, was printed in 
pamphlet form, bound in tinted covers, tied with a silk 
bow. A mandolin orchestra furnished music during the 
evening. 

As it was found advisable to shorten as much as 
possible the time spent in the dining room, a departure 
was made from the usual course of procedure and the 
toasts were interspersed with the courses. R. I. Hunt 
of Decatur filled the exacting position of toastmaster 
with great credit to himself and pleasure to his hearers. 
C. H. Williams of Streator responded to the toast, “ Illi- 
nois as a Hardware State;” H. G. Cormick of Centralia, 
to ‘“ Association Work in Illinois;’”’» Hon. Owen Scott, 
editor of the Decatur Herald, to “‘ Decatur;” R. R. 
Elliott of the Estate of P. D. Beckwith, to “ Mutual 
Interests of Buyer and Seller;’’ John F. Parker of the 
Schneider & Trenkamp Company sang a baritone solo; 
Daniel Stern, American Artisan, responded to the toast, 
“ Twentieth Century;” F. E. Bonney, Paxton Hardware 
Company, to “ Camp Followers;” W. H. Bennett, Read- 
ing Hardware Company, to “ Don’t Irritate;” H. H. 
Roberts, The Iron Age, to “ Power of the Press;” L. H. 
Clark of Rockford, to “ The New Secretary; ” Carl Som- 
mer of the Majestic Mfg. Company and C. R. Graves of 
the Detroit Stove Works, furnished a musical diver- 
sion; Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age, responded to the 
toast, “Good Fellowship.” The banquet was attended 
by about 150 persons, and the exercises did not termi- 
nate until long after midnight. 


The New Secretary. 

L. H. Clark, the new secretary, belongs to the 
younger generation of Hardwaremen. He is a ready 
speaker, and took a prominent part in some of the dis- 
cussions before the convention, impressing the conven- 
tion by his ability to grasp the strong points of the sub- 
ject at issue. He was a student of Cornell University 
for three years, taking the course in mechanical engi- 
neering. Returning home he engaged in the Hardware 
business which his father had established under the 
name of the J. L. Clark Hardware Company. 


Badges. 


The members were almost covered with badges, pins 
and other embellishments. The Chicago members had 
their own distinctive badge, another was furnished by 
the State Association, another by the local committee 
and another by the Bloomington dealers, bearing the 
legend, “ For Bloomington in 1903.” 


EXHIBITS AND SOUVENIRS. 


The corridors and sample rooms of the St. Nicholas 
and the Decatur hotels were crowded with exhibits 
made by manufacturers and jobbers. 

The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., showed a 
large line of samples of their specialties, comprising 
House Door Hangers, Barn Door Hangers, Mounted 
Grindstones, Carpenters’ Bench Stops, Improved Gate 
Latches and numerous other specialties. These samples 
were handsomely finished, many of them being nickel 
plated. The attention of the callers was particularly 
drawn to the Velox and Modern Atlas Mounted Grind- 


stones. The Velox has a steel and the Modern Atlas 
has a wooden frame, the stones running on ball bear- 
ings. The exhibit was in charge of H. O. Spencer. 

J. D. Warren displayed a large number of photo- 
graphs, showing the Hardware Shelving and ingenious 
fixtures for Hardware stores made by the J. D. Warren 
Mfg. Company, Masonic Temple, Chicago. The photo- 
graphs enabled the many combinations of these fixtures 
to be readily shown. Mr. Warren distributed a very at- 
tractive memorandum book. 

The M. & D. Range Company, Chicago, exhibited one 
of their standard M. & D. Ranges, their new American 
Range and a combination Range for the use of both gas 
and coal. The combination Range was a beautiful piece 
of work, and was finished with a rolling top over the 
cooking holes, to enable odors to be drawn up a flue. 
The company were pioneers in the manufacture of 
Wrought lron and Steel Ranges. This exhibit was in 
charge of J. H. Farquharson. 

The Wireton Heating Company, Blue Island, Chi- 
cago, exhibited one of the Wireton Draft Regulators, 
consisting of a clock arrangement by which the opening 
and closing of a furnace or boiler draft can be arranged 
for a particular time. They also exhibited a line of 
Hot Air Registers and distributed literature of their 
varied line of Hot Air Furnaces. This exhibit was in 
charge of George D. Hoffman, who distributed a clever 
ecard calling attention to his specialties. 

The Rochester Stamping Company and the Robeson 
Cutlery Company of Rochester, N. Y., made a joint ex- 
hibit. The display of the former company ran over a 
line of rust proof ware up through an extensive exhibit 
of Nickeled Copper Tea Kettles, Tea and Coffee Pots, 
Chafing Dishes and ware for the table, such as Cream- 
ers, Sugars, &c. The latter company showed over 700 
Pocket Knives, 160 Razors, samples of 6 lines of Shears, 
2 lines of Scissors and 20 lines of Kitchen Knives, all 
of which are made in the different lengths and are the 
product of their four factories. They further showed 
an interesting variety of the advertising work which 
they are doing for their customers. This advertising 
is novel and is stated to be very effective. Visitors 
were presented with souvenirs in the shape of sharp 
Pocket Knives. C. C. Miller and H. W. Beegle were 
in charge. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., displayed a 
full line of Hand Saws, Back Saws, Pruning Saws, 
Kitchen and Butchers’ Saws, Stair Builders’ Saws, 
Hack Saws, Plastering Trowels and high grade Silver- 
Steel Cabinet Scrapers. Conspicuous among these were 
the No. 68 Mirror Finish Saw, with Perfection Handle, 
and the No. 73 Combination Rip and Cut Off Saw. They 
distributed a novel advertising device, consisting of a 
heavy paper frame, having a bottom pull, which on 
being operated showed two appropriate pictures ap- 
parently dissolving into each other. Frank Wells and 
George W. Gladding were in charge. 

C. M. Avery & Co., Chicago agents of Atkins & Co., 
made an exhibit in the same room of other lines which 
they represent, comprising samples of Shears made by 
the Iowa Cutlery Works, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Butcher 
Knives by the Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio; 
Connecticut Meat and Food Choppers, &c. S. M. Per- 
rigo was in charge of this display. 

B. C. Millington, representing Taplin, Rice & Co. and 
May & Fieberger, both of Akron, Ohio, exhibited the 
Modern Climax Steel Range and the Climax Hot Blast 
Heater, and distributed literature relating to the Akron 
Air Blast Furnace, together with lead pencils advertis- 
ing Climax Stoves and Ranges. 

The Joliet Stove Works, Joliet, Ill., exhibited samples 
of their goods, comprising two Steel Ranges, a Steel 
Cooking Stove and two Heaters. One of the Ranges is 
the new Premium Range, just brought out by this com- 
pany. This Range is a handsqme piece of work and 
represents the most modern ideas in Range construc- 
tion. The company are originators of the Steel Cooking 
Stove and also of Moore’s Air Tight Stove for soft coal. 
One of the Heaters shown was an air tight oak hot 
blast, which has recently been brought out by the com- 
pany and is meeting with much success. This exhibit 
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was in charge of G. H. Sawyer, Jr., E. H. Mitchell and 
Carl Philips. 

Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn., made 
a very large display of their special line of Cutlery and 
Table Ware. Their Cutlery is made under the brand 
of Henry Sears & Sons and comprises a full line of 
Pocket Knives, Butcher Knives, Razors, Shears, &c. 
Their Silver Table Ware is named the Queen line and 
consists of exclusive patterns. This exhibit was in 
charge of Frank L. Farra. 

I’. P. Van Hook, Normal, IIl., exhibited the Usona 
Combination Curtain Holder and Window Fixture. 

The Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little Valley, 
N. Y., exhibited a full line of Pocket Cutlery, compris- 
ing a great variety of samples, as well as Razors, 
Strops, Shears, &c. This display was in charge of H. 
P. Corwith. 

The Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa., ex- 
hibited the Rollman Improved Cherry Seeder, the Roll- 
man Improved Peach Stoner, the Rollman Food Chop- 
per and the Rollman Apple Cutter. These are all very 
ingenious devices for performing the operations indi- 
eated and attracted much attention. Byron Lindemuth 
was in charge. 

The H. F. Brammer Mfg. Company, Davenport, 
Iowa, exhibited one of their well-known O. K. Washing 
Machines, and the Lyons Specialty Company displayed 
one of their new Steel Barn Door Latches and Holders, 
showing its method of use. William Peterson, Lyons, 
Iowa, was in charge of both these exhibits. 


The Art Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., made an ex- 
hibit of Steel Ranges and Heating Stoves. The Steel 
Ranges represented four different sizes of the Twenti- 
eth Century Steel Range, all made on the same prin- 
ciple, but finished differently to conform to the varying 
requirements of consumers. These Ranges have special 
features in the arrangement of their flues, by which the 
heat is evenly distributed over the oven bottom and the 
complete top of the Range is heated when the direct 
draft damper is open. The Heating Stoves were sam- 
ples of the Twentieth Century Laurel Soft Coal Heater, 
which has a slotted fire pot, enabling a hot air blast to 
be evenly introduced into the fire pot, thus securing 
perfect combustion of the fuel. George H. Fowler was 
in charge and distributed nickel plated Carrie Nation 
hatehets as souvenirs. 

The Auer Register Company, Toledo, O., exhibited 
the Side Wall Register brought out by the company a 
few years since, which has proved exceedingly popular 
in the hot air heating trade. George S. Auer, the in- 
ventor, was in charge and fully explained the merits of 
his device. 

W. B. Belknap & Co., Louisville, Ky., made a remark- 
ably fine display of Pocket Cutlery. They handle 12,000 
patterns of Knives, their line comprising the Electric, 
Primble, Prussian, Wismer, Spear, John Russell and 
Blue Ribbon. They claim their assortment to be the 
largest in America. This display was in charge of M. 
ht. Porter, assistant secretary of the company, who had 
able colleagues in Jesse Lee, D. C. Hageman, Carl C. 
Potter and James Woods. They favored every visitor 
with a handsome Pocket Knife as a souvenir. 

\. C. Selleck, Chicago, exhibited one of his Common 
Sense Fuel Savers, consisting of a completely new type 
of (rum or radiator to be attached to a Stove Pipe. This 
Radiator heats by circulation, as it consists of a num- 
ver of vertical flues through which the air is drawn 
from the floor and discharged at the top of the drum. 

The Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis., deco- 
rated the watch chains of the members with a gold 
plated medal bearing the name of the company and 
..eir trade mark. They were represented by W. B. 
Lyman and C, L. Franklin. 

The Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., distrib- 
uted artistic aluminum pin trays. The company’s rep- 
resentative was Carl Sommer. 

The Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich., dis- 
tributed nickel plated match boxes, having a represent- 
ation of a Round Oak Stove on one side and the fa- 
mous Indian, Doe-wah-jack on the other side. They 
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also gave out stick pins representing a Round Oak 
Stove so neatly stamped out in sheet metal that it made 
quite an attractive decoration. The company were rep- 
resented by J. O. Becraft and Robert R. Elliott. 

The Lawton Cutlery Company, Chicago, gave every 
body a pack of Fauntleroy enameled playing cards. A 
label on these cards called attention to the ‘“ Square 
Deal” Cutlery manufactured by this company. They 
were represented by Charles T. Lawton. 

The Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit and Chicago, 
distributed leather covered memorandum books contain 
ing maps of the United States and its foreign posses- 
sions, with other useful information. W. T. Whiffen 
and J. B. Wilson represented the company. 

kK. F. Porter, Chicago, distributed catalogues of the 
Porter warm air Furnace, which he manufactures, in 
addition to running a retail Hardware store. It is made 
in four sizes, suitable for coal, coke or gas. 

The J. L. Clark Hardware Company, Rockford, IIl., 
distributed illustrated circulars of the Gem Flue Stops 
which they manufacture. The springs fold flat, thus fa- 
cilitating boxing for shipment. 

The Reading Hardware Company, Chicago, distrib- 
uted souvenir pencils inclosed in aluminum pocket cases 
eapable of forming an extension pencil holder. They 
further presented everybody with a stick pin having a 
miniature thermometer on a celluloid setting, a variety 
of designs being used. The company were represented 
by W. H. Bennett, W. B. Herrmann and W. A. Kromer. 

Herzog & Spindler, Hardware dealers, 579 to 587 
West Chicago avenue, Chicago, distributed specimens 
of an effective advertising device which they are using. 
It is apparently a piece of chewing gum in the regula- 
tion wrapper labeled “Free sample, Golden Pepsin 
Gum, not made by a trust. This chewing gum prevents 
that tired feeling and produces mirth and happiness.” 
Instead of gum a piece of brown cardboard is inclosed, 
bearing on it the firm’s business card. 

In addition to those whose names are mentioned 
above, the following representatives of manufacturing 
and jobbing interests and kindred lines were observed 
in attendance: 

John F. Parker, Schneider & Trenkamp Company, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

John Le Page and Frank 8, Hawken, Bridge & Beach Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. J. Paterson, P. & F. Corbin, Chicago. 

F. W. Persons, Jackson Knife & Shear Company, Fremont, Ohlo. 

Louis A. Denoyer, J. L. Perkins & Co., Chicago. 

D. B. Smith, Cedar Rapids Pump Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

¥ranklin V. Elder, Follansbee Bros. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Corson, Black & Germer, Erie, Pa. 

John C. Buckley, George M. Clark & Co., Chicago. 

Geo. W. Trout and Fred. Gordon, Geo. W. Trout & Co., Chicago 

A, C. Ohlendorf, manufacturers’ agent, Chicago. 

G. 8. Winder, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartiett & Co., Chicago. 

C. McWilliam, United States Company, Chicago. 

C. R. Graves, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Jos. B. Chandler, C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

H. C. Quest, Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Richard H. Gardner, Niles Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

Evans Nelson, Lawson Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

James Fentress, Jr., and C. C. Kelley, Cleveland Foundry Com 
pany, Cleveland and Chicago. 

R. H. Stevens, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Patton Paint Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

P. E. Du Charme, Illinois Roofing & Supply Company, Chicago. 

C. A. Woolley, Cole Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

George H. Bullock, Wadsworth-Howland Company, Chicago. 

Charles Smith and John V. Patten, Charles Smith Company, Chi 
cago. 

Daniel Stern and 8S, P. Johnston, American Artisan. 

A. A. Norton, Stoves and Hardware and Iron and Steel. 


II. H. Roberts, Geo. W. Cope and James T. Newell, The Iron Age 
and The Metal Worker. 


REQUEST FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, guvta- 
tions, @’c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. of Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturers of Paints, Colors, Varnishes and Artists’ Ma- 
terials, have added a line of General Hardware to their 
Back Bay store, at 216 and 218 Clarendon street. They 
will be pleased to receive price-lists and quotations from 
manufacturers. 
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DEATH OF JOHN B. VARICK. 


OHN B. VARICK, an announcement of whose death 

was made in our last issue, died at his home in 

\Mauechester, N. H., February 8, of enlargement of the 
heart, after a severe illness of six months. 

Mr. Varick was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., January 
29. 1833, being a descendent of an old Dutch family 
which was identified with the early history of New 
York. One of its members, Col. Richard Varick, was 
private secretary to General Washington, and afterward 
the forty-fourth Mayor of New York, officiating from 
1789 to 1801, consecutively, much longer than any of 
his successors. 

John B. Varick went to Manchester in 1849, starting 
in business as a clerk and rising to the proud position of 
one of New Hampshire’s foremost merchants. 

Mr. Varick’s first employment was with his cousin, 
John P. Adriance, who was in the Hardware business 
in Manchester. Two years later Mr. Adriance disposed 
of his interest io Messrs. Varick and Dennis and then 
in 1855 Mr. Dennis withdrew from the partnership, the 
firm becoming Varick, Storm & Co. This was followed 
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by another change three years later, when Mr. Storm 
retired and was succeeded by Varick & Co. In 1860 
Mr. Varick purchased his partner’s interest, and from 
that time forward he was practically the sole owner 
of the establishment which bore his name. 

Mr. Varick’s resource ‘and enterprise were well illus- 
trated in 1892, when his retail store was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. In four days a temporary structure, 
192 x 32 feet in ground dimensions, was built on the 
vacant lot west of the City Hall, and in three weeks 
the John B. Varick Company were transacting business 
there with a full line éf goods. 

He traveled much and had made as many as 15 trips 
to Great Britain or the Continent, and was one of the 
survivors of the Oregon liner wrecked on the coast of 

ng Island in the 80s, bound to New York. 

At his desk he was a hard worker, although in more 
recent years a considerable portion of the care of the 

siness was assumed by one of his sons, who possesses 

arge degree the enthusiasm and progressiveness of his 
successful parent, but up to the last Mr. Varick’s was 
master mind of the business. He knew well how 
*o surround himself with able men, and how to en- 
rage them and obtain the best results. 

Mr. Varick also found time to take an interest In 
other enterprises. He was president of the People’s Gas 
ht Company, a director and auditor of the New 

pshire Fire Insurance Company, director of the 


Amoskeag Bank, and trustee of the People’s Savings 
Bank. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity, be- 
longed to the Derryfield Club, was a member of the 
Order of Cincinnati in New York State and belonged to 
New York’s Holland Society. 

Mr. Varick established a lasting reputation for hon- 
esty, enterprise, integrity and reliability, and the busi- 
ness he created and left is a monument in itself. He is 
survived by a widow and three sons, one of whom, by 
his first wife, being Thomas Rice Varick, treasurer of the 
Varick Company, another brother, Richard Varick, divid- 
ing his time of late years between Berlin, Germany, and 
this country, while his youngest son is still a student. 


OO —— 


TRADE ITEMS. 


THe retail Hardware dealers of East St. Louis, II, 
organized a local association on the 3d inst. All the 
dealers of that city are members of the association. 
The officers are as follows: President, Charles Mauer; 
vice-president, William Goedde; treasurer, Fred Gies- 
sing; secretary, George G. Barbour. 


THE UNITED STATES Company, Park Row Building, 
New York, have opened a branch house at 215 Lake 
street, Chicago, which will be under the management of 
C. MeWillinam, an experienced Hardware salesman. 
Mr. McWilliam was connected with Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co. for five years and with Farwell, Ozmun, 
Kirk & Co. for the past seven years. The company have 
entered the Hardware jobbing field on a new plan, as 
recently explained in these columns. 

THE ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of Razors, Scissors, Knives, Carvers and 
Shears, as well as Razor Strops and Cutlery Specialties, 
have prepared for distribution to the trade several mail- 
ing cards and circulars setting forth the merits of their 
goods. The circulars, variously worded, name some spe- 
cific time when their advent will be followed up by a 
eall from one of their salesmen. What is claimed by 
the company for a system they have adopted is that the 
dealer’s stock will be complete and systematically ar- 
ranged, that goods cannot become mixed and that there 
is no waste. 


HovcH Cash RECORDER Company, Indian Orchard, 
Mass., are manufacturing the Security Cash Recorder, 
which is already in use in many Hardware stores. In 
a pamphlet issued by the concern they refer to the auto- 
graphic cash system as the only correct system in ex- 
istence which gives a permanent detailed record. The 
Security, they state, compels the salesman to make a 
record before he can open the drawer. It will not work 
if he forgets to do so. These machines are made at- 
tractively in 17 different styles. 

E. O. BurToN is now connected with Clinton Wire 
Cloth Company, Clinton, Mass., as one of their travel- 
ing representatives. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and 64 Reade 
street, New York, have gotten out a large window or 
sample room sign designed to advertise their Perfection 
and Pennsylvania Rex Cross Cut Saws for cutting 
heavy timber. It is made of heavy pasteboard, about 
3-16 inch thick, in easel form to stand alone, and repre- 
sents a typical woodsman resting partly against a log 
just cut, the figure of the man being cut out and the 
various parts in natural color. The device is about 
5 x 3 feet, extreme dimensions, and is crated for ship- 
ment, there being one each to represent the two differ- 
ent styles of Saw. These signs are sent gratis to the 
best trade handling this class of Saws. 

C. T. Stork, New York manager of the Columbian 
Hardware Compauy, has just returned from the annual 
meeting, held at Cleveland, Ohio. The old Board of Di- 
rectors was re-elected and a very satisfactory report for 
the year submitted. Certain additions to buildings were 
decided upon, as well as a number of new lines, which 
will be completed and soon placed upon the market. 
After the shareholders’ and directors’ meetings were 
held all shareholders were invited to a dinner at the Eu 
clid Club. 
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North Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 


HE fifth annual meeting of the North Dakota Re- 
T tail Hardware Association is now in session in 
Fargo, N. D. The convention will occupy two days, 
February 19 and 20. During the convention the papers 
given on the following pages will be read. It will be 
observed that they relate to a number of topics of prac- 
tical interest to Hardwaremen. 


Some Difficulties Hardware Dealers Have to Contend 
With. 


BY H. F. EMERY, FARGO, N. D. 


Some years ago a young man came West, seeking a 
business location. He decided to engage in the Hard- 
ware trade in North Dakota. Having procured a suit- 
able building, the first question is: Of whom, and where, 
am I to buy my stock? The saint and his sister lay 
their goods at his feet. A little further northeast, the 
city where “lake and rails meet,” is ready and willing 
to help. The “ Windy City” puts on her best clothes, 
and with a pocket full of “equalization of freight,” 
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comes to him with outstretched arms, and to the south 
he sees the city on the Mississippi making “ goo-goo”’ 
eyes and offering the largest catalogue in the world, 
and in the background loom up manufacturing agents 
and specialty men with their low prices. He dismisses 
them all, and going down the street, finds a life long 
friend, an old Hardware dealer, and to him he makes 
known some of the difficulties he has to contend with 
right on the start. 


GOODS NOT TO BUY. 


This friend first takes him te a department store, 
where is to be seen Hardware of various makes and de- 
scriptions. He bids him look close and see if he can 
find a Tea Kettle, a ——— Hammer, a — Lawn 
Mower, a Knife, or perchance a File, and 
while he is thus engaged the friend whispers “of the 
goods that you find here pass up when you buy, not 
with a hateful feeling, but as a business proposition.” 
He then goes with this friend to his private den, and 
there, spread out on his desk, are quantities of cata- 
logues. Some marked M. G. W. & Co., Chicago; some 
T. M. R. & Co.’s Supply House, Minneapolis, while 
others are simply marked Hardware. They go through 
the first two catalogues, and the young man is told to 


look sharp, and such makers’ names as appear on t! 

cuts, them also is he to pass up, yea, even those th 

have fictitious names, but show ear marks of we! 

known manufacturing companies, they too must |!» 
ignored, for of such are the enemies to the legitimate 
Hardware trade composed. 

He is then taken to a high hill, and on the left, | 
the valley below, sees waste and desolation. ‘“ These 
says his friend, ‘‘are those who, in the beginning 
bought of any one, and every one, and when troub|; 
came there was no one to hear their cry, and the sherift 
came and the place thereof knew them no more. These 
on the right hand are those who had nothing to do wit 
the manufacturing companies who solicit trade of the 
retailer in good times, and keep out of the State when 
short crops are in order, who bought from but few 
jobbers, and when trouble overtook them, these self 
same jobbers stretched forth their hands, saying, each 
with a loud voice, which was even heard in the manu- 
facturing camps: ‘ Your accounts are extended for one 
year,’ and it was even so, and the next year an abund.- 
ant crop was harvested and the dealers prospered.” 

And the young man said, “It is enough,” and went 
at once to a good jobbing house, giving them a full ac- 
count of his property, keeping back nothing; and they 
extended to him a large line of credit, even a larger 
credit than he had expected, for they saw in him an 
upright man. The stock arrives, and in due time the 
doors swing open to the world’s trade. 


HARD QUESTIONS. 


Difficulties confront him on every hand. How t 
make a Hardware store pay without a tin shop; how to 
keep the shop from losing during the long cold and 
quiet winter months. These are questions hard to aun 
swer. He decides to have a good tinner; one bright and 
up to date. This man to be made right hand man; to 
help wait on trade as well as make Stove Pipe, and our 
young dealer finds he can dispense with his high priced 
clerk and use a helper. Thus is the shop a help to the 
store and not a drag in the winter. 

Later on the credit question is a hard one to solve. Be 
lieving his competitor to be a human being he goes to him 
to talk the matter over, and to his surprise finds him 
puzzling over the same trouble. The conclusion is soon 
reached that if the trouble is as one, why not be as one, 
and rid the books of the dead beat element. Lists are 
made out and exchanged and the slow and doubtful 
would-be customer is told to move on. 


INSANE COMPETITION, 


The years go by. Invoicing time comes again and 
again, and each year shows an increase of business over 
the preceding one, but what is his astonishment to find 
that, in spite of his best efforts, his bank balance does 
not grow in proportion to the growth of the business. 
Again he seeks his old friend. ‘My son,” says the 
sage, “competition is your trouble. The department 
store, the catalogue houses, lumber yards handling 
Hardware, independent tin shops, cornice shops han- 
dling Furnaces, drug stores selling Cutlery, all of these 
tend to cut your profits down, but the one who ought to 
stand by you, and help shoulder to shoulder to fight 
the above competition, is your worst enemy in trade. 
This man is your competitive Hardware dealer in your 
own town. He it is that watches you with a jealous 
eye and puts the knife in deep, though the same thrust 
reacts and cripples him; and while you are figuring out 
a way to increase your profits you will find he is try- 
ing to solve the same problem.” 

yentlemen of the North Dakota Hardware Dealers’ 
Association: After many years of labor in the Hard- 
ware trade I am convinced that the greatest drawback 
to the retail business is this insane competition among 
dealers in their own city. From that cause bad ac 
counts are made, long time contracts entered into and 
narrow margins cut still narrower. 
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The Practical Hardwareman. 
BY LEVI B. HANSON, SHELDON, N. DAK. 

The royal road to success in the Hardware business 
ig practically that the Hardware merchant must be a 
necialist in the business. In this age of specialties 
nd specialists it is absolutely necessary that the Hard- 
are merchant should be a Hardware specialist. 

HARDWARE BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. 

Our doctors are nearly all specialists in some line, 
ur best lawyers are specialists, and so with every busi- 
ness. Our Hardware drummers are experts in their 
line, and in order to economically purchase goods from 
them one must thoroughly know his business. Not 
wishing to cast insinuations upon the merry Knights 
of the Grip, they are simply scientifically doing their 
duty. The idea is, know what you want and where you 
ean purchase the cheapest. Be in position to take ad- 
vantage of all prevailing competition. Make the busi- 
ness a specialty as well as having specialties in the 
business. 

PITCHFORK STORES. 

First of all is order, which is Heaven’s first law. 

We see so many stores that might be called pitchfork 
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stores. They represent the appearance of having been 
arranged with a pitchfork, as the cases were open and 
the goods shown on the shelves in a topsy-turvy man- 
ner, causing a loss of valuable time hunting for the 
articles you possibly cannot find. 

Every person is possessed of more or less admiration 
for a neat and orderly store, where there is a place for 
everything and everything in its place, instead of 
shelves representing a conglomeration of Hardware. 
This, I believe, to be one of the strongest pulls on trade, 
making people feel at home in your store. This, to- 
gether with fair treatment and cheerful greetings from 
yourself and clerks, will establish your trade. 


AS TO QUALITY OF GOODS 


to be handled, the best is none too good, especially in 
Tinware. If a farmer’s wife buys a cheap Tin Pail and 
finds holes rusted in it after the first week’s wear, the 
probabilities are that she will tell her neighbor’s wife 
about it. She will not consider the small price she 
paid for it, but will likely buy her Tinware elsewhere 
n the future. 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS, 


though this is a business itself, but a thriving merchant 
ws how to advertise. Every advertisement should 
present the best the firm have to offer. Write some- 
ng attractive. Something that will make people talk 
out you, for such is good advertising. Never adver- 
an article at a special bargain unless you have 
gitimate cause for doing so. Let it prove to be as 
presented, as any advertising to bring permanent 
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success must be honest. In this country, where the 
credit system prevails, one must know whom he ex- 
tends credit to. There is no country on earth that Is 
not composed of two classes of people, and in nearly 
every case the bad one separated from the good in 
a little community within that community, for birds of 
a feather will flock together. 


THE MATTER OF CREDIT. 

You will always find a section of your community 
where you draw a dead line for credit. But though 
you have refused them credit, they are entitled to the 
Same courtesy and fair treatment as your debtor of 
$1000, who pays his account when due. His cash trade 
will invariably be given to you in preference to the 
man who trusts him, because he is under no obligation 
to you, he owes you nothing. To successfully con- 
duct a credit business one must be a judge of human 
nature and a good collector. He must know the differ- 
ent ways of approaching a debtor according to his 
temperament. 

He should know whether the indebtedness of a 
particular individual should be requested or demanded. 
If you exercise careful and deliberate judgment in the 
selection of your credit customers, a kindly request 
is sufficient. But, do your best, some undesirable per- 
son will become a blot upon your books. Such accounts 
as these should be taken off the book and put in good 
paper. If about November 1 you are in doubt as to the 
possible payment of such account, get security as early 
as possible and carry him another year rather than 
postponing settlement on the prospect of a good prom- 
ise until January 1. Then if you get any security it 
will be only second to that held by some banking insti- 
tution. 

PROFIT AND EXPENSE. 

In the mechanical business there are two contending 
elements. One is profit and the other expense. There 
is a continual race between the two for supremacy. 
If expense travels at a 2.10 gait and profit at a rate 
of 2.40, it stands to reason that you are losing money, 
or if your expense amount to 20 per cent. of your gross 
sales your business cannot exist at a profit of 15 per 
cent. on gross sales, but if conditions are reversed the 
business will prosper. This means that the merchant 
must have intelligent and practical knowledge, proper 
control of profit and expense of the business. Careful 
and intelligent bookkeeping should determine at least 
monthly what per cent. the expense bears to the sales, 
without waiting for his annual inventory, thereby at 
all times knowing at what percentage of profits his 
business can prosper. 


DISCOUNTS TO FAVORED ONES. 


There are a thousand different ways of swelling 
your expense account. One of these may be termed the 
unknown quantity. It is the discounts to favored ones. 
I refer to discounts given to various individuals, as, for 
instance, to preachers and other members of the favored 
fraternity. 

This sort of a drain upon the profits of the business 
is dangerous, because it cannot be kept track of. 
Furthermore, I do not understand why the well fed 
and well paid preacher should have a 10 per cent. dis- 
count, when the hard working man with the hoe, who 
digs in drudgery, is made to pay full price. Mark your 
goods at a reasonable profit and sell to all alike; give 
discounts to neither preacher, proprietor, saint nor 
sinner. 

In conclusion I would say that in this age of flash- 
ing thought, lightning action and figures, it stands one 
in hand not to guess at, but know his business. 


One ,Way to Compete with Supply Houses. 
BY O. A. GALLUP, EDGELEY, N. D. 


This simply stated would be, keep the goods and 
keep them in good order, always at hand, always a full 
stock, and an everlasting perseverance in everything 
pertaining to business. I will not undertake to make 
my paper apply to the larger stores of our State, but 
more particularly to the stocks of the smaller towns. 
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A FULL STOCK 
is not necessarily everything that is made or used, but 
should contain such goods that there is a demand for 
within our territory. A full stock need not mean a big 
stock. If our trade is light we had better make our 
purchases in small lots, but at all events always have 
some of each kind and style on hand. We can order 
often, and by keeping the stock in good order we should 
never need be out of any article for more than a day 
or two at a time. When we have a call for some ar- 
ticle that we do not have in stock, and we offer to send 
and get it for our customer, do we not generally get this 
reply, “I can send for it myself as well as to have you 
do it for me?” And usually several other articles are 
included in the order. Therefore would it not be more 
profitable, even if our trade is light, to keep at least 
one article each of everything that is likely to be called 
for, though we may think that we are likely to carry it 
in stock for several years before finding a sale for it? 
I have practiced this and find it profitable to do so. 
I realize that it is hard to keep track of a stock made 
up of small articles, and but a few of each kind, but 
diligence will overcome this trouble, and so long as there 
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is profit in our work we can afford to attend to it thor- 
oughly. 


FIXTURES FOR ACCOMMODATION AND DISPLAY. 


When we visit one of the city Hardware stores we 
find it supplied with everything that is convenient for 
displaying and selling goods. It has for the shelf goods 
boxes for each separate kind and size of article. With 
them it only requires an instant to obtain the article 
wanted, and also it only requires a glance to tell what 
goods are needed to replenish stock. With the use of 
these fixtures one can attend to several customers at 
one time if necessary. Now, if these conveniences are 
profitable for the larger stores, are they not also profit- 
able for the smaller stocks? I say from experience de- 


cidedly yes. 
SHELF BOXES. 


I would like to have every dealer provide himself 
with shelf boxes of some kind, and I am sure he will 
better please his trade. He can carry a more complete 
stock, requiring less space, less capital, less help, and 
consequently will make a greater profit. 

The elaborate and expensive boxes are not neces- 
sary; I prefer the less expensive ones for a small stock. 
They require less space and often are more convenient. 
Such as I have I made myself during the dull winter 
months, using lumber from packing boxes for front and 
back, the sides and bottom being made of sheet iron. 
The front is finished in natural color, and a picture 
taken from a catalogue and pasted onto it and varnished 
illustrates the contents of the box. This matter of 
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boxes and other neat contrivances may not inte 
many of you, and it may appear like wandering aw 
from my subject. However, I believe it is a great | 
tor in getting and holding trade, and if we can 

mere goods by using these conveniences we have gs 
ceeded to this extent in gaining on our supply lx 
competitor. 

QUESTIONS FOR REFLECTION, 

May I ask if our customers are altogether to b! 
for sending away for their goods, when they are 
many cases unable to procure them at the village st 
or if they have cause to be disgusted with the unti 
stock and unbusinesslike methods of its propriet 
May not some of us exact too much profit? Are we a! 
Ways worthy of our patrons’ confidence? I fear that 
too many of us are somewhat at fault along these 
lines. If so, let all strive to improve, let us do our part 
and do it well; then we can expect our State and N; 
tional associations to successfully assist us in any rv 
sonable complaint. 

I have had direct benefit from our association and 
I feel certain that much good has been done. Let us al 
then give our association loyal support and liberal finan 
cial aid. 


Dealers’ Associations, Their Object and What They 
May Accomplish, 


BY JAMES McPHAIL, LANGDON, N. D. 


The association of persons engaged in the same oc 
cupation, trade or line of business is not new; and that 
very material benefits may be secured to the occupa 
tion, trade, or line of business by such association ot 
those engaged in it has been amply demonstrated. 

The object of those associations should be, in every 
honorable and legitimate way to promote the welfar 
of the individuals engaged in the business the associa 
fion represents and also the interests of that particu 
lar line of business. 

HARMONY. 

To accomplish this, perfect harmony must exist 
among the members of the association—they must deter 
mine what their wants are, what conditions exist that 
are injurious to their business, why they exist, and the 
means or method of changing the conditions, so as to 
overcome or suppress the objectionable condition. 


DOUBTFUL REMEDIES. 


I believe that the greatest care should be exercised 
in looking well into cause and effect in all such cases, 
as I have frequently found that conditions which on 
first sight may seem injurious to a line of business are 
not always what they seem, and often the remedies 
proposed, if applied, would cause more injury than the 
existing conditions. For this reason the discussion and 
exchange of opinions which can be had at such meet- 
ings as dealers’ associations are of great benefit. 

We, by discussion, are enabled to view the situation 
from many sides and under various lights, also to ana 
lyze the proposed remedies, and, if possible, find if they 
contain anything which may produce a different effect 
from that desired. 

I have frequently thought that we devote far too 
much time in association meetings to discussion of sup- 
posed or actual evils of very little importance, and 
which each individual could and must fight in his own 
particular way; and lose sight of much more important 
questions or conditions which can only be successfully 
handled by association, and united effort. 

It is an indisputable fact that “in unity there is 
strength,” and the strength of the association should 
not be carelessly or wastefully used in unimportant 
matters. 

CHANGING CONDITIONS. 


The present time is one of very rapid developmen 
Business methods of to-day call for quick and decisi’ 
action, and what probably was a good system or method 
some years ago may now be very much behind t! 
times. As I said, the present is a rapid time. Yet ' 
have every reason to believe that the near future, w 
the perfection of various scientific and mechanical 
ventions which are being tested will materially affe 
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thods of manufacture, transportation and communi- 
nun. The various existing and proposed combina- 
is of capital will materially affect labor and require 
hange of occupation by many persons. Those condi- 
is will require active and careful consideration that 
may be taken advantage of, and made to contrib- 
to the general welfare, as it is a recognized fact 
unemployed energy of any kind, be it capital, la- 
or material, is a menace at least to its correlative 
dustries or associates, if not to busines and society 
arge. 

UNSATISFACTORY RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION. 

But, gentlemen, to come down to the questions which 
should and will likely occupy your attention at this 
present meeting, there is one in particular which to me 
seems very much in need of attention—that is, the rail- 
road transportation question, which may be summed 
up under the following—viz.: Rates charged you for 
transportation of your goods from the trade centers to 
the points of distribution to the consumer, the unrea- 
sonable classification of those goods, the arbitrary and 
unbusinesslike methods which you are required to take 
to secure a return of charges unjustly collected, or com- 
pensation for goods damaged in transportation, and on 
many lines of road (situated within the territory cov- 
ered by your associaticn), the very insufficient train and 
car service, which causes delay in delivery of goods, 
and frequently greatly reduces the value of the produce 
of your customers, to whom you supply goods, thereby 
reducing their power of purchase and your profits. 

To myself, personally, these are sources of much 
more annoyance than catalogue houses, jobbers’ profits, 
or general store competition, and I believe your associa- 
tion could well devote some time to a study of this 
question, and the adoption of methods to improve the 
existing conditions. Permit me to suggest that your 
association, by associating with the Implement Dealers’ 
Association, could well afford to pay a competent man 
a liberal salary, to look after this particular part of 
your business. 

Of course, if you are in the habit of paying your 
freight and express bills as rendered, without investi- 
gating the correctness of the weights for which you are 
charged, the rate or classification which the railroads 
have charged you, you may not be aware of the amount 
of your “earthly treasure” which the “ philanthropic 
magnate” who controls your transportation facilities 
has quietly despoiled you of. ; 

Personal experience has caused me to know the use- 
lessness of appointing a committee to look after such 
matters. A committee can’t and won’t do it. 

Hoping that this meeting may be a benefit to our busi- 
hess interests and a social pleasure to all who attend, 
I thank you for your attention. 


- 


LOGAN-GREGG HARDWARE COMPANY 

1 saa HARDWARE COMPANY, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., publish in their Hardware Hints for 
January a sketch of the 70 years’ history of the busi- 
hess. This is embellished by a large number of half 
tone engravings showing the building in which they 
began in 1831, a later store occupied for 42 years, and 
their present fine edifice at 125-131 Seventh street. The 
style of the concern, which originally was Logan & 
Kennedy, has been successively Logan, Wilson & Co., 
Logan & Gregg, Logan, Gregg & Co., and as at present 
Logan-Gregg Hardware Cémpany. There are also a 
‘arge number of well executed portraits of the founders 
of the business, the present officials, traveling sales- 
men and heads of departments, together with a view of 
the entire force at the seventieth annual dinner at the 
Close of the year’s inventory. The company are to be 
congratulated on their 70 years’ successful business and 
oa 'r position in the trade, which are so appropriately 


ronicled in this interesting publication. 
SS aa 


\MES D. FLEMING, who until recently acted as man- 
ag in charge of the Chicago branch of the Lalance & 
Vrosjean Mfg. Company, New York, was elected treas- 
tev of the company at the annual meeting February 

d will hereafter be in charge of that department at 
‘\uarters, 19 Cliff street, New York. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


STEWARD & ROMAINE Mra. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Single and Double Expansion Bolts. Among new 
goods shown in the company’s 1902 catalogue are Steel 
and Iron Anchor or Toggle Bolts, Expansion Bolts for 
electrical and pipe hanging purposes, also an increased 
number of styles of Cap and Bonnet Nuts. 


THE McCrRAY REFRIGERATOR CoMPANY, Kendallville, 
Ind.: Catalogue of the McCray line of Refrigerators. 
This is an exceptionally handsome catalogue of 60 pages, 
having a specially fine class of illustrations. Some of 
these illustrations are lithographed in colors to show the 
uses to which the different compartments can be put. 
The line comprises Refrigerators made wholly of por- 
celain tiles, others with linings of white glazed tiles and 
others lined with odorless wood. The illustrations show 
a large number of styles of all sizes, together with illus- 
trations and descriptions of special Refrigerators, which 
are built to order. In some cases the Refrigerators built 
to order have two ice chambers, thus making two dis- 
tinct Refrigerators in one. The company make a spe- 
cialty of constructions to meet the most exacting hy- 
gienic requirements. 

THE NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: Catalogue of Glacier and Defender Refrig- 
erators. This catalogue comprises 96 pages, and illus- 
trates a large variety of Refrigerators comprising all 
kinds of constructions suitable for domestic use, as well 
as special shapes for those requiring Refrigerators of 
large capacity or of narrow width for apartment house 
use, grocers’, butchers’ and butter merchants’ Refrig- 
erators, sideboard styles, &c. Features have been in- 
troduced in some of these constructions which are of a 
specially interesting character. For instance, the 
butchers’ Refrigerator has drawers for cut meat, fitted 
with bottoms made of heavy galvanized wire screens; 
grocers’ Refrigerators have roll tops made of double 
glass for the storage of small cheese and other articles, 
and the butter Refrigerators have sliding trays to en- 
able the contents to be easily drawn out. These Refrig- 
erators are both zine and porcelain lined. A portion of 
the catalogue is devoted to illustrations and descriptions 
of the construction of the flues to secure air circulation 
and other details of fixtures, trap, &c. 


IvER Jonnson’s Arms & Cycte Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass.: Twenty-page illustrated catalogue of their Bi- 
cycles, including Roadster, Racer, Road Racer, Truss 
Frame Racer and Road Racer, and special light Road- 
ster, together with a line of cushion frame Bicycles for 
men and women. 

THE ConpuRN TROLLEY TRACK MFG. COMPANY, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.: Illustrated catalogue for 1902 of their Door 
Hangers, Round Trough Trolley Tracks and Fire door 
Fittings in great variety for almost every purpose. 

FARWELL, OzmuN, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: Book- 
let, illustrated catalogue, envelope size, of the Crawford 
Bicycles, for which they have been the sole distributers 
in the Northwest for nine years. 

BE. C. Arxins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and 64 Reade 
street. New York: An advertising novelty, which is very 
ingeniously arranged. By pulling out a strip of card- 
board at the bottom of a paneled packet 5% x 3\% inches 
square, on which is an illustration of a Hand Saw, a 
Whip Saw working verti “ally is made to appear to cut 
in two a large log without any visible changing of the 
two cloth printed scenes shown through an opening 1% 
inches square. The first picture is of an uncut log in a 
frame which the descending Saw cuts in two without it 
being apparent how it is done. On the back is a calen- 
dar of the year. 


Tue STANDARD Too. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
94 Reade street, New York: Illustrated booklet catalogue 
of eight pages describing their variotts Drills, Reamers, 
Taps, Cutters, &c., in Spanish. 


A. TREDWAY & Sons HARDWARE CoMPANY, Dubuque, 
Iowa: Spring Circular No. 30. This contains 120 pages 
devoted to illustrations, descriptions and prices of spring 
and summer goods. 
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New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 
held their ninth annual meeting and election of 
officers at the Quincy House, Boston, February 12. At 
5.80 p.m. dinner was served, followed by the election 
and remarks by a number of members upon ‘“ The Out- 
look of the Association.” Owing to illness George W. 
Burditt was not able to be present and Vice-President 
Sewall D. Balkam presided. The following resolution 
was presented by Charles E. Adams and unanimously 
adopted, expressing the sympathy of the association for 
President George W. Burditt in his illness: 
Resolved, That the members of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association send their warm sympathy to President 
George W. Burditt during his temporary itmens, and express 


their kindest wishes that he _~ soon resume his business duties, 
u 


also . us at our meetings fully restored to his accustomed 
health. 


The report of the treasurer, Henry N. Sanders, 
showed the finances of the association to be in good 
condition. Secretary James A. Farless for the ninth 


SEWALL D. BALKAM, President. 


time presented his annual report, which in part is as 
follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


I consider it a great privilege to offer to the New 
England Hardware Dealers’ Association my ninth an- 
nual report as its secretary. It is with much pleasure 
that I have to say that the association is in a prosper- 
ous condition. Our membership is virtually the same 
as at the last annual meeting, and by a little exertion 
on our part our membership can and should be increased 
to its former record. 

During the past season we have had eight monthly 
meetings and seven Executive Committee meetings. 
At the annual meeting last February the following of- 
ficers and directors were chosen, viz.: 

President, Geo. W. Burditt, Cambridge, Mass. 

First vice-president, Sewall D. Balkam, Jamaica Plain 

Second vice-president, M. A. Chandler, Boston, Mass. 

Third vice-president, B. C. W. Bliss, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary, Jas. A. Farless, Boston, Mass. ’ 

Treasurer, Henry M. Sanders, Boston, Mass. 

DIRECTORS : D. Fletcher Barber, Boston: H. L. Sawyer, South 
Jar pe | mamiet. Boston; John M. Fiske, 
Hudson ; John oan a 

After the election, as above, Samuel A. Bigelow of 
Bigelow & Dowse Company, addressed the association 
upon “The Outlook of the Hardware Trade.” His re- 
marks were well appreciated. 

At the March meeting the Pricing Committee was 
elected, as follows: John B. Hunter, Boston, chairman; 
Calvin M. Nichols, Dorchester; Henry M. Sanders, Bos- 
ton; James P. Mackay, Brookline. Also the Investigating 
Committee, as follows: D. Fletcher Barber, chairman, 
Boston; William E. Plumer, Somerville; William D. Par- 
lin, Natick. D. Fletcher Barber was elected as auditor. 
The subject of discussion was, “How Shduld a Travel- 
ing Salesman be Treated?” 


Professor Floyd entertained the company with some 


pleasing tricks of sleight of hand. Robert L. Buskirk 
favored the company with some fine solos. 

At the April meeting a set of resolutions relative to 
the demise of our late brother, James W. Vinal, was of 
fered by D. Fletcher Barber. W. R. Chester made an 
address relative to the lumber business, and Charles £ 
Adams of Lowell spoke of the usefulness of ‘ Commer- 
cial Bodies ” and the duties of individuals toward them 
Both speakers were well received. 

At the May meeting the amendment to the by-laws, 
article 8, as offered by S. D. Balkam at the April meet- 
ing, was passed; also the amendment to article 12, as 
offered at the last meeting by D. Fletcher Barber, was 
carried. 

M. A. Chandler was elected a delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade for three years from 
May 8. 

At the September meeting J. W. Calderwood, Bos- 
ton, favored the association with some fine solos. Our 
associate member, Charles BE. Adams, spoke upon his 
trip abroad; he was exceedingly interesting. 

At the October meeting the Mayor, Thomas N. Hart, 
was our guest, as also James N. Frye, George S. Saun- 
ders, Charles A. Burditt and Daniel Goodnow, all of 
Boston; the first three are still in the Hardware busi- 
ness and addressed the association. The music was 
furnished by the Trombone Quartette from the Lynn 
Cadet Band. 

At the November meeting Samuel L. Powers of New- 
ton, representing the Eleventh District of Massachusetts 
in Congress, was our guest. He made an inspiring ad- 
dress upon the topic, “The Typical American.” Mr. 
Calderwood furnished us with vocal solos. 

At the December meeting the ninth ladies’ night took 
place. Our guests were Lieutenant-Governor John L. 
Bates of Boston; Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson of 
Newton, president of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., and 
Rev. George R. Grose of Newton. All the above made 
addresses, likewise S. D. Balkam, Chas. E. Adams and 
others. Charles FE. Adams of Lowell was unanimously 
elected to represent our association in the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Trade for three years from the 
11th inst. The entertainment was a great success, but 
it can be improved upon. The Ladies’ Schubert Orches- 
tra furnished the music. A committee was appointed to 
report at the annual meeting a list of officers, except- 
ing the president. I am happy to state that our es- 
teemed President Burditt is improving from his Sllness 
of the past two months and is in hopes soon to be about 
again. 


Charles E. Adams’ Remarks. 


Charles E. Adams, delegate to the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade, a body composed of representa- 
tives of 41 trade organizations of the State, spoke of its 
success in influencing trade legislation by the united and 
intelligent presentation of the wants of the trades to leg- 
islative bodies, both State and national, and emphasized 
the importance of the New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association growing in numbers and strength. 


Election of Officers. 


The Nominating Committee comprising Samuel H. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass.; Edward A. Loomis, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; William D. Parlin, Natick, Mass., reported 
as follows: 


First vice-president, John H. Sayward, Haverhill, Mass. 

Second vice-president, John B. Hunter, Boston, Mass. 

Third vice-president, E. Loring Richards, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary, James A. Farless, Boston. 

Treasurer, Henry M. Sanders, Boston. 

DrreEctors: D. Fletcher Barber, Boston, Mass.: Charles 
Adams, Lowell, Mass.; John M. Fiske. Natick, Mass 
Cc. W. Bliss, Boston, Mass. : Calvin M. Nichols, Dorchester 
Mass. ; Joseph H. Williams, Boston, Mass. 


All of whom were unanimously elected for the next 
year. 

For president, Samuel H. Thompson of Lowell pre- 
sented the name of Sewall D. Balkam of Jamaica Plain. 
There was no other nomination and Mr. Balkam wa 
unanimously elected. In accepting the election, Pres!- 
dent Balkam spoke as follows: 

President Balkam’s Address. 

Let me assure you that the honor just conferr' 
upon me is very highly appreciated, and, in accepting 't, 
I fully realize the importance of the responsibility, fee! 
ing that our association has come to the time when tle 
word must be forward, if we are to continue. You have 
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elected an Executive Committee, of which I am but a 
member, who are equal to the occasion, and on that 
committee will be placed the entire responsibility, suc- 
cess or failure. This association or any other will never 
run itself except into the ground. We must have hearty 
co-operation of all. Large committees of dead wood are 
but a burden, and it is my desire to-night that any man 
appointed who feels there is nothing for him to do re- 
sign at our next meeting. I propose to do what is in 
my power toward an improvement in membership and 
interest, and shall expect the same effort on the part of 
our Executive Committee and each member. If this can- 
not be done my term of office will be brief. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


are many. Some have simply come for a good dinner, 
leaving at once for entertainment outside. Such mem- 
bers are of no value to the association, as it costs all 
they pay to carry them. Others come for various kinds 
of entertainment, which is not altogether profitable. 
Some for business only, but this is not always desirable. 
It appears to me that the most valuable feature has 
been the bringing before us by able speakers of topics 
of the day important to all, many of which the ordi- 
nary Hardwareman has not the time to become fa- 





JAMES A. FARLESS, Secretary. 


miliar with. Another feature to my mind of great value 
is the good fellowship, coming close together and real- 
izing that we are men in a true sense. I wish also just 
to refer to the great value of organization which has 
been so ably referred to by Mr. Adams. 


POWER IN ORGANIZATION, 


There is power in organization, and back of it re- 
mains stagnation to nearly every enterprise. We have 
seen and felt the most of it in my section of the city. 
With no important society or other organization for the 
public good, what have we received? Nothing, when 
our neighbors in Dorchester have had at least a dozen 
of various forms. The result has been thousands of 
dollars for them, practically nothing for us. So let us 
broaden out and feel that though we may not get money 
value in return we are doing something for the good of 
all. Asstated by oneof my neighbors recently in an address 
at Buffalo, the success of the business man or any 
man before the public is not measured by the amount 
of business done or the amount of money accumulated, 
but by the good done and the uplift given to those on 
every side. So let us broaden our vision and touch our 
neighbors for good, bring out competition to this asso- 
ciation for our mutual advantage. 


‘¢ The Outlook of the Association.’’ 


Speaking on the question of the evening, which was 
“The Outlook of the Association,” remarks were made 
by the following members in an earnest and encourag- 
ing vein, which, if carried into action, assures the asso- 
ciation a most successful year. Those who spoke were 
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Anthony 8S. Morss, James A. Farless, Edward A. Loomis 
Myron H. Tarbox, D. Fletcher Barber, E. W. Bliss, Cal- 
vin M. Nichols and E. M. Richardson. 


Remarks by James A. Farless. 


The genial secretary of the association, James A. 
Farless, was the recipient of numerous congratulations 
upon the attainment of the seventy-tifth anniversary of 
his birth, which was reached the day of the annual 
meeting, and in return made an interesting talk, in which 
he gave the members his receipt for a lung life and a 
happy one. Mr. has attended meeting, 


Farless every 


both committee and regular, of the association, witb 
but one exception, since its organization in 18938. 
The president appointed E. Loring Richards and 


George J. Mulhall a committee for the March meeting. 





R. D. CONE COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 


D. CONE COMPANY of Winona, Minn., have just 
R. issued a catalogue for general distribution among 
their customers. The contains 1235 pages, of a 
fine quality of book paper, bound in buckram board cov- 
ers and profusely illustrated. The subject matter is 
divided into ten general departments, as follows: 


book 


Pages. 
Department A—Builders’ Hardware.............. 3to ¢ 
Department B—Mechanics’ Tools...............-. 321 to 531 
Department C—Farm Tools and Utensils...... -.. S32to 675 
Department D—Blacksmithbs’ Tools and seppties .. 676to 815 
Department K—Paints and Painters’ Supplies..... 816 to 836 
Department F—Household Goods, &c............. 837 to 978 
Department G—Sporting Goods, &c............... 970 to 1049 
Department H—Cutlery and Silver Ware......... 1050 to 1118 
Department I—Household Wares................ 1119 to 1180 
Department J—Tinners’ Tools and Supplies....... 1181 to 1235 


In addition to the department index is an alpha- 
betical index of 33 pages, covering some 6500 items. An 
initial colored page is inserted at the beginning of the 
various departments, upon which each department is 
comprehensively indexed. This is an innovation with 
which the company are especially pleased. At the back 
of the catalogue, ten pages are devoted to freight classi- 
fication of articles in the Hardware line. The catalogue 
is to be kept up to date by the publication of new lists 
as they may be adopted by manufacturers from time to 
time, and by slips or pasters illustrating new goods as 
they may be added to stock. The company are to be 
complimented upon the enterprise shown in compiling 
so complete a catalogue, as well as upon the arrange- 
ment and general character of the book. 





WILLIAM H. COLE’S PACIFIC TRIP. 


ILLIAM H. COLE of the firm of Tower & Lyon, 
W 95 Chambers street, New York, has just returned 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast, begun December 30. 
One of the phases of the trade beyond the Rockies that 
impressed him was the discrimination by the railroads 
through the medium of carload and less than carload 
freight rates which operates in favor of the iarge whole- 
salers, but against any trade that gets supplies in less 
than carloads. Goods in less than carload lots are 
hauled through a town in cars carrying mixed consign- 
ments to some coast terminal, and then hauled back, 
the dealer paying freight for the hundreds of miles of 
unnecessary hauling, as well as waiting longer for his 
goods. This is a burning question among the class of 
trade that does not take large quantities at a time. 

Mr. Cole stated that the trade appear to be well satis- 
fied with last year’s conditions, while the outlook Is 
favorable for the continuation of the good conditions; 
the prospect indicating a much larger output during the 
coming year. 

In San Francisco and Seattle the cities are growing 
so fast that there are no houses for rent, the building 
of new residences not having kept pace with the de 
mand. Seattle is growing rapidly. There is always a 
steamer going to some port in the Orient or Alaska with 
large numbers of adventurers or explorers who purchase 
their outfit and equipment in Seattle. 

Mr. Cole’s trip included San Diego, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spo- 
kane and Butte and East from the latter point. 
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Joint Meeting of the New York Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the 
Pennsylvania Wholesale Hardware Association. 


JOINT MEETING of the New York Hardware Job- 
bers’ Associaticn and the Pennsylvania Wholesale 
Hardware and Supply Association was held in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on the 13th inst. The members of the two 
associations were entertained by the local houses of C. 
Morgan’s Sons, Pennsylvania Supply Company, Phelps, 
Straw & Co., all of Wilkes-Barre, and A. J. Roat of 
Kingston, Pa. The joint meeting of the two associations 
was arranged for by Phelps, Straw & Co., who are mem- 
bers of both. Previous to the joint meeting the two as- 
sociations each held independent meetings in the fore- 
noon, and at 2 o’clock assembled at the West Moreland 
Club for the joint meeting, at which J. M. Kemmerer of 
Scranton, Pa., was elected chairman and 8. J. Weaver 
of Rochester, N. Y., and H. L. Raub, Lancaster, Pa., 
secretaries. 

The chairman at once introduced the speakers of the 
occasion, J. W. Black of Syracuse, N. Y., and G. H. 
Bright of Reading, Pa. Mr. Black’s paper was as fol- 
lows: 

Paper by J. W. Black. 


In preparing a paper for this meeting I feel I have 
taken upon myself a deep responsibility. There are 
many here who have had many years of experience and 
activity in the business we are engaged in. Were it pos- 
sible to pry into the secret stores of knowledge which 
they possess I doubt not but that they could give us very 
interesting information on these lines. Inasmuch as they 
will not divulge their interesting past and favor us, you 
will have to rest content with a lesser light. 


PREPARING FOR THE INEVITABLE. 


The details of mercantile affairs as connected with the 
Hardware trade are very numerous; in fact as much, if 
not more so than in any other branch of business. There 
is a very meager chance for the slow going, old style 
business man who still insists upon wearing sandals, be- 
cause his forefathers did so before him. Now, in these 
days of modern inventions, the days of the great Edison 
and Marconi, the gigantic financial operations which 
bave been so successfully carried through by such men 
as Morgan, Carnegie and others, and the many prom- 
inent moneyed institutions which exist with such large 
and untoid wealth, lead one to pause in wonder. Is it 
real? We are now experiencing a condition of great 
prosperity. This has continued through a longer period 
than the pessimist had predicted and extended to a date 
much further in the future than the extreme optimist 
has imagined. It is wise in the face of all this to pre 
pare for the change which must inevitably follow. It is 
also the belief of the most well balanced minds that the 
prudent man will fortify himself for a condition which 
will only be in a measure a repetition of past experience. 
The business we represent here to-day is prosperous and 
will no doubt continue to be so during the year 1902. 
Still, we must not be surprised to see declines in the in- 
terim. 

THE BALANCE WHEEL OF COMMERCE. 

There is one important factor which enters largely 
into the present situation and we cannot ignore it. The 
gigantic consolidations of manufacturing interests, of 
railroads and finance have been, and are to this day, the 
balance wheel of commerce. We at least know from day 
to day that our merchandise has a value devoid of that 
uncertainty which we experienced previous to their for- 
mation. If the business of large corporations is so 
successful is there not something to be learned from 
them? In the opinion of the writer, the largest factor in 
bringing about this result is a broad minded policy. In 
the management of our business there are many ob- 
stacles which are continually presenting themselves for 
our consideration. We have the startling fact that each 
year our expenses are growing larger and our profits re- 
duced in a similar proportion. I believe that, inferior 
salesmen will prevent you from doing a successful busi- 


ness. A man should be paid on the basis of what he has 
accomplished. He should be an educated man and of 
good address, and most important of all, possess good 
judgment. 

COMPETITION. 


You will always find competition wherever you go. 
Would it not be an ideal condition if we could get on 
without it! I fear, however, we shall continue to experi- 
ence it so long as we exist in a mercantile way. Our 
association should by co-operation endeavor to smooth 
the way as much as possible. The consideration of com- 
petition is something which is of great importance at the 
present time. Perhaps some of you are not interested 
in this subject, owing to the fact that you have none, 
If such is the case, we think you are exceptional. We 
believe that the trouble comes from the jobbers them- 
selves. The man who relies solely on the information 
which is given him by his traveler will often go astray, 
owing to the fact that this same traveler, although he 
is sincere in the statements which he makes, is misled 
by the fact that his information does not come from a re- 
liable source. Also, he does not take sufficient time to in- 
vestigate; in other words, he does not go to the bottom 
of it. An extremely low price which is once made to a 
customer simply establishes precedent for others to fol- 
low. The customer will take particular delight in giving 
this Information to other travelers, and very soon you 
will find that tbe price on this class of goods is demoral- 
ized throughout the entire State. We should make up 
our minds to be a little more conservative in listening 
to such statements and not conclude hastily that we must 
meet such concessions until we have the absolute facts 
in the case; even then, we should question well its advisa- 
bility. When we are continuaily selling at a ridiculously 
low price would it not be wise to always bear in mind 
that we have a fixed percentage of cost which is neces- 
sary to consider? 

LIMITING JOBBERS’ TERRITORY. 


Our salary list, our general office expenses, the in- 
crease in rents, &c., are much in excess of former years. 
The immense detail which is a necessity in doing a 
large business and a successful one requires much study 
so that we may be able to keep our expense account 
within reasonable bounds. This continued strife to suc- 
ceed is a strong factor in reducing the percentage of 
profits on our sales. If we would but be content to con- 
fine ourselves to the territory which naturally belongs 
to us, it would net us better results. If each and every 
one should figure occasionally, if not at all times, the 
cost and percentage of profit that a traveler makes for 
him, we would not hesitate to guarantee at the end of 
the year that he would be selling goods not only at a 
better profit, but he would sell less of merchandise 
which does not bring a profit at all. I really believe 
there is not a firm represented here to-day who have not 
customers who are unremunerative and that it does not 
pay them to sell. 

FIGURING PROFITS. 


We would suggest that with these accounts whicb 
are under suspicion in this respect you will figure 
the profit on what you have been selling them during 
the year 1901, and we believe after doing so you will 
be rather startled at the results. I will illustrate by 
giving you the facts in one case. A certain jobber sold 
to one man $1500 of merchandise in one year. The 
average profit was 11 per cent. A good proportion of 
it was in Barbed Wire and Nails. This same firm were 
earrying this man’s paper for $800. What did the job- 
ber do ? He made a detailed statement of it, and told 
his traveler to show it to his customer. What was the 
result ? The traveler got the largest order for shelf 
goods and merchandise, paying a profit, he ever received 
from him, and there were no Nails or Wire in it either. 
zentlemen, don’t give in too easy, and you will have 
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e money at the end of the year. Lots of people will 
| you how to get rich, but they do not tell you why 
ey didn’t get rich. It is not always the man who sells 
. most goods who makes the most money. 

[he great trouble with some travelers is that they do 
t have enough confidence in themselves. Perhaps 
11 will doubt this statement, but it is, nevertheless, 
» jn some respects. They do not always realize the 
yper time to say “No” in reply to an unreasonable 
juest. 
JOBBER AND RETAILER. 


We should remember that it is for our interest to 
treat our trade fairly and honorably. We believe they 
vill appreciate our efforts in every case. The jobber is 
ist as essential to the retailer as the retailer is to the 
‘bber. What would the retailer do if he had to send 

the factory for every article he purchases ? It would 
ost him much more in the end than by getting his goods 
through the jobber. Many of the retailers do not seem 

appreciate fully the situation in this respect. There 
ire many instances where delays occur in shipment of 
ierchandise Which are caused by the railroad. With- 
ut consulting the jobber he simply writes a letter, 
‘Cancel my order,” and does not even stop to say 
“please,” in many cases. Now the jobber sells ‘his 
merchandise f.o.b. the cars and his liability ceases 
there. This is a fact which should be impressed upon 
the retailer. Cases of this kind are very numerous, and 
have been more so during the past year during the 
great strike, and many delays have occurred in conse- 
quence. Many retailers will also write to you and state 
you have charged them too much for certain articles on 
invoices. You may have given them the proper prices, 
but the other man has not. There may be enough, pos- 
siuly more articles which are lower than those of the 
other fellow, but he does not say anything about that. 
This is why prices are demoralized. We keep meeting 
the other fellow who is low until we are selling every- 
thing on that basis. Now, is there any reason why a 
retailer should not take an invoice and average up the 
prices ? Why should the jobber reduce on one thing 
where he is high and not advance on another where he 
is too low ? It seems to me this would be a fair propo- 

sition. 

CONCERTED ACTION. 


A large amount of the competition comes from the 
manufacturer. This subject, of course, has been 
brought up thoroughly by the National Association and 
other associations as well, and it is unnecessary to 
speak of it here. One thing is certain, however, that 
the jobbers, by concerted action, can accomplish much 
with the manufacturer. 

E We should band ourselves together to accomplish the 
g best results and lose sight of the fact that we are com 
petitors. We are confronted with a situation which. 
although not new, is a serious obstacle to us in the Hast. 


Sere meet 


Our brother Hardwaremen in the far West seem to feel 
they can secure much profitable business in our imme- 
5 diate territory only for the asking. It seems to the 
writer that it is like trying to make water run up hill. 


i They sell to the retailer whom you sell; also endeavor 
, to sell the jobber, and in many cases the consumer. 
1 regret to say that some of our jobber friends are in 
the habit of assisting these same competitors by giving 
them an order occasionally for some product which they 
control, thereby helping them out on their expense ac- 
count. I do not claim that we own any territory or 
trade. Both are open to the world. We do not want 
the earth, but modestly ask for a very small portion. 
We will be magnanimous and divide with the retailer, 
© is our friend, but please, Mr. Retailer, don’t bear 
lown quite so hard at times. “ Live and let live.” Why 
Oil the wheels and the machine will carry you 
' the rocky road of life, and when your time comes 
will admit that the “other fellow” isn’t so bad 

er all. 

GIVE AND TAKE 

(his paper contains nothing new to you who are 
ent here to-day. Possibly, however, there are some 
suggestions which may cause you to reflect that 
ire following the same path and we must turn aside 
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a little for each other on the way. Let give and take 
be our motto, and all remember it doesn’t cost anything 
to say “ by your leave,” or “if you please.” 

In conclusion, we have many things to be thankful 
for. Our wares are made of iron, and iron is king. 
Our great and glorious country is teeming with this 
natural product, and all we have to do to avail ourselves 
of its advantages is to dig it from Mother Earth and 
mold it at our will. We can and will supply the world, 
not only with iron, but many other commodities. The 
broad minded policy we have pursued in our foreign 
relations, our treatment of the Philippine, Cuban and 
Chinese questions has made us the greatest nation ou 
arth. In the love of our country and our flag we 
are as a unit. We drink your health to-day. To-mor- 
row ? Well, if we can’t get the business any other way, 
I presume we'll have to cut the price. 


Local Hardware Associations. 

G. H. Bright of Reading, Pa., then read the follow 
ing paper on “ Local Hardware Associations: ” 

A short time ago I was surprised to receive a letter 
from Mr. Lewis, chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Pennsylvania State Hardware & Supply Associa- 
tion, asking me to prepare a paper to be read before the 
joint meeting of the Pennsylvania and New York as- 
sociations. Mr. Lewis took a mean advantage of me, 
for he said that if I did not write the paper he would 
call on me for the first speech after dinner. Now, Mr. 
Lewis knows I cannot make a speech, and, so, being in 
a hole, I chose the lesser of the two evils. Our secretary, 
Mr. Raub, asked me to take as my subject ‘ Local 
Hardware Associations.” I had an idea that so much 
had been said and written about the troubles of the 
Hardware business that I would paint a miniature of 
our joys, but as the subject suggested to me contains 
both sorrow and joy, I shall compromise and accede to 
Mr. Raub’s request. 


THE READING HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

About ten years ago an assuciation was formed in 
our city. We call it the Hardware Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of Reading. Previous to our getting together I 
do not think there was any place in the country where 
the dealers fought each other more bitterly than in 
Reading. The feeling was personal, for when one of 
the employees of our competitors came into our estab- 
lishment on business we followed him around to see 
that he did not steal any goods from the shelves. The 
fact that we did get together was due largely to the 
efforts of the late D. D. Lerch, the first president of our 
association, and I want to say here that although Mr. 
Lerch was stone blind, a brighter Hardwareman never 
bought or sold goods. Our organization continued from 
that time, and to-day is in a fluorishing condition. 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD DINNER. 

Qur main objects have been: First, to promote good 
feeling brought about by an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with each other; second, to regulate the 
prices of staple goods, and, third, to discuss credits. 
The first is easy to do if you go about it the right way. 
We give a dinner once a month. Now every philosopher 
knows that a good dinner will do more to make a man 
rational than anything on earth. I will unhesitatingly 
say that had it not been for this feature of our meet- 
ings our association would now be extinct. We make it 
a strict rule never to talk shop at the table, but wait 
until the meal is finished, and then with a Havana be- 
tween our teeth and a feeling of contentment in our 
stomachs, we open fire. 

REGULATING PRICES. 

The first point to be taken up is the proposition of 
regulating prices on staple goods for the ensuing month. 
This is a hard matter to handle, and must be done care- 
fully. First, you ought to agree to observe the manu- 
facturers’ differentials (I am sorry to say that there 
seems to be a disposition among the jobbers to throw 
away the advantages created for them by the manu- 
facturers), and, secondly, make your base price with as 
fair a margin of profit as possible, and stick to it. There 
is the great point. Just because a little dealer tells you 
that your competitor made him an extra 5 per cent. 
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don’t be afraid to bold your ground and turn down the 
order if necessary. There is more trouble created in this 
way than in any other, and nine times out of ten the 
buyer is trying to work you. Of course, your competi- 
tor sometimes does cut the agreed price, but instruct 
your salesman to make a note of it, get his receipted 
bill if possible, and at the next meeting bring the mat- 
ter up. A local association will not hold together if you 
will not be frank with each other. Everybody will cut 
prices now and then; but don’t allow an occasional 
violation to break up your organization. If a man when 
caught breaking an agreed price is honest, he will say 
with Washington, “ Yes, gentlemen, I did it with my 
little hatchet.” Of course the harm is done and that 
tree is down, but there are other trees, and there is no 
necessity of chopping them all; but this is just what 
some of us are doing. The situation calls for patience. 
CREDITS. 

Another great advantage derived from local associa- 
tions is in talking over credits. Some concerns make a 
practice of buying all they can get credit for at one 
store, then move on to the next and repeat the opera- 
tion, and so on, until when they fail they owe every- 
body. This can all be prevented by a few heart to 
heart talks at the meetings. Don’t be afraid to let your 
competitor know that this factory or that storekeeper 
deals with you. He knows it any way, and here is 
where a big annual leak can be partially stopped. 


BUYING GOODS 

The matter of buying goods can be handled together 
with great advantage. There are a lot of articles which 
must be bought in large lots to get the right price. Al- 
most all of us know that there are some goods which 
we are not in position to buy in sufficient quantities to 
get the bottom figure. I know a jobber who can use 
about half a car of a certain article annually. He buys 
a car, but only puts half of it in his store. The other 
half he sells to dealers who do not often buy from him 
and who live some distance from his town. Now he 
demoralizes the trade for the men who cover this ter- 
ritory regularly, and does not do himself any good in 
the long run. How much better would it be for him to 
go to the monthly meting of the association and ask his 
neighbor to help him out on the quantity? He only in- 
vests half the money, runs no risk of losing part of it 
by bad debts and does not demoralize the trade. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating, and we have 
found that it is not only convenient, but is a great sav- 
ing. Try it, and I assure you the results will be so 
beneficial that you will never regret it. 

ONE HARD NUT TO CRACK 

for local associations is how to keep your agreed prices 
when you meet outside competition. It is compara- 
tively easy to respect the schedule among yourselves, 
but when you get a little way from home you are apt 
to meet competition from other jobbing centers. Then 
there ensues a grand slaughter of prices and the profits 
disappear. My advice is to get the local association of 
the other jobbing center to combine with you in holding 
up prices. Our Reading Association at one time made 
an effort to get two of our neighboring cities to join 
us. They came and had a good time. We were invited 
to their cities. We went, and had a better time, but no 
good came of it. Why? The reason was they had no 
local associations at home. If they had, we would have 
been successful; but we could not get them to join us, 
for they were unable to effect a permanent organization 
among themselves. 

The millennium is not here yet, but we certainly can 
hasten it, to the benefit of our own pocketbooks, if we 
establish a local Hardware association in every city in 
New York and Pennsylvania, and then act in harmony. 

Discussion. 

After the submission of these papers Chairman 
Kemmerer announced that the meeting was open for 
general discussion, and this was entered into with con- 
siderable interest by the members of both associations. 

The New York State Association, being one of the 
oldest trade organizations of this kind, were able to ad- 
vance to the members of the younger association the 
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results of their experiences, which it was hoped mig 
prove profitable to the Pennsylvania organization. ‘1) 
discussion seemed to develop the idea of the general a; 
proval of organization work, and methods and plans 
the interest of the trade generally, both wholesale a: 
retail, were interestingly discussed by all the memb 
present. Remarks were made by the following gent). 
men: Frederick Barker, Elmira, N. Y.; I. D. Booth, E 
mira, N. Y.; F. W. Huff of the Supplee Hardware Con 
pany, Philadelphia; T. James Fernley, Philadelphi: 
Chas. H. Turner, Albany, N. Y.; A. J. Roat, Kingston 
Pa.; W. H. Taylor, Scranton, Pa.; G. D. Palmer, Roc! 
ester, N. Y.; S. Spencer Scott of the Seltzer-Klahr Con 
pany, Philadelphia; Geo. D. Krause, Lebanon, Pa., and 
J. H. Ritter of the Biddle Hardware Company, Phila 
delphia. 

The presence at the meeting of National Secretary 
T. James Fernley added considerable zest and interest 
to it. Mr. Fernley, having had so extended an experience 
along the lines of association work, was able to give 
those present a good deal of valuable information. 

After adjournment of the business meeting the mem- 
bers of both organizations were elaborately entertained 
at a banquet served by the local members at the West 
Moreland Club. 

The following were the speakers at the banquet, and 
it is needless to say that they fulfilled the demands of 
the occasion admirably, and added much to the entertain- 
ment and interest of the gathering: G. D. Palmer, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Gen. H. W. Palmer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; T. 
James Fernley, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Taylor, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; J. M. Kemmerer, Scranton, Pa.; Chas. Turner, 
Albany, N. Y., and J. H. Ritter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following houses connected with the associations 
were represented at the meeting: 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION. 


Bright & Co., Reading, Pa. 

J. H. Obold & Co., Reading, Pa. 

Stichter Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 
Bard, Schlott & Co., Reading, Pa. 
Bittenbender & Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Foote & Shear Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Charles B. Scott, Scranton, Pa. 

Scranton Supply & Machine Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Reilly Bros. & Raub, Lancaster, Pa. 

Geo. Krause & Co., Lebanon, Pa. 

C. Dreishach’s Sons, Lewisburg, Pa. 

A. J. Roat, Kingston, Pa. 

C. Morgan’s Sons, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Supply Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Phelps, Straw & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION. 
Syracuse Hardware & Iron Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Barker, Rose & Clinton Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
Irving D. Booth, Elmira, N. Y. 

Weaver, Palmer & Richmond, Rochester, N. Y. 
Albany Hardware & Iron Company, Albany, N. Y. 


Meeting of the Pennsylvania Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Associa 
tion, which was held just before the joint meeting de- 
scribed above, election of officers being in order, the fol 
lowing officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 

FRESIDENT, J. M. Kemmerer. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, George Bard. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, A. J. Roat. 
SECRETARY-TREASULER, H. L. Raub. 

The president named standing committees as follows 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: George W. Lewis, A. B. Stein, H. § 

Franklin, William A. Avery, L. C. Thompson. 


Prick COMMITTBE: George W. Lewis, H. G. Dreisbach, A. B 
Stein. 


The question of the number of regular meetings to be 
held during the ensuing year was taken up and thorough- 
ly discussed, and it was finally decided that two regular 
meetings be held this year. 

The present condition of the Cut Nail market was 
taken up and discussed, the general impression being 
that the position of jobbers of these goods is unsatisfac- 
tory, and the secretary was instructed to correspond 
with the Cut Nail Association with a view, if possible 
of bettering the position of jobbers in these goods. 

The subject of Twist Drills was brought forward, and 
the discussion related particularly to the manner in 
which these goods are marketed at present, and espe- 
cially to the quantity necessary to obtain a rebate. The 
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Price Committee was directed to correspond with the 
manufacturers with the view of having certain modifica- 
tions made. 

After several addresses were made by members on 
matters of interest to the association only, it was de- 
cided to accept the invitation of the members from Lan- 
easter, Pa., to hold the next regular meeting at that 
place on Wednesday, September 10. 

In point of members present and enthusiasm mani- 
fested this meeting is referred to as by far the most suc- 
cessful the association has ever held. 





WATERBURY BRASS COMPANY. 


ATERBURY BRASS COMPANY, with factories 
at Waterbury, Conn., have lately moved their 
New York branch to 122-130 Centre street, where they 
occupy the two lower floors of the building, which is 
72 x 100 feet in dimensions. This step has been taken 
in view of the large increase in their business, and the 
materially larger quarters now occupied will enable 
them to carry a much more complete stock than ever 
before, thus putting them in an excellent position to 
fill orders promptly and efficiently. In addition to Sheet 
Brass, Brass Wire and Rods, German Silver Sheets, 
Rods and Wire, &c., they have added Seamless Drawn 
Brass and Copper Tubes, including Iron Pipe sizes, and 
intend soon to install a complete stock of Cornice Cop- 
per and hot Rolled Copper, as well as Braziers’ Sheets. 
They will also carry Yellow Metal Rods of all sizes. 
In addition to their Sheet Metal, Rods and Wire they 
will handle finished goods, such as Eyelets, special 
Brass Wares of various descriptions, including also 
Shells and Brass Ferrules. The new quarters have 
been laid out with special care and are admirably 
adapted to the requirements of the business. The of- 
fices are finely equipped and the whole establishment 
reflects much credit on the company. It is hoped that 
all friends of the company will make this store their 
headquarters when in New York, where they will find 
every convenience and courtesy extended to them. 

This company were incorporated in 1845 and received 
a special charter in 1881. Their New York branch was 
established in 1846 at 15 Platt street, where they re- 
mained for several years, when they moved to 14 Platt 
street, directly opposite. Here they continued until 
1856, when they removed to 52 Beekman street, where 
they were located for a period of 20 years. The busi- 
ness was then moved to 296 Broadway, where they re- 
mained another 20 years. The company then located 
at 60 Centre street, where they continued until recently, 
although these quarters were inadequate from the first. 
During all these years the business steadily expanded, 
necessitating with each removal increased space for the 
accommodation of their business. 

During the past 38 years the New York store has 
been under the efficient management of John Sherman, 
who has been associated with the company since the 
opening of their branch in this city, a period of more 
than 54 years, and who is widely and favorably known 
in the trade. Mr. Sherman will continue to identify 
himself with the New York house, but he will not be so 
actively connected with its management as heretofore. 


a 


Fumt & WALLING Mra. Company, Kendallville, Ind., 
manufacturers of the well-known Star Wind Mills and 
Water Supply Goods, have found it expedient to con- 
centrate the business interests and management of their 
Kastern, domestic and foreign trade, and have recently 
opened an office at Room 1, 76 Broad street, New York. 
C. 8. Geauque, who was formerly manager of this com- 
pany’s office at Philadelphia, and who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the line,-has the management and control 
of the new office. This change was found absolutely 
necessary in order to more fully meet the requirements 
of customers, both at home and abroad, and it is the in- 
tention of this company to work the trade vigorously the 
ensuing year. Any information desired pertaining to 
this line will be promptly furnished by addressing the 
company at their new office. 
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ORIGIN OF ROSIN SIZED SHEATHING OR 
BUILDING PAPER. 


OR the facts contained in this sketch of the origin 
and growth of the manufacture of Rosin Sized 
Sheathing Paper for building and other kindred pur- 
poses, we are indebted to Chapman & Soden, 410-412 
Atlantic avenue, Boston, manufacturers of Roofing and 
Paving Materials, including Sheathings and various 
Coal Tar Products. 

Previous to 1871, we are advised, the only papers 
used for sheathing purposes were tarred and common 
dry Sheathing. So far as water proof properties were 
concerned, the tarred papers were excellent, but to 
many the odor was offensive; besides the wearing quali- 
ties were not good, as the heat in summer destroyed 
the life of the paper. The dry Sheathing was good as 
a protection against wind, but would not shed moisture. 

Some time during the year 1871 a pauper was intro- 
duced, called Rosin Sized Cane Fiber Sheathing. This 
product was supposed to have all the good qualities of 
tarred and dry Sheathing, as well as being odorless and 
water proof. The paper was made near Norfolk, Va., 
from sugar cane, the method of preparation being some- 
what peculiar. Having cut the cane into the required 
lengths the material was placed in an old fashioned 
muzzle loading cannon and then discharged against a 
brick wall. This so bruised and crushed the cane that 
it was easily prepared for the beating engine, and after 
being run into rolls of about 60 pounds each when dried, 
was ready for the market. 

These goods were made for about three years, but, 
upon the destruction of the mili by fire, the production 
ceased, there evidently not being money enough in the 
venture. After this product was withdrawn from the 
market, the idea occurred to A. H. Soden of the firm of 
Chapman & Soden, Boston, Mass., of making Rosin 
Sized Paper of the same material as used in the manu- 
facture of the dry Sheathing, and, by the addition of 
rosin obtain a water proof odorless Sheathing Paper, 
the life of which, unlike the tarred product, would not 
be destroyed by heat, and which would shed water. 
This resulted in the introduction of the Beaver Brand 
Water Proof Rosin Sized Sheathing Paper, which for a 
long period was a leading product in this class of goods, 
and even now is said to have a high position for its 
water proof quality. From this beginning have sprung, 
we are advised, the endless brands and qualities of 
Rosin Sized Sheathing Papers. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company. 

Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., have recently added to their line of carrying 
tracks a larger size which allows the use of trolleys 
about 6 inches in diameter. This track is made of 
heavy steel and is designed for use where larger loads 
are to be handled. It has been installed in foundries, 
machine shops and textile mills. The capacity of the 
track is about 5 tons and it can be operated by hand, 
using a chain hoist, but the concern are now making 
an electric motor to propel and hoist the load. It is 
claimed that this system is most convenient and eco- 
nomical for handling loads up to 5 tons and is now in 
use in many up to date manufacturing plants. 


Remlik Floor Oiler. 


The Empire Oil Company, 112 Chambers street, New 
York, are now manufacturing the Remlik floor oiler, 
a device of painted galvanized iron with a reservoir to 
hold the oil. It is made in two sizes, No. 1, 12 inches 
wide, holding 2 quarts of oil, and No. 2, 14 inches wide, 
with a capacity of 3 quarts. The apparatus is used with 
a long handle, as is done with a brush, there being a 
thick double felt rubbing surface at the bottom. At the 
top is a screw cap and opening 1% inches in diameter 
through which to pour the oil, superseding a much small- 
er opening formerly which required a funnel! in filling, 
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which can now be done direct from the can. The flow 
now is regulated by two thumb screws, the square 
shanks of which are held in place by a metallic rein- 
forcement instead of a wood strip, as formerly made. 
An objection to the wood strip was the liability to 
crack under pressure. Another improvement is a long 
square tin pan about 2 inches high and the same width, 
with sufficient length to accommodate the oiler with 
which it is used, in which to place the oiler when filling 
the reservoir, so as to obviate the necessity of changing 
the regulating screws. Thus any ooze through the felt 
is caught in the pan and emptied back into the supply 
as the work is resumed. These and other minor changes 
have been recently made by the present proprietor, who 
in addition to selling the materials for oiling and polish- 


ing floors makes a business of doing this class of work 
by contract. 


Wrought Steel and Wrought Bronze Chain 
Door Fasts. 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 149-153 Leon- 
ard street, New York, have recently supplemented their 
lines of chain door fasts by the addition of attractive 
patterns having wrought steel and wrought bronze cases 
in all the finishes and quite moderate in cost. The va- 
rious fasts are made in one size only, the cases being 6 
inches long, not including the keeper. There are three 
styles in plain steel and bronze and four styles in orna- 
mental iron and bronze metal. 


Rollman Food Chopper. 


The Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa., have 
just put on the market the Rollman food chopper No. 
11, here illustrated. This machine is tinned, has steel 
cutters for fine and coarse cutting together with a nut 


PAT APPLD \ 
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Fig. 1.—Rollman Food Chopper. Fig. 2.—Chopper Open. 


butter cutter for producing a smooth paste like mass 
desirable in grinding peanuts, almonds, &c. It has a 
capacity of % pound of raw or cooked meat per min- 
ute, and is especially recommended by the manufactur- 
ers for chopping nuts of various kinds. The machine 
is practically in two parts. One movement releases the 
clamp, thus throwing the hopper wide open; the worm 
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Fig. 3.—Coarse, Medium and Nut Butter Cutters, 


screw, handle and disks are likewise practically in one 
piece, with the other half of the shell completing the 
chopper, making it easy to get at and quickly cleansed. 
The company also have in course of preparation two 
larger sizes, which will soon be ready for the market, 
their capacity being respectively 1 and 2 pounds of meat 
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per minute, and constructed on similar lines. The lat- 
ter choppers will have a suitable groove underneath the 
split in the hopper to catch all the juices and lead them 
into the dish which catches the chopped meat, vegeta- 
bles or fruit. The No. 11 size weighs but 18 ounces, and 
is designed to retail at 50 cents. 


_ 


The Bolton Automatic Quick Repair Tool. 


The Union Mfg. & Specialty Company, 506-508 
Genesee street, Buffalo, N. Y., are offering the repair 
tool illustrated herewith. A shows the tool with the 
needle C withdrawn and the cement tube attached, so 
as to inject the cement into the tire first. B shows the 
tool with any sized rubber bands applied. By releasing 
the screw and withdrawing the needle the bands are 
automatically and entirely detached from the tool, thus 
leaving the bands securely wedged into the tire. C 
shows the tool with the needle C withdrawn, and again 
replaced with the cement tube, when cement can again 


The Bolton Automatic Quick Repair Tool. 


be injected, thus covering and saturating the bands. C 
represents the needle. The tool, which is neatly fur- 
nished and nicked plated, is for use on the road and in 
the shop. The manufacturers explain that any size of 
rubber bands may be used without affecting the working 
of the tool; that it is impossible to withdraw the bands 
with the rod; that the tool is neat, simple, compact and 
substantial; that, due to its peculiar construction, a re- 
pair of a repair can be made; that the tool keeps itself 
clean, and that a positive repair can be made on the 
road in single tube tires, whether it be automobile, 


vehicle or carriage. 
i 


Gem Food Chopper, Butter Grinding Nut. 


Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 149-153 Leon- 
ard street, New York, have added an extra cutter to 
the group of four steel cutters sent out with the Gem 
food chopper, which is designed to grind nuts of various 
kinds to the consistency of a butter. The other cutters 
of this chopper have apertures in the plates to regulate 
the degree of cutting—either coarse, medium, fine or pul- 


Nut Butter Cutter for Gem Food Chopper. 


verized—but, as will be seen by reference to the illus- 
tration herewith, there is no outlet in the No. 5 cutter 
other than at the periphery of the grinder, thus produc- 
ing a smooth, pasteliké mass, necessary in grinding of 
this character. This steel cutter, known as No. 5, is 
sent with either the No. 20 or No. 22 Gem food chop- 
per, at no additional cost, and is particularly suitable 
for making peanut butter or grinding almonds or other 
nuts. 
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New Angle Boring Bit Stock. 


The Smith & Hemenway Company and the Utica 
Drop Forge & Tool Company of 296 Broadway, New 
York City, are introducing the 1901 model of their new 
angular bit stock. It is referred to as being adapted for 
use in connection with any bit or boring machine, also 
for reaming holes, turning screws, nuts, &c., in angles 
heretofore impossible. The chuck part of the machine 
bends as far as the dotted lines show, and is locked 
firmly with the set pin at any angle desired. The gear- 
ings, it is remarked, are turned out of the finest bar 





New Angle Boring Bit Stock. 


steel with cut teeth, the shaftings and side plates of the 
finest Bessemer stock, while all parts are turned and 
fitted to run perfectly true. It is alluded to as having 
a beautiful finish, strongly made, and as being used to 
bore any size hole. It is suggested that a few of the 
uses to which it can be put are boring against partitions, 
alongside the wall, between beams, around projections, 
shelves and in close straight angles. It is particularly 
adapted for gas fitters, plumbers, bell hangers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths and cabinet makers, as well as wheel- 
wrights and agricultural workmen. Our European read- 
ers may obtain a sample of the bit stock and prices 
from the company’s London office, 19 Holborn Viaduct, 


W. P. Notcutt, manager. 
——$ $a 


Sterling and American Lemon Squeezers. 


The accompanying cuts illustrate two of the 1902 
lemon squeezers put on the market by the Logan & 
Strobridge Iron Company, New Brighton, Pa. The 
squeezer shown in Fig. 1 is large, and is much stronger 
than others of the same capacity made by the company. 





Fig. 1.—Sterling Lemon Squeezer No, 16. 


The arrangement of the pressure bow! and bob is such 
that the rind of the lemon, when under pressure, spreads 
instead of curling inward, as is the case, it is remarked, 
with the ordinary shaped bowl. This arrangement, it 
is explained, extracts all the juice, whereas the old style 
allowed some of the juice to remain in the curled up 
edges of the rind. The manufacturers state that it is 





Fig. 2.—American Queen Lemon Squeezer No. 18. 


made of the best quality of iron, coated all over with 
pure tin. In Fig. 2 is shown a squeezer and juice ex- 
tractor.combined. The cup is detachable, and can be 
used by itself as a juice extractor. By a slight turn of 


the thumb, after the cup is placed in the frame, it is as 
securely fastened as if made solid with the frame. It is 
stated that it is quite as easily and quickly detached for 
cleaning or for use as an extractor. The frame and 
handles are finished in japan, while the extractor cup is 
tinned all over with pure tin. 


Atkins Cross Cut Saw Handle No. 12. 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are offering 


the cross cut saw handle shown herewith. The handle 
has a solid iron combination plug and nut with lugs. It 





Atkins Cross Cut Saw Handle No. 12. 


is explained that it will not twist, and also that the 
handle can be screwed tight without breaking. The de- 
vice is referred to as a strictly high grade handle. 


—— 


The New Twentieth Century Adjustable Sliding 
Window Screen. 


The A. J. Phillips Company, Fenton, Mich., F. P. 
Wilkinson, 90 West Broadway, New York, sales agent, 
are offering the adjustable sliding window screen here- 
with illustrated. The general construction is similar to 
the company’s Flyer pattern of adjustable window 
screen, in which two frames slide upon each other and 
thus secure an adjustment fitting the window’‘in width. 
In the Flyer screen, it is remarked, the only attempt is 
to produce a screen which can be spread under the lower 
sash of a window. The screen illustrated, while ad- 
justable in width, is arranged to slide up and down on 





The New Twentieth Century Adjustable Sliding Window Screen. 


dovetailed slide sticks, which the customer nails to his 
casings. The screens may be used either inside the 
window or outside, preferably inside. The sash is thus 
permitted to slide past the screen and to be raised to 
any desirable hight. It is pointed out that the construc- 
tion of the screen is such that either side of it presents 
a straight line entirely across the screen, so that it is 
fly tight. When the screen is used outside the sash the 
slide sticks are nailed to the outside stops. The screen 
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may be raised and lowered whenever desired, and 
whether left inside or outside it is always in place. 
The frames are made of beechwood, oiled. The steel 
bindings on the edges of the wire cloth and the metal 
cap on the top and bottom of the screen are painted 
the same color, usually green. 

——— 


Pearson Cyclone Spike Puller. 


Charles Morrill, 277 Broadway, New York, has just 
placed on the market the Pearson Cyclone spike puller, 
here illustrated. This tool is intended for general rail- 
road work, but is especially suitable for withdrawing 
spikes between guard rails, switches, and on bridges, 
trestles and embankments, as well as any places where 
the operator has a limited space in which to work, and 
an insecure footing. One of the advantages of this 
puller is its saving of wear and tear on spikes and ties. 
The spike is extracted in the same condition in which 
it is in the wood. The hole in the tie is not enlarged 
nor the tie split. Only one operator is required, it is 
stated, and his strength alone can be used to a large 
extent to do the work. This puller weighs about 30 
pounds, and consists of a cast steel frame 23 inches in 
hight, into the top of which is screwed a 1%-inch tube 
28 inches long, making the total hight of the tool 51 
inches. Through the frame and tube passes a square 
rod, having on the upper end a smaller rod provided 
with a button for the purpose of raising or lowering the 
rod. On the lower end of the rod is attached the spike 
gripping apparatus, which consists of a pair of Swedish 
steel jaws, arranged to work on the toggle joint prin- 
ciple. The rod is also provided with a set of ratchet 
teeth, which engage with a paw! actuated by a cam on 
the end of a 38-inch lever handle. The leverage is so 
adjusted that for every 100 pounds pressure exerted on 
the lever handle a lifting force of over 3% tons is ob- 
tained. In extracting the spike a second pawl and a 
friction spring prevent the rod from falling. All of the 
working parts have been designed to work with a large 
factor of safety over any load that they may be called 
upon to carry. In withdrawing a spike thé lever han- 
die is brought up close to the stock, thus releasing the 
upper paw! and allowing the rod to be moved up and 
down by the button on top. In this position the rod is 
held suspended at any place, against the action of its 
own weight, by the friction spring. The tool is then 
placed centrally over the head of the spike to be with- 
drawn, the base of the spike puller partly resting on 
the rail and partly on the tie. The jaws are then pushed 
down by means of the button on top, and all is in readi- 
ness to withdraw the spike. The lever handle is pushed 
down until a click is heard, which indicates that the 
uppermost pawl has engaged with the ratchet and that 
the rod has been raised from its proper distance. The 
handle is then raised until another click is heard, which 
indicates that the lower and lifting pawl is in position 
to begin the next stroke. The first half of the first 
stroke is occupied by the jaws automatically closing in 
over the head of the spike, which brings the handle 
from a vertical position to an almost horizontal position. 
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eareful workmanship and quality of material as the 
other fine tools and hardware specialties made by this 
concern. 

cect ca ena 


Drop Forged 15-Degree Angle Wrench. 


J. H. Williams & Co., 9-31 Richards street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturers of drop forgings, have just 
put on the market what they believe to be the largest 
drop forged wrench in the world, as shown in the ac- 








Mammoth 15-Degree Angle Wrench, Drop Forged. 


companying engraving. Especial attention is drawn to 
this tool by the company as a finely finished product 
with which to adjust the nuts on bolts of mammoth 
engines without ruining finished nuts. This particular 





Pearson Cyclone Spike Puller. 


This is referred to as a great advantage, as it enables 
the operator to use his weight in starting the spike. 
Four successive movements should withdraw a spike of 
regular railroad practice. When the spike is withdrawn 
a tap on the button or a throw to one side will release 
it. We are advised that the tool will have the same 


wrench weighs 150 pounds, is 59 inches long, has an 
opening of 75% inches to take a nut for a 5-inch bolt, and 
is master of a line of 15-degree angle tools originated 
by J. H. Williams 17 years ago. In contrast with this 
immense tool is the smallest of the series, No. 00, weigh- 
ing but % ounce, or 128 to the pound. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 
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Special Goods.—Quotations 


Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
responsible for their correctness. 


REVISED FEBRUARY 
General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
ire printed in Italics, and the prices named, unless other- 
tated, represent those current in the market as obtain 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack 
ften command higher prices 
frequently given to larger buyers. 


while lower prices are 


printed in the ordinary type 


They usually represent 


the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable 
by tho fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 


of the symbol @. 


Thus 8314@83\ &10% signifies that the 


price of the goods in question ranges from 331¢ per cent. dis- 
count to 33144 and 10 per cent discount. 


_ 


Aajusters Blind—- 


Domestic, # dos. $3.00. 88140881481 05 
orn orhian's See Fastensrs, Bilnd: 


Window Stop— 


ves’ PAateDt,......ceeesceeecesss 
Tapiio’s Perfection....-..----+- 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils-American— 
Arman! Hammer, W rougal FDS ees 


Buel racent Trenton,,.... .# DB Jg@d4e 
je Anvils @ie 








eee ROKSS 
ncacce ae 





B iden, Wrought... ....... @o'4e 
Hey eshoe brand, rought. .....9@94¢ 
Imported— 

Peter Wright’S,....0-.seeee- sense 9',@ow%e 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falis Co., $18,00..... sacucues 20% 

Parers, 


Apple Parers—See 
Appie, &¢ 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, Co. 


Lots of 1 doZ.....+. eer ccecccccccocecs 25% 
smaller LOG. .....+06 seeesece e0eeer ee BOS 
Lots of 3 dOS..00-+--- er eeeeseeseeee s+. B0h 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur,........ 70@704108 
Boring Machine Augers,.........++ 
60010810@ 70k 10% 
Car Bits, 12-in, twrst,.... «+ -60@60¢ 10% 


Jennings’ Pattern 


Auger Béts.... ..90 1045@60% 
rord’s Auger and Oar Bits........ 40&10% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.............. 25% 
c. E. Jennings & Co.3 

Noivextulp B.Jennings ‘list....40% 

No. 80. K. Jennings’ List........... 50% 


Russell Jonnings’......... aan 
papeermnediou Car Bitsid&10@16&10& % 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.... «458 
Pugh’s Black..... gcccecccce 
Pugh’s Jennings’ 
Snell's Auger Bits........ 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ Bits. 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist..,........ 604 
Wright's Jennings Bits (R. Jennings’ 
Uist) 50% 


Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List .......0...++-C86@O5R5% 


Expansive Bitse— 
Olark’s small, $15; large, $26 .....50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Patterra, No. 1, # 
doz., 226; No. 2, $18.........50@10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co., 5 "s Pat.....83 
Swan's...... eeccneencueceen® eoere 


Gimlet Bits— 


Common Double Cut..gro. $2.85@8.75 
German Pattern......g97T0. $4.0)@4.75 


Hollow Augers— 


Bonney Pattern, per doz. $11.00@11.50 
° See iOs 
















BR so xinc 
New Paten 5k&1LOS 
Universal.... «++. 208 
Wood's Universal..... erersee 25% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ford's... ececcee Gecereee 
SOGUR. cecscces 0000 onee- 40% 
C.E. Jennings & C 
L’Hommedleu’s . +ee 1 5&19% 
Watrous’ ....c0+- 0 eee cceccecee.ce 


Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 


Handled, ..oggsceaceGT% $8.756@3.10 

Unhandled, 5 uldered.gro.68@Qé6éc 
, nageren, Patent,....gro. 66@70e 

ey Awis; 

Unhandled, Patent....qro. 31@340 

Unhandled, ldered.gro.65@70e 
Scratch Asyle: 

Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.0) 

Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.50@ 18.0) 


Awl and Tool Sets—Seo 
Seta, Awl and Tool. 


Axes-- 
First uae oe rents 5.75 
Firet Qua other brands$é. 50 
lobbers* Spectai Brands: 


00d Quality......sse00@ 4.75 
Best ee | 25 
cap, Ha AXE8. 400. 85.! 75 


Beveled, add 5c dos. 
Axle Grease—see Crease, Arie. 





Axles— Tron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar.... 444@5c) 4 
Concord, Solid Collar....44@5%c' >| 
No. 1 Common...... ....84@'%c \'3 
No.1 « Com. New Style..84@% e|s 
No. &, Solid Collar....... LM4@'4- f= 
Nos. 11 to 1h... ... ...70Q20410¢ | 3 
Nos. 15 to 18......... ..76 @75&10%| & 
Nos. 19 to 22 : sOts2h0g | gt 


Boxes, Axle— 

Common and Concord, not turned.., 
B, As 4 DhL‘c 
Common and Concord, turned 


bb. 434 @5e 
Half Patent.......... ovsee. LD, 8@Ic 
Baiances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list...... ........ ecceccedOS 
TY cbs ciGek 0+ cvaccncccuvaend 60% 
ae Spring— 
Spring Balances .........! 50&10@60% 
Chatillon’s: 
jawht Sow. Balances. o- ++ 408108 
SiraightBalances. ......... ereeee 40% 
Circular Balances ...... .... ....+.+65 50% 
DUNDES Kcdvouksd stdbndonaenuanakdate 30% 
Pe wuze.... acenat. osha ..50% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., per lb.. 


2%@S8c 
Beams, Scaile— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '8£.40#10% 


rare 

a covkcnnidacdencecnsss 40% 
Beaters— Egg— 

Standard Co.: # gro. 
By Gs codnencastescnece vases $4.50 
No. 10 Dover Family Size...... 86.5) 
No. 15 Dover Hotel Size......... $12.00 
DU dunnddusniakéenedenseceseonecs $¥.00 

Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 69 Improved Dover........... 6.50 
No, 75 Improved Dover........... 7.60 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dove., Tin’d...... 39.00 


No. 100 :mpreved D -ver......... 
nO. 102 Improvei Dover, Tin'd, 


88.00 
-39 50 | 
No, 150 Improve Duver, Hotel.$15 0u 





No. 152 [mp’d Dover, tiotel, T’d.3) 7.00 
Lyon’s, Standard sige......... # doz. $1.75 
Wonder (S. 3. & Co.)......... # gro. $7.50 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.70@ 704108 


O. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith. .60&104 
C. E. Jennings & Co., Hand........... 335% 
Blacksmiths— 

Inch... 30 38 3 36 38 


40 
Eac't. $3.50 3.75 4.95 '.80 5,35 ats | 
Extra Length: 
Each.$%-.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.49 7.50 
Molders— 


io 11 2 hh 46 

7.25 8.50 9.60 12.00 14.50 
Hand— 

667 8 Y 0 4 
.75 85 4.50 5.00 5.7 &,| 

Cow— 

peaesteninna 750108 


: 


Inch.. 9 
Doz...$6.75 3 
q 


Inch... 


ee 45: 
Barton GOng.....+....-..« 
Home, R. & BE. Mfg. Co.’s 
Lever and Pull, Sargent s 
Yankee Gong..........+.. 


Hand Bells, Polished...... 60L5 @bb2G% 

White Metal .........00..5. 65@554108 

Nickel Plated... .....6..0.+S/I@5IG10% 
eeccees sees SOMOOETVES 

Chime........ ........884G@38}6& 108 
Miscellaneous— 

Farm Bells..........++. .«. LD. $@34o 

Steel Alloy Church and School...... 


5041085@60% 
National Bell Foundry Co. : 
Superior Cast Steel Church and School 
l 


_ ees 
Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs..... 70% 
Beiting—_Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).75@10 
Common Standard........ 76@75410% 
Standard .......cceseseeeee70QI0k10% 
DI oases cccocveteses 0 sepeenee 
High Grade....... S0#10@50@1085% 


Boston Belting Co.- 
Seamless Stitched, Impertal...... 45&57 







Swiss 
Stiver 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ,.50@10@60s 


Regular Short Lap... ....60@60¢5%| Borers, Tap— 
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Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there 44 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron Aqae INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which gives a 


classified list of the products 


of our advertisers and thus 


serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of ‘‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists ’’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


suggest any improvements with a view to renderin 


these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 


MINED 4 nadivsccaude 60k 10Q 654 19% 
Tight Standard... ....cccss-cc0e 65 Q70% 
Leather Lacing........ . 60k 10% 
Cotton-— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
I Ei cca ctreeduddand-aal 60&10% 
Durable Brand........ 7 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Green River Tire Benders and Cpe. 


Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters... 


40@50% 
Bicycle Goods— 
John S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list; 
Ceicads cudndiccuwdtuquéascmcnsaceinee 
PUTOBs co. ccvcccesccecsocece Se 
Sls cata witidnsedane <edaseniannan 50% 
a invebsdcaceseccasssuiccequcesseaeee 


Bits 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Bit Holders—see Holders. 

Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 

Blind Fasteners —See Fae- 
teners, Blind, 

Blind Staples—sSee Staples, 


Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......... 704 10Q@7és 
Cleveland > teel............... 6010 970% 


Ford’s Star Brand Self Lubricating .. 


60&104 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star a 
50. % 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock ‘and 
BONY on00c canesognpesegecceseecee ..30% 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 502104 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
| Boards Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, &c.......... 40@4L40e102 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine &oc.— 


Common, list Jan. 3), °95...60£10@. .% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Oct. 7, '3h.. 
80@S0k54% 
Phila, Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... 
80Q804- 10% 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 80,°95...7085@..% 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99..........70@..% 
Machine with C & T. Nuts. eke 
55. 
NoTE.—Jobbers are in nthe. .# 
derselling the manu/acturers. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 


Bitte cces 8 4 § 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .80 .39 A? 66 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
Trch.... sce Cooce 6 3 10 
Per doZ....- seee $1.00 1.95 1.75 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
Inch. ....+ anaae 6 8 10 
te 75 1.05 1.30 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 
TROR.- ccccee cecve 6 8 10 
POP GOB... ccesss $0.67 80 1.00 
Wrought Barrel Brass Knob: 
Ineh...c--.- 8 4 6 6 5 
Per doz....$0.4% .50 .61 .70 1.28 


Wrought Barrel ........70#10@7545% 
Wrought “ Bronzed.L0@5@50¢ 10% 
Wrought Flush, B. K,.b0@10@60# 10% 
Wrought Shutter... .40@10€ 10@60e54 


Wrought Szuare Neck...... 50@504£10% 

Wrought Sunk,.......0... 50@50¢ 10% 

Ives’ Patent Door......... then widemwes 60% 
Stove and Plow— 

OE <= cateaadonde cesaccsid 60k5@..% 
BUOOB s ccnsseccecagsccee Cocccccceset Meh 
Tire— 

Se sik ccccecenducdeaaness 77% 
Norway Tron............++. 80@3I085% 

Americar Screw Company: 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16 "34... 826% 


Eagle Phila., fist Oet. 16, ’84.........8: 
Bay State, lic. Vec. 38, ’99......... 7 
Franklin Moors Co.: 


Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, '84. .89'<< | 
le Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84......... 85% | 
Ec pse. list ee Oe | 
Port Chester Bolt & Nut Company 





Empire, list Dec. 28, °99....... 
Keystone Phila. list Oot. "84. 
Norway Phila. list Oct. ’84.. 
Upson Nut Co,: 
Ir@ Bolts. .oo...ccocseesss 


#eOeeeeree 





Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
« a” ' 


Inch..... r'¢ 1% $ 
Per doz... $4.30 5,00 8.75 796 
Wee) isda awed 24 2% 
PUP DAR 266 «<taetes $3 65 11.40 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2. $..85; No. 3. $2.50 each...........96% 
Boring Machines—‘ce Ma- 

chines, Boring. 


Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co...........0ec00e «40% 
Seavey’s, per doz., $89....... seeaee «++ 40% 


Braces— 

NOTE.— Most Braces are sold at net 
pricea, : 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15Q@1.96 
Barber’s.... 50X 1 0&1L0Q60R104 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s.......  ..+ 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 


414.... ‘ jnékas 
C. E. Jennings & Co. 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet...... ‘ 60s 
Mavhew's Qaick Action Hay Patent. .50% 
P.,S.& W.Co Peck’s Patent........... 


60% 10@65a54 
Brackets— 
Wrourht Steel......... - 75 h5Q@75H108 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 
Full cages 
Broken cases.... 
Griffin's Pressed Steel 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.... .. 
Bright Wire Coods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 









Broilers— 

Wire Goods Co........00+s..00 iunenaeed 75% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
see Pails 
Bucks, Saw— 

Mii caachcoceseeees 6epeseeus # gro. $48.00 
Hooster............ <uanetnas # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 

Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., '96.... L0@Lodss 
Cast Brags, Tiebout’s.................., 50% 
Cast Iron— 

Faat Joint, Broad......... 50@50@- 108 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50@10% 
E0080 JOUR «oc ccocccces: 7Of5@ 704108 
—) —, ae 70k5@70¢ 108 
Mayer's Hinges......... 70R5@700 104 
Parliament Butts....... 70L5@70# 10¢ 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps.......60%) 

Narrow and Broad.......... 50% 2 

Inside Blind .... ..0..+++.-66410% 

E6068 Pic ccccece cores... 600108 } P 

Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple 3 
Tt 75% | & 


Japanned, Ball Tip Butts... .¢v¢ 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 
BD icecceaantancee MSP2LOQLS R854 


Cases, Bird— 
Hendry, Brass: 
8000, 5000, 1100 series, 






1200 s@ries................. . 33% 
200, 300,600 and 900 series... ... 40a1 
Hendryx Bronze: 
7OQ, BOO s@ries........0..ccce oes 404108 
Hendryx Enameled.....,..........40&@10¢ 
Sail ers—see Compasses, 
alks. Toe and Heei— 


Blunt. 1 prong.........per lb, 3%@Le 
Sharp, | prong....... per lb... & c 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe............... Bee 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. ; nae 


Can Openers—See Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk~ 


8 10gal. 
2.25 


Illinois Pattern. $175 2.10 each 
lowa Pattern... ++ 240 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. as - 2.50 each. 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3.25 8.40 = 
Baltimore Patt’ra2.50 2.55 8.10 each. 
Cans, Oll— 
Buffalo F amity Oil Cans: 
3 5 10 
c ons.08, 60.00 a. 
aps—Perocussion 
Bley’ ¥. vase éndeedenttieus 
PB. De. heccccceccccccccec DOP 
Goel .odecercesvcccccess+- DOT ] 
MUO. 000 cacccecceesces 
i eine 
erdan mers, $1.00 per M..... 
B. L | Caps (Sturtevant Siziis}” 
BAIT UE vcadnnanavecsdsuad as 


All other primers per M.$1.99@9i.87 


Carpet Stretchers 









! 
















































































té4 


Cartridges- 


im, $1, oe . 

’ Rim, $2.75 5. 
es ‘aps, Con. Ball ‘Swgd., 
B. B. Ca , ne —-« 
Central 
Target a “Apavtind 
Primed Shells and 
Rim Fire Sporting . 
Rim Five, Military ....-.-.++++ 1 


peasters— nt 10@r0e 10454 
75 10Q@75L104&5% 
. 5E1 QS 10854 
7O&104% 
Boss Anti-Friction.... 
Martin’s Patent (P pene 
Payson’s Anti-Friction .. 
Standard Ball Bearin, 
Tucker’s Patent, low list 
attle Leaders— 
Sho sé OH ‘attle. 
ain oll— 
American Coil. Cask lots: 
-16 ‘4 6516 % 7-16 4% 9-16 
8.20 6.10 5,10 M85 b15 4.05 4.10 
% 4% 1 to D4inch. 
8.95 4.00 bo 4.90 a 
Less than Cask lots add 265 
German COU .....+- +++ 4 560. #10104 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.... 60@10@608 10k 10% 
German er Chain, list July 24, 
BT ...00 «» 0L10@60L108 lui 
Cow Ties. a ere 6 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
: 8-8, Straight, with ring. ..330.00 
~6-8, Straight, with ring... $31.00 
6% —8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
64 10-2, Straight, with ring ..#38.09 
Adda Tota tra pair for Hooks. 
aces 2¢ per pair higher than 


ht Link. 
gress, "Weoun and —— Chains. . 
50410 @ 504 1085% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
Pk kcenensens 608 10@60k 10 10% 
Brass, oe 60810 £108 10% 
Safety Chain......... ~V085D 70¢:10% 
Gal. Pump Gaatn. wees @ 
Covert Mfg. Co. 


Covert Sad. Works: 
Breast. . ° 


Hold Back .. 
Rein.. 


Oneida C ma-unity : 
Am. Coil and Halters.. 
Am. Cow Ties.. .45@50% 
Eureka Coil and ‘alter... 45@50&5% 
Niagara Colland Halters 45a 50&5% 
Niagara Cow Ties,.....45&5@50& 1 0&54 

wis ire Dog Chains... .....+0045 250&5% 

re 


. Go.: 
Gaver ee 60&104 
vernal Dbl-Jointed Chain... 0 
halk—( From Jobbers.) 
cons ers’ Blue........970. 42@45c 
C ters’, Red «9970. 87@402 
Ca nters’. White .....gro. 88@35c 
e also Crayons. . 
halk Lines—See Lines. 
Seor- 


$,, Tool-. — 


Ponthe Chests, with Tools... « 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools 30% 
Farmers’. C Carpenters’, etc., Chests. 

Ww 
Mecbtiste’ ‘and ae, wanes Chests, 


iste’ Tool 
208 


: Aen ee 


oonisels a eamattied Firmer 
Standard TAsh.0s.. ocsest -oABEQN 110% 
eee oe st Buok .... B08 
Cc. E. Jennings 


25% 
25854 


good = 1b, 183@15c 
air ao 11@18c 
. §@Ie 


Cold Chisels, 
Jold Chisel, fa 
Cold 


oeaeh Bakeaen 98.00... 1. 


Massey's noe es Peiitteng ° 
&kinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chuoks....... ‘ 
Drill Ohucks, Patent and Standard. 
Drill Chucks, New Model.. re ”% 
Independent’ Lathe Chucks. . 
improved Planer Chucks........ 0. 2 ROS 
Universal Lathe Chucks.. woo 40% 
Face Fate ene covce haiensnne 
6tandard 
Improved Drill Chuck....++..++00+0045f 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination...... 


dependent. .....- 
Union Dell... 


“-peees 


2 Piste Jaws. eeeeeeseeee eerese: > 


Fae Reramere eeoosnie poaes 


oiret. Sargent’s 


THE IRON AGE 


Carriage Makers’, P., 8. & W. Ce. sgnice Fort ey BRA scies aces # dos. $6.50 
Oar Makers’ Sargen 


jent’s.... 
Besty, Bibel. .o..scccce 
— 8, Utica Drop es 


eee 


Saw Glanaps, 50° Vises. aw Filters: 
seane ten 98 walk— 
et, {Fs 


dor. 00 net 
Star Shank, All Stel. .@ doz. $3.75 net 
& C. Saank, All st-el, 716 1a. Saxe. 
§3.05: 8 in., $3.10; 8i¥¢in., $3.25. 
Cle 
roe 
a Havea i mb Co,'s ree 
tte R ; 
Ps s w or oiage 
L. & 1. J. White ewesecccacegccccccccsece 


coullpe pers— . 

icago Vlexible Shaft Company 
SY WN. vsicweves ovsveu ® doz .$7.20 
Mascotte Toilet 2 doz. 33,40 
Monitor rollet.. ... doz. $9.00 
Stewart's Patent.. # doz. $10.00 
Clips 

Eagle and Superior \4 and 5-16 

Norway, \4 and 5-18 inc h..70@7 110% 
Cloth ana Netting, Wire 

—See Wire, &e. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Harduare list 


Compression and Plain Bibbs, 


waste | Suit 


| 


(55 @E5EIOR 


Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
ey errr eS 65€10Q@70% 


Sterling.. 


oftee Miutis—See Mills, Coffee. | 


ollars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list... 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope&Stevens’ iisesoe1Og 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ Bint... 00 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods «20 -76@7: LSS 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Toul Co.: 
RIE ci chks vat cen oetseneen st hehundl 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside........55% 
Calipers, Vouble.... tiene 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside... 854 
Calipers, Wing 60% 
Compasses .50% 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co 5&10% 


sFompressers Sse Shook= 
Conductor Pipe, Gaive.— 
L. C.L. to Dealers: 


Territory. ‘Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern ....70@84@10% 70850108 
Central..... 660108104 70@10% 
Southern... 65@1% 6502104 
S. Western.60€12,40:10% 60a15¢:10% 

Terms, 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra 12\42 
loads loose, and extra 12 
loads crated. 

See also Have Troughs. 
Coolers, ,Water— 
Gal, each. 4 

wabrador si. 20 $1.50 .- 80 #2. oo 2, 20 


tomané, ea. $1. -, $2. io @. 40 = 00 


Gatv. Lined Ea, $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $20) $3.90 
25% 


on car- 
On car- 


Ge,v, ae side _naneiee 


Each. $1.95 #2. is 924 $33) 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Zvols, Coopers’, 
Cord— Sash— 
Brat RE lb, 250 
Braided, White, Common. .lb. 171@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid > reagan A, 18¢; B, 16c 
Common India........ 
Cotton sash Cord, Tw 
Patent Russia....... 
Cable Laid Pussia 
India Hemp, Braided... 
India Hemp, Twisted, . 
Patent Ina ia, Twisted. 
Pearl Braided, cotton . 
Massachusetts, White .. 
Massachusetts. D ah. as 
Eddystone Braided Wotton 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.. 
Ossawan Mills: 
Crown, Solid Braided Whi 
Braided, Giant, White 
Peerless : 
Cable |.ald Italian. . 
Cable Laid Kussian, 
Cable Laid India. 
Braided India. . 
Phoenix, W hite 
Samson. Nos. 7 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton . 
Braided, Italian Hemp.. 
Braided, |.inen 
frraided, White Cotton, 
No, 6 cores, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake : 
A quality, Drab, 1 ig 
‘ quality, W hite Po. cree ° 
quality, prem. Be. eee 
quality. te, 309 C00 cccccece 
ay Hemp. 40¢ grees poecess 
Linen, 5 eee 
W re, Picture—_ 
Braided or Twisted -. 85@102%..¢ 
Vote.— There is a good deal oa confusion 
én lists, 8ome using old list and others the 
new list. 
Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Pion Corn. 
Corn anters— 
ao Planters, Corn— 
kers —_ 
Little Giant.... ’. Nut— 


_Cradies— 


4 
$4.15..25% 


see 


9 
ee 


# D 49¢ 
Spot.® B z8¢ 


++ gr. $24.00 


Crayons— 
w Kite ?ound Crayons, gross.54@6eo 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at aaa 

D. M. Steward Mfg. Co 
Metal Workers’ Crayons. 
Soapstone Pencils, roun 28 
or square gr. 
Rolling Will Crayons . $2. 
Ratlroad Cuayene 3 


naan tion) gr. P $8.00 Oo 
Creamery Palis—See Pails, 


“fst 


4 PERE BESPM OEE or 00 


| 
| 


Barg—see Bars, Crow. 
flvato rs— 


"Datlere. Tabie— 
International Silver C ompeny: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 1847. ® doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & ttititon and 
Anch # doz. $3.00 


. 8 des. $10.00 


Wm. Rogers & Son...... #@ doz, $25) 

Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt, Mediam Knives,....#d0Z. $4.0) 
No. 7? Medium Knives # doz. $2.5) 
Cutters—. 

H Mayhew Co 

Sinith & Heminway © 

Mea an 

Hale's. a 11 2 a 12 & 112 13 & 113 

Per doz. 12.50 16. <. 


Connecticut 
No.. 20 
$1.75 


" tach 
Seperpatte 


$8.70 8.09 4.00 


Each $4 $6 
Dixon's. # ses WRUOBMs 


Nos. 3 
‘e14. 00 817. 00 ne 00 $30. 00 
Home No. 1, ® doz. $22.7 O& 10% 
Little Giant, ® doz............ 
Nos. 305 3810 312 
$35.90 $48.00 844. 00 ass 


Nos aS ° 
. $2. ry 
New: Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324. 00. 
30&10@10% 
80810 + 


s18. 00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Best Sutter, w Sod 


Enterprise Beef Shavers asaps0% 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 z 8, 30x BS. 55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 « 12, 40 x 12......40% 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr.. 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap...,..doz. wees 
Enterprise pogo ecunseceae eevee 
National, ® doz. $21.00 
Sargent’s, # doz.,No, 2... 
Sargent’s No ‘2and fl 


Wash 
# doz. $1 at 00. 


81 
- $2 3 


Sf 


Appleton’s, ® 
Bonney’s. 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole \uger...per doz , $9.00 
Iwan’s I inproved Post Hole Auger....40% 
twan’s Perfection Post Hole - ‘ger.. 

02. $9.00 

-# oun $14.00 

P doz. $14.0 

Kohler’s Hercules..........¥8 doz. $12.00 

K«hler’s a senceneell doz, $10 00 

K* *h er’s Rival.. .-@ doz. $9.00 

Kohler’s Pioneer... -B doz. $9.00 
Never-Break Post Hole Digge r3, m “, 

$21.00 : ae 


-o8OR8 ones 
. 40% 


Dividers—sec Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 


Door Checks— 
See Uhecks, Door. 


Door Springs— 
See Sorthge, BS 
Doors, Screen— 
Vorter's Plain, NO, 6.....-.+s.. 2.0 50 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70.8 on *si0 .09 
Drawers, Money— 


Tucker's Fat, Alarm Till No.1 
$15; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill 


Common Blacksmiths’ 


® doz. 
No 4, $18. 


tocks— 
Drill..each 
61.50@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding.....each 
$3.75@4.00 
Breast, Millers | ed each $3. ne 1b&10% 
Breast, P., 8. & W 0B40&5% 
Goodell Automatio Driiis: sidbafoutos 
' sae n’s Automate Drilis Nos. 2 and 


natchet, Curtis & Curtis - ccceeccce: coe 

Ratchet, Parker’s.......... eeccce 40% 

Ratchet, Weston’s. poo MPesccacccanes oe 

Ratchet. Whitney’s, P.S. & Ww 

Whitney’s Hand rill, No. \ $10. 00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00"........ $3145 

Twist Drills. 
Standard List......... 60@5@6%1e 10% 


Ont Bits or Bit Stock 
lig—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks—See Chucks. 
Oripping pans— 
‘ans, ipping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 45@70c 
Balser” sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 46-in., $9..40¢ 
Buc Bros 304 
Buck Bros’ Screw anree Bits 
a 
Douglass Mfg. Co 20@20&10% 
Fray’s Hol. idle Sets, No. 38, 18 00 504 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet.. .. BIS 
Goodell’s Automatic 
- eee 1 OR10808 


‘hew’s Black | Handle.. 
hew’s Monarch.....,........ ee 
New. nae nes Specialty Bs" 
Nos. 1,50,55 and 60... 
Nos. 20 and 40.. Be 
Smith & Hemenway So 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co.'s 
No. ov 


| Keg8oo.e.. 


25@25L7'65 | 
32 


’ Fasteners, Blind— 


February 20 


Suse © Trough, Galva 
Territory. 
Ro 5 10% 


Eastern 
7T5RT4EAI «< 


Central ... 
OB Mae 1 


Southern.... .7 
S. Western... 70@1l0é10¢ 
Terms, 2% for cash, 


See also Conductor Pipe and 


Ess Beaters—See Bea, 
Ze Openers— 
See Openers Ey}. 
Elbows and Shoes 
Factory shipments... 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & Co.) 


Emery, Turkish— 
btol6 5ito1s0F! 
b Bac 


an 
10-lb cans. 10 tn case 6lée 7¢ 
10-lb.cans,less than10.10e 10 
Note.—IJn 16ta1to3 tonsa dis 
ites given, led 
namele and iii 
are—Sec Ware, Hollow 


Escutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, Escutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Julce 
See Squeezers, Lemon, 


immerman’ 


Faucets— 
Corks Tamed ...cccccce 7085 @70e1 
Metallic Key, Vistas Lined 


70Q 704 108 

Red peter.» D50e1 
B.&L. B.O6. -50@ 508104 
Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced listaoas 

CRESO0 000006 + 0 ceceescesccoes 60@60 

Star, Metal Plug new list... 40@s0ans 
West’s Lock, O nand Shut Key 50a 0g 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key. 50 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50%10¢ 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key... .40¢ 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock.. 40¢ 
John Sommer’ 8 I, X. L. Cork Lined. .50¢ 
John Soxuimer's Reliabis Cork Lined 


50&10 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Line: 1808 
John Sommer’s O, K. Cork Lined... | '50¢ 
John So:nmer’s No Br ni, Ce lar... \50¢ 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40% 
McKenna, Brass: 
a OF a ee 854 


roved, 3% and 1 inch 


seit if Keamuring dos. 980.00.. 
nterprise, # doz. 4081 
Be doz. $36.00 40 nt 


Lane’s, 
National Measuring, # dos. 986.00...40$ 


Felice Plates— 


kelloe. 


Fileg~P domestic— 


vised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands... ..--000.7085Q@? e108 
Standard Brands.. TE@IEIIA $ 
Second Quality 26h 10a 10@S0eS 
Imported— 
~— Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2 


tae meer eeeeeree cess nese ecees  iS8 


Pistures, Crindstone— 
Net Prices; 

Inch..c- 15 17 19 21 

Per doz. $2.50 2.75 —_. i2 


. SRL 


oe eee sees 


PSs 


+P eeeeeers 


f 
4.40 


.60$ 
rgen BOR 10106 
Btonell’s Glant Grind stone Hanger, be 


oO 
Stgwelt's SeenETenS. Pintares, daloning 
0&1 


uk {os 


states ‘hight 


Fodder Squeezere— 
see Compressors, 


Forks— 
Se a ‘. 1300, list, 
pe or Barley Forks, 16 to #0 
nches..... aseuesrrees cece 70h6% 
Hay, 2 tine.. oe otcccee cbbe 
FTW, 8 COBO. 2500000800000 - OOK“S 
Hay, 4 tine. Header and Barley p 
Forks, 13 to 16 inches... 
Mewure, 4 tine. pooell | 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine, .....+. 
Spading......0cesceccecs.. 2085S ) 
lowa Dig-Ezy nounge occccccccces enccees oun 
Victor, Hay.. ° eoeces « 
Victor, Manure... 
Victor, Header.. 


*hampion, Manu 
Columbia, Hay.. 
Columbia, Manure 
Columbia, Sp Hood Bat 
Hawkeye Wood arley 4 tine ® dos 
$5.00; 6 tine, 86, 
W.&C. Potato ll 
Acme Hay 
Acme Manure, 4 tine, 
Acme Manure, 6 tine 
Dakota Header. 15.058 
Jackson Steel Barley 5&4 
ARGOS OREO e sc ccanesasceschpoess -. COs 
W.&C. Favorite Wood !arley : tine 
® doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
P ‘Ten <tee sveene. 


Fr Sa 
Rede Polished i and Slarnssies.. dos, 


1.162 $1.4 
While... .ccrccee erccecsceesGO. 15QI0 

Screens and Frames— 

See Screens. 

Freezers, tce Cream- 
Qts... 2 3 10 
Best..$1.46 135 1.95 2.10 $8.20 48) 
Good $125 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 38,75 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 1.80 1.75 2.30 ¢.% 


Fruit an and Jel ded Jag 
Pe 


ecccccccccccccce$S, 


Te ae 


4.80 
Tréple io wed — penkevnenh 6.00 


BORLIRTS 
60&2081 % 








_ THE 


ebruary 20 1902 





Barn Door, New England Pattern, 


























































2 3 sare: Molassesand Oil. Check Back, Regular: 
sc cmapnebeecscaneséuee oe a 6 
= Ccauges Mink inns +-41.80 1.75 2.59 3.00 
rking, Mortise, o. £0@ 55h 108 10s Chicagy Spring Butt Co.: 
id net's Comal. a. vauge os ce Ox oaen Semducnanasees waeases 0100 25% 
@ doz. $6.75@7.25 Foie oe 
da 7 ‘ ey. R. & L. Co,’s Butt oe onien ona olm & Moore Site: Go." 
l o —— Baggage Car Door.. coccecceeeDOn 
‘ Wire, -rowii & Sharpe's... eer RE Pe sknetscanseves. snee eccesi 40% 
’ re. OF OU Dspecsoosseeees @ Sea eeeeae rc crsievan taeenscenkeneses 554% 
: AC ee 304 e.°* | Columbian Haw. Co:: | 
os Cimlets— ng wh 7.60 | American Trackless. . 22138468198 
09 : ul, Metal, Assorted gro. $1.40@1.69 | Cronk H_nger : 0. 
: Metal, Assorted gro. 5 80@3.25}  T.o0s» Axl@...........cce05 « 804 
Wy “ood Handled, Assorted, asl Gana eae Besring. Rt aaa get “60&10% 
! gro. $1. oe Parlor, Hall Bearing............$4.00 
, Wood Handled. Assorte 3.60) Parlor, Standard...... $3.25 
- gro. $3 25@ Parlor, New Model... $2.75 
cines, Ampesioanininders Parlor New Champion..........$225 
Jobbers’ List, Jan. 21, 1901 Barn Door, Standard...... BOKICS 
ur mn e8ONG: sikc cee «cee « eIOK1O$ Govered....... ecunaaien 50&10&10% is 
F 0.B. factory, carload lots ? DOWHAL. - oan ss eeeeeerseenrs ooers 
co ie Strength ca. ss....00@1027% | Lawrence tiros.: 
; yuble strength. ..... 9048108108 Cleveland.......... 
: Ciue— Liquid, Fish ON cadicdensacemsecaceccanecceacee 
. A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. NE RENN cadcevenuedsenacneas 60% 
of 374%4@504n Bow rless Se REAPS: 60& 108 
5 Feet RB. Cans (% pis., pts.. qts.)....- ci ncsacncsseee sens .---60% 
od : t B, Cans (16 ple., pts. we } 3'4Q@184% sR LH gos 60&10% 
Cans (¥% gal., gal.) ..,.25@45% | Nov g'standard. $19..........608 104 
ee patonal Glue Co. ‘ta ke & 10 350% Myers’ Stayon Ha seers and Track, 
& 106 Sux 10% (net) 
> Clue Pots—See Pots. Glue. Stowell Mfg. anit Foundry Co. 
28 e. Axle— Acme Parlor Ball Bearing ...... 40% | 
creas , Atlas.. ...60% 
Common Grade.... “ong he $5.00@6.00 Badger ‘Barn ‘Door. % | 
Dixon’ ’s Everlasting. . D pails, ea. 85¢ Baggage Car Door. d 
06 Dixon’s Everlasting, in — # doz. 1B Climax Anti-Frictio 50% . 
$1. 20; 2m $2.00 Elevator 40%) % 
: gnow Flake: GlOVALOF.......0.--+rorrereneee- 0+ 408 | 
hse igt cans..pef doz. nan 2 qt., $3.20; ¥ eee: Jictsaamenanes makaaansans tia 
woe ncceece eecceeceee cece s 
‘ y rol. cone, ES - $6.00;"8 gal. 3 Lundy Parlor Door : = 
10% $16.00; 5 gal. $24 0 EE. cnvubinde...vareee callie ° 
1¢ Crindstones— Matchless....... accusaneaskwastes 604 LS 
yole Emery Grimier eonevaasts $6.50 a “boa 10¢/ = 
rs Bicycle Grindstones, each 1... 84.5098.00 Rallroad. ...........« icnancacceaOee Os 
Pike Mfg Street Car Door...... ...0+ .0222.30%| @ 
os Improved Family Grindsto: es, Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500..... ide) 54 g 
06 per inch, per doz...... 2.00 83348 Stowell Parlor Door.. soot - 
0% pike Mows: Kaite and ran Wild West, Nos. 30, 404, 500... °..59% | 3 
50) Griude@r, OaCN.. «+.++0.-., Zenith for Wood Track. ..50% 
tt Velox Ball Beariog, aaaaea Angle, Taylor & Boggis Foundry 6. 
40¢ Iron Frames | .... «+. «severe Cah Hidder’s...... enews BO&1S&10&5% 
10S Guards Snow— Wilcox Mfg. Go.: 
506 Cicve ond Wire Sp ing Co.: Bike Koller Bearing .. . . 60&10% 
Galy. Steel P 10UO...0...eeeeeeeeerees $9.00] ©. J. Roller Bearing. 6 
04 Copper Dineen somasenes — 00 rere ene peaeine.- 
40% Cun Powder— ‘owde?. wart Ball Bearing... 
5" — Saw Ives, Wood Track ... 60.10% 
04 Haak Saws See waapee LT. Koller Bearing... KLveoF 
; . 7 ¢ a4 
-” Peg Patent, Leather Top..$4.90@5.25 O'R. retier orien met oes 
a4 Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.78| prindle, Wood Track.............. 60% 
854 Sewing, Brass Ferrule. -$1 50@1.60| Richards’ Wood 'rack............ 6u% 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.35@1.46| Richards’ Steel lrack.........50&10% 
10% Peg, COMMON. ...4+..24+---$1.25@1.86 | Spencer Roller Bearing, Gud 10% 
08 Brad. Common... _.....$1-50@1.75| Uitorwriters’ Roller Hearing’... a4 
Halt rs and Ties— Velvet. as 50% 
Cue Mfg. ee Wilcox Auditorium Baii Bearing. 20% 
ven muenes ose Wilcox Barn J'rolley No. 123, ....40% 
ze vope on Wilcox tlevator Voor Hangers, 
10s Covert's saddiery Works: - Nos 112 and 12254.. ............. Sus 
. < : Web ang seakeet anes... ones 70% Woes. Elevator Door Hangers, 
s Jere and Manila Rope uelters ins, catatendacveminitaead 
54 Rial Hope Halters oan ism Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roiler 
ute, Manila and Gotion Rope Ties. 704 | qBCSTING---+2--.++.-+seesereee- 0. 
i pote = hacks ;calectdadaas 60& 20% witeor fe itoy’ ‘Noiseless Bail 
$54 ammers-: Wilcox New Century..... 501081 
Handled peReneRe a Wilcox U. K. steel Tacks a a 
Heller’s Machinists’............ 50@50&5<¢ Wilcox O. K. Trolley.............. 50% 
$, Heller’s Farriers..... -5U@50&5% Wiicox Trolley Bali Bearing....40% 
lo M neti Tack, Nos. 1, 2,3 1.25, $1.50, Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
7 PME cacdne pense sees 40@ANX ' O&108 MIR ORTEER ccs = ccencecee 
405 ees k, Stow & Wilde seeee. seen DOK108 Harness Menders—see 
108 Piumb, A. E. Nall. 33185 QIBIGR 1085 oe 
b9 Engineers’ and B.S. and... cei *| Harness Snaps—see Snaps. 
' Sue Lud 74e@s0R1ORIUR Is Hasps— 
by) Machinists’ Hammers..... McKinuey’s Perfect Hasp #®doz,..., 50% 
109 Sue LOG S08 ORIOL Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See 
¥/ Riveting and Tinners Wrought Goods, 
108 0&7 e@aeiORTign Hatchets— 
Sargent's C. 3, New List +454) Best Brands... ....e00.... 59@50¢ 10% 
Heavy Hammers’ and Cheaper Brands.. + +006 O@60k 10% 
Sledges— Note.—Net prices often m 
slo. and under...lb. 45c) 751085 Hay and Straw Knives— 
&tosb apayreset . 360 @..% see oo 
Over 5 lb....... 1b. 80¢ Hinge 
Wilkinson's Smiths’ «++ +0.934§C@ 10c lb. | Blind 7 Shutter Hinges— 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons | surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
See aos Gosds. ( Victor; ee nae O P; 
ndies Niagara; Clarks f.; Clark's 
Agricultural Tool Handlies— Te: — 
Axe, Pick, BC _.ss+++00000060Q60b106| No...... 1 8 5 
Tloe Rake, Fork, Be. ...2.- COD6IL10% Des pair. 90.15 145 2.90 
Shovel,&c., Wood D Handle.50@50a5% | Mortise Shutter : 
Cross=Cut Saw haps: (L. & P., 0. S., Dixie, eo) 
Atkins’. ... Eves woe, 2S 2 2% 
mt seman. . igs Doz. pair.. .;f0 60 2 58 45 
7 Mechanics’ Fool Handies— — eversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
706 Auger, assorted......gro. $2 50 Y 1 1% . 
c Brad Awl.......+....970. $1.25@$1.60 » pair. ...$0.68 
7 Ch i Handies: pt pair. + «$0.65 -60 65 
os tees Handtes : North’s Ahtomatio Blind Fixtures, No. 
Apple Tanged irmer, ae Sees awe. 2, for Wood, $9. 00; No. 3, for Bric 
08 $2.25@$2 35 ; pai 550 « sssessernessessenrsaserses sia Lb; 
a Hickory Tange arene gro. nome ove ecce --70@Q75% 
as $1.75 $1.20; large, $3 50@$3.70. i. ia Gravity. es RYE 10% 
£2 Apple tF ; Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3. 5, 1 a sila ates 
eat pp ket Firmer, gro. ass‘d, t Foe 0@ToRrOg 
56 $1 70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$2 25| staniey’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
stat Hickory t Firmer, gro ass‘d, @ doz. sets, without screws, $u.30; 
6, $1. oS, p76: jarve. $1.75 @ $2.00| with screws, $1.15. 
Hickor: Framing,gro.ass’d, | Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 
$2.50 78: large, $2.65@$2.35 O.8, Lall & Porter...... ......80&M¢4 
Fil Acme, Lull & Porter..............75@1 
¢, assorted.... ‘9. $1.CO@$1.15 
.. Hammer, Hatche ‘a é Queen City Reversible. ......... 754108 
1M Hand Sar + @C....,.. 60% brenger’s ositive Locking, Nos. 1& 
we and Saw, Varnished, RB lee agra Soehagpoetenestnenpeeneierses Oe ot 
Not Varnished.. . ..........88@S0e| Shepard's Notesless, Nos. 60; 65, 65 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.250; Jack pore Seg Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. L s 2 cae 
a Fore, dos. 35@38e; utes 1s, Gi Paiin, Nos. iy ee Petes 
b, Nic ai'n, Nos.1,3@5 ..... 
a Nicholson Simplicity File Handle, @ Butta’ Gravity isda: Nos. i 3& 
8 RTOs. .caserseeer sone coessencer + POSIOSIIO TES 
“ a re enamndic “Doubie’ Locking, Woe. 20 
arn or, New Pattern. Rowand | © @.....c-ccssseo-cees oo ss bius 
Groove Regular? Rownd | champion Gravity Locking; No. 75... 
Trebewseee $s 4 6 Steamboat Gravity Locking, N 
od , No. 10... 
: 10 G08S 190 140 190 $30 , Bese Tiee 


Q » 


IRON 


AGE 


Pioneer, Nos. v60, 45 & 534...... T5STES 
Web Nos, 101 & 103 . 
Co."s Mortise Gravity Looking, 
PN ir sthenan 608108 
Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = Ooz, sets: 
og 2, Se 


-T0&76% | Bird Cage, Readiu 


85 


ee 


Hooks- - 





Cast Iron— 


60% 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List...., eee i 
Cetling, Sargent’s List..... 


Clothes Line, Hoffman’s...... . 408108 
Clothes Line, Reading List 
65£10@65£10£10% 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List5°&1 10% 


Hinges withLatches. $1.36 1.90 2.65 | Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452108 






Hinges = newman ot 20 1.49 2.00 | Clothes Line, Stoweilv’s....... +208 
Latches only.....6... 60 .60 .65 | Croatand Hat, Stowell’s ..708 
New England; — and Hat iteading... int pohion 
With Latch......... -oeQ$1.55 | Coat and Hat, Wrightsville .. 

Ww rithout Latch = ccc Bsits —_— ne rs —_ Toren 

Reversible Self-C: losing: elt ond 
With Latch doz @$1.80 _ oth soueoiae 
yeas eeees Wiewed le ire ‘t H. Hooks. "60 #106 100d 108 5% 

writhout Latch..... dos, ....@$145 | atias, Coat and Hat: ’ 
stern: SE SI inti dceencdendecanedenind 45¢ 
With Latch.........doz. $1.40@1.75 fo 1 Sa speeheesaieta pes. 45%10% 


Without Latch.....doz. $0.95@1.20 
Wrightsvile H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’sor Olark’s, doz. 


oO. 8 
Hinges with Latches...$1.90 2.00 2.7% 
Hinges only.............. 1. 1.50 2.10 


Latches onlv.......... 65 .65 .70 
Spring Hinges— 
ae Cast Tro-u.qgro. $8,00@9.00 
Jon-Holdback, Cast Tron...cess.s 
7.00 50 
J. Bardsley = $7 or. 


Bardsley’s Patent Checking... 154] 
Bommer Bros.: 


Bommer Ball Be aring Floor Hinges 
40% 







Stover Mfg. es 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® gr..... +1 


x 

Bommer Spring Hinges. .......... 40% | & 
Chicago a ng Butt Co.: ig 
ST ik: codasudvevacqcatnerauws 254 5 
Floor Hinge Vasauepsoungesouawed 5% |S 
Garden City Engine House.. 25%) 7 
Keene’s saloon Door a 
oo ., ., ( - 
Columbian Hdw. Co.: cone te 
Acme, Wrt. Steel. aos | 2 
Acme, Brass..... ia 204; 2 
American..... .30% | 3 
Columbia, No. 14. 8 gr. $9.00 | 4 
Columbia, No. 18 2 er. $25. 015 
Columbia, Adjusts Nis cacennk el iq 
Gem, new list...... ‘254 | © 
Clover Leaf............. .® gr. si2, 50; 2 
Oxford, new list... ..........0.005 25% * 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Co. a 
No.70 & 80 Holdback Detachable $8.50 | 5 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: |o 
| 7 eee inenee.cee | a 
Matchless Pivot........ .. encase el tae 
Payson Mfg. Co.: a 
Oblique mats | 5 
” 

i] 





$12.50 | 

Ideal, No. 4....... # cr. $9.00 | 
New idea No. 1. .# gr. $9. 00 | 
New Idea, Double Acting.......45% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
15. 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges.. ...710%) 
Heavy Strap Hinges... 754-108 | 9 
Light T Hinges.. vo. « OOS | 
Heavy T Hin ae : 60k % 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... .75% 
FRE TIGING saat cckccccecus 55% 
Cor. Heavy Strap ....... 75h1 
Cor, Ex. Heavy Pee... 7 0+ ool 
Screw Hook - ~ = — ; 
and Strap. 2? to 20 in .....41 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
56 to Linch. ......0.c00 seman a 
Spinch.evvcsesvssssereeeneeeld 6c 
rERCR. .cccee see lb.T ¢ 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinge oe “ 
40& 1 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges 


40& 10% 
Hods, Coal— é 
15 16 17 I8inch. 


Galv. Open. .$2.70 3.00 2.30 5 60 @ dos. 
Jap. Open. . .$2.10 2.40 2.70 3.00 @ doa. 
Gulv. Fun‘el.#3 30 psa 3.90 4 20 @ doz, 
Jap. Funnel. $2.70 3 00 3.30 3.60 @ dom 
oes— Ey e— 
Scovil and Oval astertn, eescens 
Sods 560. 6 10@5% 


—— ye 


weceeereee fe 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@? 708108 
Wee I I ku < Studenatdcacteudecuded 
Handied— 

Sept. 1, 1900, List: 
Pietd and Garden,...... PPT 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion... 

70 108 10% 

Street and Mortar......? 5A TLGEIS 
CN a enna emneun 70 10¢ 10 €5 24 
UE as deléwicacind evaavannl 704308 
Ri i eee ak ore ds 754 


Note.— Vanu/fac ‘turers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at met 


rices. 
Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe bd 
24 
at? Madison Crescent Cutagtes ion 


r doz 5% 10828 
Fe Madison Mattock Hoes : 9a 50 
WORK cccccceceus doz. $4, 
net Ri niseun decade ene # doz. $4.00 
te Begicce pareuSas Hoe. ¥ doz. .34.80 
ison Dixie Tobacco Hoa TORLOG 
Kreeeloger's sCut aw. per doz. os 738M 
Warren Coccccccceccoccesceces es cAOS 
W.&C.Ivanhoe........... steveeessas 3&4 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe....... Gicéues TEV K2G 
Agme Weeding. ‘ -T5.% R28 
. & C. Lightning Shuffie Hoe, #® , 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rings and Ringers. 


Hoisting Apparatus— 





Czar Harness. . 
Wire Coat and Hat: 


Ge 
Bright! Wire Goods—See Wire. 


seecece sees. SOK1L0RSSE 





_ 40¢ 
..60% 
- HOS 

604 


Wrought Iron— 
Box, Ain, per doz, $1.50; 8 in., $1.75; 
(0 in., $2.00. 
ON a bcascauenses doz. $1.°5@1.28 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &o.— 
See Wrought Gooda, 
Miscellaneous— 


Bush, |Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 
Grass|......Nos. 1 2 3 L 
Best, .ccce-cocce «cee $1.59 1.75 9.00 
Common. .. $1.20 1.30 1.40 1.40 
Potato and Manure ......20..-++: 
WER rts... cecuee wedaaeese 1b, aie 
Hooks ara Eyes: 
Wd sdidecneuw cade COk 104 10@704 


Malleable fron -.. Ok5@70k 10% 
Coverti Saddlery Works’ Self I —— 
Gatejand Doos Hook.. ; 
Crown! Picture .. * soa108 
Rench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—see Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition. . . St. 44@ 44e 
3-ply Standard ...... ft. 8 6e 
4-ply Standard,...... rey 8 9 @ 
$-ply extra........... ft = 10 e@ 
hpi €2tTG .0000.cc0e ft. 11 12 c 

Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled } 
Low|Grade ........000¢: -6 @7 ¢ 
Fair quality.........+-St 8 @9 @ 
rons— Sad— 

From f to 10...... .s cece. tb S@3SKO 


B. B. Sad Trons..... .......lb. 84@h4e 


Chinese Laundry..........lb. 5@5%4e 
CO Baas es ccceaecs "lb. 34@3\e 
irs. zoos per set: 
50 5 60 65 
E D100 60@6ie 7@S0c 70@7ic 
New ecaaed Preston. lo... 344@3%e 
Soldering— 
Soldering Copper ..ce.... «+. -e16@17 
Dis GUE CO vcscctbavdstia 19@20e 
CovertiMfa. Co. ...cccccccccesce .-.. 204234 
Smith & Heme: way Co’s Sets.... ....70% 
Pinking— 


Pinking Trons............40%. 50@60e 
ack Screws—See Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co., Steel. ......+c00004S 238 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 








Daisy «oe 0&1 

Victor... ~~ Oeioe 

Lockpart rn 40@40&108 

Lane’s Steel ‘ 
ettles— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...e..... ..20@254 
Enameed and Cast [ron—See are 
Ho 
Knife Sharpeners— 
see an Knife. 


Knive 
Veoher, Shoe, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c........ coon 
Hartzell Cutlery Co.... ....... eeees 
Smith & Hemenway C»....., ooeee 402108 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Corn— 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, ® doz........ $3.25 


Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 


$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. .' Ser- 

rated, $2.1 qengee ‘No. , $1.50: 

Yankee Nv. + 5, $1. 

Dra wine 
Standard List..........70&5@70# 10% 
AdSustonte =e st eveccesecceers +0 e25% 
POPE c cates cascecéece encdsuccdeniaill 35% 
Cantelo’s Folding.............. soasiase 
0. BE. Jennings & Co Nos. 45, 46 40£10¢ 
Jennings PE GEdes Sa« cctanedd HALER 5S 
SWAN'S) 00... sccccccscce -T0& 10K 
Watrous........ eebencquetquees "$éNae 55 
1 es & See &5@256 
Hay and birain— 
Lightning.. .per doz. $5 0O@6.25 
Iwan’ a 8ickle Edge .c. ‘iene 8 doz. $10. 10 
Iwan’s $errated......00-..... # doz., $11.00 
PG cdcadnsiteidc«s seeccese # doz, $8.50 
Mincing— 
Buffaloj....... .# gro. $15.00 
Miscellaneous— 


Farriers’............ ..40%. $2.00@3.00 
“R dcz. $3. 3.26 
Kn 


bs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 





y ) Rubber tip, gro .. ......$1. 1.28 
Hollow W, _ Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 30@33e 
Ware, Ware, Door, Mineral........... .doz. 60@65e 
decane. Bit— Dogr, Por. Jap d eee 65@70e 
Angular, # doz. $24.00.. Door, Por. Nickel....doz. $2.00@2.10 
, Door— Rardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c .. 158 
i ester escael 50% ‘eo ra 604104, 
File and Too Leas, mis aan 
G1 S Jennings & Co. Model ool Hold- ae | Tada ‘St a ated 
Niehoison file Holders ‘and File ita Goskeg Mfg, Co.'s step ctor 
06060. .coensees cecccece ove | Myers’ N olseless Store Ladders. . 


K 
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Lae 
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Rae Tt pte x 
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_ bad! s— Meiting— 
be . . 


rr ee 


Sargent’s........ pooccececeecces *40@t0k ius 
tLanterns— Tubular— 
Keguiar suouiar..... doz, $4.85Q4.75 
Lift Vubuiar..... 00 -G0Z. $4.75@5.25 
Hinge l'ubular.,..0-doz. $4.75 @5.26 
Other styles. Wk 1U@LO#10L5% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
Wo. 1, 254 ich, $3.60 
No. 2, 3inch $4.00 
Latches, Thumb? 
Rogyin’s Laiches.........d0%. 30@33¢ 
Lawn Mowers-— 
bee Mouers, Law. 


Leaders. Cattle — 
Gover  aaeieans z. 50c; large, 55c 
vert Mfg. Co. ceemeneessarsanee oo ee AD K2S 
emon Squeozers— 
pe Squeezers, Lemon. 


bifters, Transom— 
da nets r Ayyson aifg. Co 


eee eae tteeeeseseseee 


fe 


ines— 
kine oo Bote. 18 
100 feet 20 
1.80 


Ossawan Mill 
Crown Solid ‘eschtet Ohalk.. 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5 
Bamson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, xo. 0 
@ilver Lake Braided Chalk, ne. 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: 


gckp—, Cabinet. tris 


Woor Locks, Latches, 
prices are very often ie on 
these goods.) 
ading Hardware ive 
Bee site. © © sccceee cos 
Gargent & So oo. - 40@40&102 
*Eievator— a 


lo 
At Iron....ces Tih REQ SOE ES 
wre ate. Co.) Wrt. oak aud Brass.bus 


Sash, &c.— 
Fitch's: 


Bronze and Rrass.....--ceseeces- ba | -4 
TROD... oes: coceecccerece coscseceneoese Us 


1.70 1.80 


mat 
0.3, $7.56 


sus 
ey *"@0&16KI0GT70R 


Mi. ean Boring— 
Common, Upright, Without augers, 


Common, Angular, Without as 
Without Augers. 
R. & E. Mfg.Co.: 


ht. Angular. 
Improved No. 8. Sas No. ‘ > 00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No.2. 8.38 
Im roved se 6. 2.75 
es . 2.5) £.00 
illers Fails. . 7 
faites Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
@wan’s, No. 500.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 
Holsting— 
Woore’s Anti-Friction Seeunetan rw. 


~4 - Hand Hoist, wit 
Moore's — Pneumatic Hoist... 
tte’ ice Cutting— i. 
aes te oe oe 
A OZ 
western ‘Star, No. oe @ doz. 28.00 
Western Star. No. --@ doz 80.00 
@t. Louis, No, 41. +-® doz. 60.00 
Malliets— 
Hickory eeeetecee coves MS LE QSOS 
Lignumuite. seevceeteseses HOLS GIS 
dinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
soeeeeeS0@5EC 
Mats— Door— 
aunstie Broel Pe OOO s sersasvce as 
asec; 
:s and Mattocks, 
eat Cutters— 
aoe 
Ost See Cans, Milk 
Milis— Cort 


opal list eS an. 
_ arker’s Columbia and Victo 


258 


eee eeeeee 


& . 1 seeeen 


Mi it 
ne n 
Bee Kni Mincing. 


Molasses é Cates-— 
olasses. 


Mioney Drawers— 

nee Seavwers. Money. 

Mowers Lawn” 

Net prices are generally quoted, 
Reap ..00000-+0 » 0 6008, 1.90@ 1.95 
. au sizes, a 25@2.50 

Ih 16-inch 

bo 4.76 6.00 


High Grade 4.25 
ntinental.. 
reat American... 
reat apeeseen Bail Bearing. ..60&10&3¢ 


ker Ci -0&56 
lennsylvania.. spneaptooosiansnlaae 

joif eccenbocecoels 
eeccceercceces coos 


ee 
wnneyyvente Pony. 
—_ ODY .. .00 ceccceccescce: 
btiadet ph om — 


(608 10% 
70&10 
“low list... 50254 


alls Wire. See Trade noes. 
tre Nails and Brads, Papered. 
Liat July 20, 1899 85210@85h:104108 


THE IRON AGE 


Hungarian, Finishing, 
ers’, dc. See Jacks. 
Ho orse— 


oF ot 8 9 10 
25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....40&5¢ 
Ausable... -28¢ BAG 2 V4 VBE. (60&10% 
C.B.K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢ 
Champi' in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢.. 


Clinto :, . 

10&5% 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ wie 21¢. ane 0% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢ 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 196 18¢... 
Ameriean, Nos, 5 to 1¢ @ B 

Nos. 5 to 10¢ ® ® 12¢ 
Jobers? epookal brands... .per lb. 8@Ic 
me aK su%t 
2 $ n 
Brass Head, .i,5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 
Por, Head... .. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nut Crackers— 
see Crackers, Nut. 


Nuts— , 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Sona, 
Square, plain,. -$5.00@5.10 
as plain. B5.30@5. 40 
Square, C. 
exagon, 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U.S. or Nar. Gangs! Stan'd. 
Square Blank .....s0.+0+ $5.90 
evagon Blank. 5. 500 
Square Tapped..... ooanell 0005.10 
exagon Tapped........ 5.60@5.70 


Osrum- 


Best or Government...........10. 644¢ 


Upholster- 


40% 10&5% 
--10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢. * 


In eariead: lots 4c b. of f. 0.b, 
York. 


} Bt. CANS, POF dOB......00.246 $3.00 
qt. cans, per doz....... eceee .80 
1 gal. cans, per doz....... aoe Bl 

5 gal. cans, per doz 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oi. 


Ollers— 

Brass and Copper....eess.+.. 40k10% 

Tin or Steel . OES 

a deiiiiecatane - 608104 

Paragon: 

Brass and ower. 

Tin or Steel.. 

secie iecmmane s 

Malleabie ammers’ Im roved No. 1 
0; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz.2 

Malleable Ree’ = - Patra ® 

..50&10% 


Spring Bottom Cans... + - H@70&10% 
Railroad Ollers etc,.....+- +++. -BO@O0X10% 

popeners— Can— 
: Tueeiatceaganornsconences eases me 
ron Handle....+..0+0..+-d0z. 85@L7c 
Sprague, Iron Hdle..per doz. 35@40c 
Bard ne Scissors...doz. $1. 15@s8. 09 
Tip Top. ecorconsnena a 
ational, ¥ gro.. eee 1.7 


ane a 
Nickel Plate...............-Per 40z., $2.25 
Sliver Plate.........s+0.«+.DeF doz., $3.50 


ackin 
Asbestos P. Peeking, Wick _ Rope, 
15@1l5¥c lb. 
Rubber— 


Sheet, G Forges core cescescese oe @l9C 
Sheet, O. O paennenrs bearer 1s¢ 
Sheet, C. B. istitisnensnneus ihe 
Sheet, Pure Qum..........c0e0 tog oe 
oo ¢: Penne # D 80¢.. “9655 
ne’ Sane 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing. 
Cotton Packing....++e.0.+-I8Q@lhc lb. 
Italian Packing........ ++ -I@ 12% 1b, 
Jute. seegernessesrscesesen eed B@AC ID, 
Russia Packing....20+ +6e0.7@lle lb, 
Aer rae 
es 
SS on wie © 1 $6.50; 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz. 
10 
1.80 
- 8.40 


Quart....... 
Water, Regular .. 
m ‘ater, Heavy.. 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.25 

siege ee © eee 8.00 
"On Dripping— 
oiealar s List. aes, +0 10@50k2 08 
ry— 


Com mon es: 
2 8 4 5 


be. doz. $0.50 75 88 96 1.18 
Roasting and Baking— 
Rees. bo Ol dos., Nos. 5.84.50; 
0 $5.00; 20 $5.50; 3 0, $6, 

8: "50 00 00; °140, #83.0001 3a 
$37.50; 160, $43.00. _ 
Paper—Bullding Paper— 


12 
2.00 
8.60 


sbestos : ‘ 
Building Felt... ..cccccco s cocves 
Mill Board, eee oe 40 2 40 inches. ..4e 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than = 


inch.. 
— Board, roll, 1-16 in, thick aan’ 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 600 eg. i. 
Light wt., 90 lbs. to roll........ $0.88 
Medium wt., 80 Ibs. to roil....- $047 
pee oe 40 Iba, tv rou........$0.58 
Medium Grades Water Proo, 
Sheathi .65@1.26 
Deafening eit, 3, 6 and t aq. ft. 
to b., ean «++ -$40.00Q@49.00 


at OB ¥ 3005-90 Wat 


wed Bape Roofing, 250 sq. feet Peo 
Nora. Vises goods are afien sold oe | W 


“eam 

arred Paper. 

1 ply (roll 3uu sq.ft.) ,ton..$28.00@30.00 
2 ply, roll 103 8q. St... cee cores  4UQ@b5C 
8 ply,roll 108 8g. fl.e..seee 0 0 ebUQ@E65C 
Siater’s Felt (roll 50u sq. ft.). 60@s6ve 


NoTs.—Above prices ajten include de 
livery. 


RK. RK. Mf. mone Surfaced Roofing re 


i110 ‘hon o eeccerccccccesscccescees e 
and and Emery— 
List Dec, 23, 1399 60@60k 10% 


Kureka, 1848 
Family Bay State.. i 
Hudson’s Little Star. . ‘ doz. 
Hudson’s Rocking Table. ...# doz. 
Improved Bay State # doz. $7. we 30-00 


New Lightning...,..........@4 
Reading 72 a dos. -00 
Readi 7.00 
5.50 
$4.00 


et aaaon 2. doz. 
Turn Table ’98.. .- # doz, 
w 
50 
eeeeeeee 4.50 


Paris Green— per lb, 
Arsenic wage or caeks....0. 1 @iz ¢ 
Kegs, 100 to 175 lbs.........1144 ins 
Kits, lh, 28, 56 lbs. seeeeceee 18% 1344c 
Paper boxes, 2 to & lbs 
Paper boxes, 1 lb 
Paper boxes, 4 lb 
“Bi ir boxes, % Oa 
cks and attocks-” 
List Feb. 23, 1899 ooe+e0@70L10% 
Pig eons - Giay” 
Mark's Black Birds, f.o b. facto 
DEF MM... ce. seeoerepessers ececcceccce 
See also wars. Target. 
Pinking rons— 
See /rons, Pinking. 
Pins— seninensen= 
Brass See . 
a list Now. 11, bess _ ii 
e ast Iron Soli— 
stantiar, Diese ixcseuanne noe 
Extra Heavy, £- eines 
Fittings ..cccocccsccce cccveesscos been 
Boiier 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Galva- 


Tubes, &c.— 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized 
4g to % inch...... 
¥% to 10inch 
Dotter 


Stee: 22 
1to isa inch and 2% to 5 inch in- 

C1USUE. ccc ccrceccqccccce® 65 
8 to 2% inch, inclusive. 


tron. 
1to1%inch and 2% in.. 
134 to #% inch. 
234 to 1ginch.. 
ee ' Cut Lengiha. 
BLOM INCH... ..cccccssevevece 
3% tol inch.. seaanueene 
4M fo 18% inch es ececee Legs 


stent ewe +) Fittings,s to 2h in, 
New England... 
New York and ‘New Jersey... ee 
Ohio and Michigan..... dnenancwdl 
Carload lots are s penerally delivered. 
Planes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
polding. was Sos hg LOL2 4 @LO#-104% 
irst quality L5L10@Lik&10k5% 
Bench. Second yy gee 
Stanle, 
Beney's < ” 25% 109258108105 
Gage Self Setting ..........s0++. eosened 354 
iron Pere 
ley’s (Stanle, 30) 
Sategae ye dR 10G25@108104 
Chaplin’s [ron Planes 50&10% 
Miscellaneous veenee (Stanley R. & L. 
25& 1 u@2z5&10&105 
50&10&10% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons,..... 


S0P5@ 30d 10ds4 
Buck Bros.. 


ley Ra & L. Go... 30&10G 208105 
stad. White 3 20 aus 
Planters, | Gorn, H 
Kohler's PSs. 90.00 
vaiatos > 
Self Seal Pie Plates (S'S rane 


oz. $2.0 

Pliers and Ni rs— 
Button Pliers........ wor 70@10@754 
Gas Burner, oor Sata d ain $L155@ 

$1.20; 6 in., $1.385Q@S1LAS 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 —s 12-in, 

$1.75 $2.00 $8.75 $3.76 

seme} MRTOTES. «sconce stereos. 50@50a54 


Bern 
Ponilel Pliers, &0... A 
508&5% 
Lodi 50&54 
Elm Gite Fouce PHOS. 20. ccccee 00085% 
Cronk r Co.: 
American Button.....-0-- cotee 768108 
Cronk’s........+++ oe ent eeeeeereores 604 
tmaroved es cesdusteidas o 70&10¢ 
Stub’s Pattern ove 5 
a and others..... wees 
Heller’s ¥arriers’ Ni aoa re Pincers. . 


P., &. & W. Tinners’ Cutting pepe 
i 
svete fae End and Diagonal Cut 


DBO. ccececsccces 


Utios Drop Forge & Tool Co. ; 
Pliers cor 4 Nippers. all kinds. oeeeee GOB 


Pium and Levels— 

Plume ow he eats 762308 
Davie Irom, Machinist & 208 
a * Adjustable Nos, 61049. oe 


ae Levels... asktouivaiba re 


February 20, 1902 


Stanley R. & L. Co . oo4 Oa10 
Stanley’s Duplex. “+0858! + | 


Woods’ Extension............... ove BB 


Poachers, E nl 
“eee Steam Be ee ¥ os 
No. 1, $7.20; ore 0 3 
$11. 06; No 4,914. 5 


Somer sanetan 50% 
Points, Glaziers’ - 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers..lb. 8 o¢ 
M4-1D. PAPEr8....sese--+- LD. 8K%OQ. 
44-lb, PAPCT8.....0000.2.10. 9 © 
Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye : 
Ft. Madison, Western........# doz. $3.75 
Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.......#5Q@25454 
a Ai ckeRdnpnuce acu 60008ceers: 254 
rntline Lig No, 
Prestoline ul oO. t.), do: 
00; No. aa aan eh Pt ; aw 404 
picctotine Paste, “40&10¢ 
George William Hoffman : 
Metal Polish Aa oe 8 oz. boxes, 
doz. 50¢; 5 fs » boxes, * 
doz. $1.2 a doz. $2.25. 
U.S. Lk uid, 8 Ox. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
gr 
Barkeqvere Friend. otal Polish, ® dos 
$1.75; Wafte $13.0 


Wynn's W Silk. "4 pt. cans, ,. 
OB as. ccccccccecscgeccesooce @cccecccecs 82. 


Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 B cane > 

Black Eagle, Liquid, }¢ pt. ommg,. San 5 ’ 
Oz. 75 

Black Jack Paste, 4 ® cans. # gro. %, im 

Ladd’s Black Beauty, _ 00 

Joseph Dixon's, # gr. $5.20. 

Dixon’s Plumbago.. 


# gr. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, iy pt. cans.. 
: ® doz. $1.50 
nn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 B® 
Black Silk, 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box. . 
Black Silk,‘ pt. liq..... ecece 
Poppers, Corn— 
Round or Square: 


1 Qtee...sseeveees 00 GTO. $7.00@$?. 


all. 
OX.. 


qt 
Post Hole and Tree 
ers and Diggers— 
See uisu Diggers, Pust Hole, £0. 
Potato Parers— 
see Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
BRGMOIOE. 000 +2 c0ccee core 
ele cere an ss 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
es FOS bse conmasiese 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each 
Rifle, ¥4-lb. each. 
Rifle, 1-ib. each.. 
~- ° DB; 

, 641d. Weg... .crccces 
re 12%4-lb. kegs........ 
Duck, 25-1 Kegs... cccccccsses 
Rifle, 6% -lb kegs.. 
Rifle 1844. lb. , kegs. 
ite, 25-lb. kegs...... 

"s Semi-Smokeless: 
eg (25 D bull) 


Hie f Keg (12 4 
uar ter Keg ( 
Oase 24 (1 B cans bulk).. 


Half case (1 ® cans bulk)... an 
Ke emokslcen Shot Gun 
Rog (& ® bulk)...... $120 
Half K 


og, 194.2 ow 6, 25 
acon 24 (1 


eereeere 


Peewee eeeane 


eee sees 


) 3.25 
® cans bulk)..14.00 
Half case 12 (1 B cans bik)7.25 


Preqses— 
uit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg, 0........... 


eal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz, 00.. f 
Morrill’s No 2, per doz, bos 
Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—see Shears. 
Pullers, Nall- 
40@40&108 


ps 
Miter’ "s Falls, No. 3. per doz. $12. ne. 
5&i08 
Pearson Fo. 1, C viene & ike 
1 $50.00 » UY P me Puller 


eac. ees 504 
Pelican, # dos. $9.00.. eoneameen, eset ee 
doz. $18.00 


BAMBOO, 2.900. 090090 veces 
Seranton, Case Lota: Cita as 
Ze 0. arse). 
ire On si iB Ng 


ca- Rea doz $6.00 
oa B, Suits case lots. ® doz $5.50 
$18; No. &, B, Gate) 

iow ; 4 


a tae ngle W 


el— 
8 


Avoning $0.45 "i 95 
24 2% 


Hay Fork, ‘Swivelor Solid Pn nie 
1,35@ 1.50 
ener 90 1.80 
M% 1% 2 
25 =” 
2% 
56 = .60 
ft £\q 
65 s 
Ceiling 01 or End, Anti-Friction 
Dumb Waiter, *Antt-Friction, . -60&1 
Fork, Anti-Fricton, 5-in. Wheel, 
ous. FSS 
Electric 
vee. = h Pull 
as ulley 
Common an ra wale or Round 
End per doz., n. 
4 +3 » 180. ; 2 in., 160 


Auger Mortine, wi 
doz., 1%4in., 18¢. 


FO eee Soest eeemeeee. 


th Face Plate, per 
sf in., he. 
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Sieves and Sifters— 
Zunter’s Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic eens 3. S. & Co., @ gr.: 

14%16 18&20 

$12.90 sis. 80 $15.00 
¥F. J. Meyers’ Mfg. Co.: 

.-® gr. $11.00 


Eclipse 
Electric Light @ gr. $11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine.. 7 gr. $12.50 


No Name, Hunter's. 
Standard 


tan gr. 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters.. 
# doz., $2.00 0% 
Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 
14 16 18 20 
* 95 .98 1.09 1.10 
Plated, full size .$!.05 103 1.10 1,29 
Black, scant... . $0.28 .80 83 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10,11 and 12 Jach, 
Mesn 18, Nesied, doz.......$0.65Q@0 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... .75@ -85 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz ....... .90@1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list ; 
Note.— There 18 not entire unt 
lists used by jobbers. 
Wrought Steel— 
New Era, Galv’d and Enameled,,. 
New Era, Painted ..........-- Led. Oat 
L.& G. Mfg, Co., Gatvanized 
L.&G.Mfg Co. Enameled 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Tron. ...cc.ccececccccelIh10@75% 
Malleable Lron.......0++++-40L10@50% 
; see 0G 40108 
Slates 


Hu ‘actory Shipments. 

“*D” Slates.... ..--+e- 0&10k10L10% 

Unexcelled, etc. ., Noiseless Slates .60 
& 8 tens % 

Victoria, etc., Noiseless Slates ..6u& 
7 tens £54 
cveccccccreccc cob O@lOmon 
- 50% 


sneerere 


Black "ait size . 


70. .% 
ormity 


Wire Bound. 
Web Hinge 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 
Bterling $ 2.00. 83% 
Snaps, Harness— 
sevceccece eM @Ok10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Dervy. ...0.++ee0++ 
High Grade. 
kk 


seen ereeeeee eee 


—_— 


eeereereere 


Tasbes, Roller 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 3 
CrOWD...csesees 
REIL, ncgtticabebctes> 
Model... «. 
Triumph 0100. Cor eeccerccecorecs 
W. & nw. IT. Fitch Co.: 
Bristol .. 
Kinpire.. 
Gerinan. 


oe Cee weeee renee 


sovecccecccccccsses SUS 
sseeeseeeSOKSE 


Chainpion.. 
Security.. 
ents iy’? 

i ‘ommiun 
Bold Steel.......ceosee-++---05@65& | 0% 
Solid swive.... .. 65£10@45£10& 1048 
Sargent’s Pateut Guarded ..... .663g&10% 

naths— 
thee naccnasevnsvessee ses B0QI0RIOS 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 


Solderin lrons— 
Seo Irons, s ring. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
see oe 8S ork: 
ons an s— 
spe Sliver Plated— 
Good Quality....+- nena 
Cheap.. 60@60ek 10% 
International Silver Go.:" 
1847 aa om, and nen os 
liam ‘itogers Eagle 
Suc 10% 


nd. seoenutmatl 
Anchor, towers Brand.. ....... 
Wm. Rogers & Son... 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co.,: 
Silver Plated Flat Ware.. 

No. 77 Silver Piated Ware..... oO 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver... ..60&10@60@10¢ 10% 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Yukon Silver..... 
Simeon L. & Geo 4. Rogers Co 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special = 


Tinned lron— 
Teas... secsecessovcseoeper gro, 45@5sc 
Tables.... +-per gro, 900@ 1.00 


ings— 
Spring Door— 


Geom (Coll)....6...-.00e eo eee e ne weess 
Star (Coll) 
Torrey’s Kod, 39 in.. 
Victor (Coil). 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
14 in. and Wider: 
+ Black or % Bright, lb...........4Me 
Bright, lb.. » 0900 090005e00scennee 
} Painted ‘Seat “Sprinas : , 
1% x2x 26 and smaller, per pr L8@58e 
1% x22x228 perpr -.. 6@6le 
1% 23228 and narrower, per pr. 
274@80c 
enicenepsotee 
° r pair 50 
Pols. .per ‘pair, 5¢ in. $i. id; in. $1.2 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Enterprise. . 25@398 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; ‘No. 2, 
$15; No. &, ae o seoecncceces conseseed 


Squ 
Nickel p 


eeeeeere 


eee 208 
80% 
..¥ doz. gt. “a 25 
50&10&10% 


Cliff's nee : 
pets 


ao .. eee oa 7 ‘ 1900 


weed 108 061k 


e seeeeeeceece 


Iron Hal. Try Squares and T- Bevels. 
Yengnsnes 

Disston'’s Try Sq. and T-Beve 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter 


40& 10@40&10& 10% 
Squeezers— 
Lemon— 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@$5.69 ; No. 1, $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cheap :6S6ccccunseuee. SASS 
Good Grade.........doz. $3.00@8.50 
Tinned Iron........+..d0z. $0.75@1.2. 
Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 
Jennings’ Star # doz. $1.85@1.90 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind. 


oveaceencesssees CGDIIED 
Electricians’ 


, Association list.. 
80010 €104R19% 
Fence Staples, same price as Barbed 
Wire. See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 
34@3Vo 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... .80&10% 
Steels, Butchers’. — 
EDs 05 5s nai ee cove 
Foster Bros’, 
Hartzell Cutlery € 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s.. 


Steelyards...............25Q2%s5e10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’. ........02..+.40@40#10% 
Gardner Die Stocks Wi Rncstanenseapwoee 
Gard: er Die Stocks, larger’ size:...... 40% 
GreenRiver.. _.. .... seukacavee os cceROe 
Lightning Serew Fiate................. 25% 
Little Giant....... ae 
Re»ce’s New Serew Plates... 252: 30% 
Curtis Rev — Ratchet Die Stock.25% 
Ston 
"Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, J” inch, $3.00 per 
gro., 12 inch, $io. ) 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond S. S... 12.00 
Lamoille 8, 4 -- @ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. 8.. ..# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain S, 8....# gro. oo a 
7 59 (2 
$7.00 8 
34.5) 
$4.50 


-¥ gro. 


+ xtra Indian Pond s. 8S. # gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8. S..# gro. 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. 
Leader Ked End S. S....0 gro 
Balance of 1yvi list a814% 
Oll Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., !90! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit me 
Gem Corundum AXxé, Single or Double 
eantcnkss 60k. pbobicoces Soscocnrcced 55% 
Gem Corundum Slips cowie 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5'<in. 2.39 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,5'¢toSin.$2.50 
Ark +«sas Slips N% 1 “Ve 
Lily White Washita 4to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in .... H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8in.. 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in.. 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8 iu. .t 
Lily White Slips... 
Rosy Red Slips 
Washita Slips, Extra... 
Washita Slips, No. 1. 
India Oil Stones (entire list) 


Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... # 
Hindostan No. 1Small.......® 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ........ 
Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 to3 in. aD 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in 
Queer Creek Slips..... ecwsone ooee 
Sand Stone 5¢.. 


old 


doz 
Tanite Mills: 
Emery Oil, # dos. $5.00.........50@60% 
Stoners— 


Cherry— 
Enterprise. .......scceeceecesseecess2S@a0% 


Stops, Bench— 


Millers Falls,......02 s0-ss0.+s 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1 
Morvill’s, No. 2, $12.50. 


Stops: = Window 


Stove. ioards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish,Stove. 
Strainers, Pump— 

Diamond Joe Pump Strainers..per doz.75¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal, case lots........20&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@65c 
Bockeet...ccocescccescqeccescesGOR, OL.F8 


Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway Wo........ ... 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co....... os e+ POD2IATVEL 
National ew Mfg. Co., iist Jan. 


seeeeeegedsceeceeeseeserss SUS 


— 


° eeeeees 


T acs Brads, &c.— 

List Jan, 16, ‘99. 
Carpet Tacks, American 90825@....% 
American Cut Tacks....90@20 
Swedes Iron Tacks ...... 90430@..-. 
Swedes Upholsterers’ oe 


& 

% 

bad 

Gimp Tales. oo0eeeen en B00 a 

Lace Tack: Bronaposs poncoo Sl cel 
Trimmers’ ene sascoe ss Ps ak 


Looking Glass Tacks ......... 
Bill Posters’ and Patinoad =e 
Sonat. -% 


Hunyarian Nails. wis gece ste BOGIBK 
Common and Patent Brads... . .80@10% 
Trunk and Clout Nails.........80@654 


| 


February 20, 1: 





Nore. = - The above prices are for 
ae ween. nda sae wfc 
ar 8 a an extra 1% On 
Readerd Weights. 


Miscellancous— 
Double Point Tacks..... 906 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, @ E. Mfg. 
Co. “Mths cn. setae 
See also Nails. Wire. 


Tanks, Oil— 
Emerald, S. 8. & Co 
Emerald, 8S, S. & Co 60-gal., $4.00 

ueen City S.S.&Co., 0-gal $3.50 

ueeu City 8. S. & Co, 60-al.......84.25 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.... 40810@50% 
Patent Leather. 00 SQIOR5% 
Steel L0@4s OR5E 
Chesterman’s.. 25@, “5R5% 
Eddy’ ’s Steel ° 

3143314855 | 


Keuytel & Esser Co. Steel sod Mtetalite, 
Lower list, 1899 

Lufkin’s Steel. . 

Lufkin’s Metailic. . 
Teeth ee — 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or head- 

ed, base per ID... ......cc0000+ 240 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case.. 808 10@ 30k 1085% 


Ties, Bale—Steel. 
Single Loop.....s..cccco 
Re UNO sc ae anes agcackiaccn ne 


Ties, Wall— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 
Galv, St el 5-32 x 6% in, € * 1000. $10.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% in. ® 1000.11.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x} 14in. R 000.$12.00 
Galv, Steel 5 832 x 15i4In. ® 1000 $14.06 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices, 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
ters. Tire 


Tobacco Cutters— 
See Cutters, Tobacco. 


Tools— 
Coopers’— 
te 


30-gai . $3.20 


eee esens 


Sa 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 
Simonds’ Improved............ ° 
Simonds’ Crescent........... ebeees o oe 


L. & I. J. White... 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... .+s.. 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $10.50@11,00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon .. 
doz. $1.25@1.40: gro. $12. 00@12 50 


Game 
Oneida Pattern...... 5B ORS MS0RSS 
NO@WROUSS, co cccccccedcccccese:«s 
Hawley & Norton. .. 
Victor (Oneida Pattern). 75@75&5 
Star (Blake Pattern) 60&5@q60&10% 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.. 
8 %@9e 

Mouse, Round or Severe Wire.. 

doz. $0.85@1.00 
Amgzican | Pattern French Rat and Mouse 


raps— 
No. 1 on Martv Pattern, # doz. 
$4. 30 Bro. lots, PA doz $4.00 
2, * ett Marty Pattern, # doz. 
$3.25: in 4 gro. lots, ® doz........$3.90 
Detroit aeew Pattern Mouse, # -.. 
$2.0; n 4 gro. lots, @ doz..... $1.75 
peed ai ouse Traps....per doz. 60¢ 
——— Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
e 


nuine): 
No. }, Rat, Each $1.12%4;. #8 doz. $12.00 
0; case of 50 


No. 3 Rat, ® doz. $.6. 
$5.25 dos, 


No. 84, Rat.# doz. $4.75; case of 7 
$4.25 di 

No. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3.50; case of 72 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 


25 

ony s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. 0. 00; 
No. 2. # gr. $80.00; Mouse, 8, 

: vercccce ak 


Markle’s, each 


Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s on Land 2...c.ccccoccccce 40% 
Trow 
Disston wels eed Point'ng..... +000-308 
Disston Plastering........ coevesee 
Disston “Standard Brand” and Gar. 
den Trowels.. poccccescecd 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 


Peace’s Flestering . 
Rose Brick and Plastering. 
Woodrough&McParlin,P 


Tounmniedaiiiionae 


B, & L. Block Co.’s list aossee- +. 50% 
bs; Stove Trucks, Improved ttern 
Oz. $18.50 


hudel Stove Trucks.... x7 doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash- eed od 
Galvantzed, Was doz. $5.09 550 6.00 
Galvanised V h fubs,S. 8. & Co,): e 
0 


2 3 10 2 
Por don $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.50 7.25 2.00 
Twine— 

Miscellaneous— 
Twine— BC 
and %-lb, Ralls. .2%c te 
ane Ib, balls... 180 = 
nd Sb Balleisiee 17500 

15%c 17%e 
rine %-lb. Balls, . 1c ie 


Chalk Line, Cotton, ‘Yel Balls... 
22¢ 
es a, 6, 9, 12 nears 15 ib. 


acc ordeat to ¢ quality. . 10«¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and ee 


American 3 Ply Hemp, i i-lb. ‘wane 
13¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %. 
Balls (! eerie Os isis ckses , 
India 8- Hemp, 1-lb. Balls... 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls.. 
2, 8,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls. 


Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls 
No. 26), Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Balls 
Ww Tool, 3 to 6 ply..cccess 


| Vises- 


oe POR invests saebeen - JOM5IE 


Parallel— 


Athol Machine Co, 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 

Bonney’s caaill 

Columbian Hdw.Co ............ sce... . 

Fisher & Norris Double Screw... 

Hollands’: 

Machinists’,........... eoccececes 
Kev«stone 

Lewis Tool Co. ‘ 

Massey’s Perfect..... Sensesees seeune 

Massey's: 

Clincher.. 
Combination, ‘Quick ‘Adj... 
Woodworker's 

Merrill’s 

Miller’s Falls... 

Parker’s: 

Victor.... 
Regulars. 
WN Gs cocateses 
Comenanee ~~ 

Prentiss. . 

Sargent’ 3. 

Snediker’s X, L 

Stephens’..... oe 


Saw Pilere~ 


Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16 .....50¢ 
— sbD3 Clamp ‘and Guide, oe ‘di ”% 
a Qo% 


OVI 
206 8 


R eading. . . 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 
I kkavcuvenise esbbac- cares cucve 452! soe 
Miscellaneous— 
Ve. & Keeler Combination ru, 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


BZ SOrlOS....cccce secccceccccocssorses A0¢ 
187 Sereis.... 10 oo ceccscscees ss OURS 
NO. 870. .ccccccccecrcsccccccccccsess -40 


Waa s—Price Per M. 


B. B., 11 UP..ccccccce ceceecsse 600 | 
B. he 9 aNd T0....seseeeerse+. 706 
80¢ 
EN reer mr it 
UP. ceeccccce eoeesess $1.00 ; 
Pe re veravsormmees 25 


ehhRhNhe 
= 


50 
og Feces soee 1,50 
ly 3B. E., iiand larger. -$1.70@1.78 
ly’s P. E., 12 to 20 $3 00@3.28 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacks, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 


Aluminum— 
8,8. & Co, Reduced List...... ...... 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Ground... cess 
Ungr ound. 
White 2 Enameled Ware: é 
Maslin Kettles........75@10&5 @80% 
Covered Ware: 
Tinned and 7urned...... 
Mok 10@L0&1 eit 
Enameled and Plain .60@ 50d \0k5¢ 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 


Aer Nickel Steel Ware, list Nov wai 
1% 
£108 


stytotytytuts tot 
sesh: 


. 65% 


ee eee eeweeeeeeee Pree eeeeeee 


a. Clad Ware...... 
Never Break Enameled.. Bee bg Bue 


Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles; 
Fach... 6 7 8 
kach,.....45c 50ce 55c 
Steel Hollow Ware. 


Avery Spiders & Griddles ... ..65@/ 
(—  Pe enahuane se 

50&5@50« 10 

Never Break Spiders ard Griddles ecdee 


Never Break Kettles aa 
Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. “65258 
Solid Stwél Kettles.............+0. 60% 
Solid Steel Ware, Enameled ....... 50.25% 


Washboards— 
Solid Zinc: # dos 


Crescent, taraily size, bent frame. $3.00 
Red star, family size, meer y 
protector......... 3,00 


Double Zinc Surface : 
eae —_ family aise, statio 
cavle Gr rotecto 8 
Cable Cross, family ‘size; station 
PEOCESVO woscccvccccccogevscccess 
Single Zinc Surface : 
Beles, oases, open back put - 


hh eee eeeee ad 


naw Glo ft if 
=. Wr slobe,, Peotee — _ jie 


5&58 
406 
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Dee: Surface: WellB 
i.e King, Single Surface, open ellBuckets, Galvanized | Brass and Copper Wire on Spool : 
Hiones Plate Surtace: """"” anuesenel See Pails, Galvanized. B . a Coes @ 50d 108 erry ee nro 
Y- doL Nickel Plate, Single Surface Wheels Wéli— eis ak te ae Morripk's Pattern: ...-....00spo...0+~508 
, tis fi a L Wii iccesd cae NO. OE IPO, DEIR. .cceeee + seeeeee eee 
sah $5.00 | in. G1L5Q1.65: 10-4n., $1.75@3.00: | Cast Steel Wire..........000-.. aaa Bindley AUtOMALC. ......++-2+e0e aot 
18-in., $2.56@3.50; Und, $3.50@3.75 | Stubs’ Steel Wire... tsbiliagl Ge... a Hennes 
Leather, Axle— Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 0 BAO | ee Sense" eeereon nat 
Leather, putieineng| Wire and Wire Goods—_| Wite Picture Gort. see Cord. Domshele's Bapinegi...2----++--...40810% 
| Sen ene 85¢:10@85e20% | Bright and Annealed : _. Bright Wire Goods— a ML ci exveuonaane 408104 
] B11 Bd Inch, 6109...ascvanenevnp?S@6Q79%A108 | Ang ARTE I, 1001. s6dt-1og | Elzin Wrenches, vor mead? 
toe lle 1%: 18¢ per 100 10 to 18. Be a 72% @10Q72%410 £5% Wire Cloth and Netting— Elg’n Monkey Wreuch Pipe Jawa. “aimee 
iron or Steel - 19 to 26......76BIIRIG@ 158 10k 745 Galvanized Wire Netting..39€20@..% | Horeuieen seeraann nan 
Gise lt...» 68 34, 6M, $7 to $6......... 7621027 4@SobIS | Pants Screen Cloth per 100 ft..$1.00 Knife Handie, Machinists’ (W.&'8.): a 
. 278.1, $6.10 to 240 £30 £40 | Galvanized : Light Hardware Grade: a eee ee ae 
Lin eis tain ‘one beg, add 40 er Bg Toe ceeex eae gs TOQTORSE #-13 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) eft. | | Leas en sessiot.,. eons 
Ib, 5-Ib. add ist. a. 7igb5 D728 1446@1%c | Improved Pipe (W & Bj... 
Cast Wasners— 97 to 86........723 oT BAEkS 7242108 2-18 Mesh, Galv.(8c.list)sq ft.814@2%c | Solid Handles, P.8. & W.... .504 t10s 
Over % inoh, barrel lots. per lb.,.... a wa Barb—See Trade Report. Triar i armen eccenne ge 
Me ite ! pe : ; ire Rope—Se a ump ...... Seeerecss coceeceses .« - GU 108 
f washer Cutters— 4 6100 nace Pa Se Mrgnenes— e Rope, Wire. "Wohuane “aces mabe tte 5) 
i see Cutters, Washer. se cceeeees  TOLII@I0L ILS gricultural...cco esse. 7 . oods— 
F washing Machines— 7 0960 +0: FO ania kee ase bots ee oe ee eee 
e Machines, Washing. 27 10 36.. vsveeereee ) SOE | INTE sc stscncesnasens a coe Sag SeN aOR RASS eRe a! 004 F el 
water Gesieee-— Tinned : © | Alllantar ccc coccrc es 108 | oot OSS, Mok ee 
eclers ey Baxter's 9 9% | Covert Sad tery W: 
yater ee Pedeutilitnaimasatea seipeadal 10% . -HOR5% 
; Coolers, Water. 15 to i2 T5DISET4S | Bull DOZ..+9--00. 608108 | Covert Srddlery Works. Neck ¥ ay 
oes es— - =o Bg rseteseeet see cone 5 coeccece dceunidendnend 70% a wy oxe ; 
INES. ceereseeesseeelD, 2.90QS. 0 aati aaa ae 70B5@70R5B5 Afustatele S.......e..eeee--s gsese | Yokes, Ox, and Ox Be ws— 
Weights. Sash— — aa 0 98 ..--. savas eecees 70 AINE Adinstable S PIDe..........46 ae Fors bisa’ fame 23 pe te 
ee P pcctete. ..901cenee.so | Att Wire on Spools. .7085@70 Coehiaatine Blac. corns SOELIS | estat ack 
Y omnbination BOR. ccccececcoscontORG ae 
: 10% | Combination Bright.... oe ME csctines ++0-1d 644C@ ‘Ke 
| PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS —Wh 
| fe olesale Prices 
; : 
White Lead, Zinc, & 4 
be be ec. Green, Chrome, pure. . 
: Lead, English whi 7 Lead. peer maele G88 i vandy 
, Lead, American W te. in Oli; HO 9% poy by ee and kegs: | Sateen put etuaseucesees 10 *a13 none See eI cccancnenns S os 
Lots of 600 B OF OVEF......+0+ oe @ 8 Lots less than 600 B2...7,.7, 71 @ 3) Green, Paris... successes @2t Linseed raw Oaleutn seed San 
Bg mw OSS tis -@ 6% Litharge, bbis. ig bbls. and kegs: @ Sienna, Raw sbadiieientdiaas aie 1 Lard. Prime Calcutta seed.... 3 @385 
, Ne n or Over....... ; 2 | Slenna, Rice = ‘ard, Extra No. i..... vamagee? 
palin ce to Bes ICO... -...5 1B 61 o ios less than 500 b.....77 $ 54 Umber, Raw... vard: Not een 80 @7 
‘ pails ad to keg prloe. 7 Sone Duteh Washet, sateceva, Cae 17% | Umber, Burnt... Gattemtaed: Grade.” 63 @54 
Lead, White, in hassteocs co @ 2 1G, . Dutch Washed ......... 44a 5 Cotton-seed, Suiamer  Yeli » Oa 
ead, W ate, Bag 1, 1 to oe a Core Amerie 2. a0 10891 9.00519,00 | Miscellaneous. cemamaeae™ @412 
; Lea White, Dry in bbis........ 5ig@ 6 Orange Mineral, French...... Ke. Bary tes, Foreign, #@ to ‘ off grades ee 
ibs. American, Terms: On lots of 500 | 2range Minerai,German....... 8 S10 | Barytes. Amer. tioat p+ oF OU a20.00 | Sperm, Crude... cert 
. sand over, 60 days, or 2¢ for cash if | Q'@0ge Mineral. American .-.. 73 @10M  Barytes, Crudte, No. ed... 19-00.80-09 | Sperm, Natural Spina medi et 
$ paid in 15 days from date of invoice. | Red, Indian, English vee U4@ OM Challe, tn bulk. Pies ¥.00.610-0) | Sberin; Bleached Sprit. c..74 Oz 
$e. American, dry........8 B 434@ 47 Red, Indian, esos 46@ 8\4 one es scans .Rton 2,60 @ 2.60 Sperm, sleached Spring........74 @76 
¢ ine, Paris, Red Seal, dry. @ Red. Turkey, En fist seacasac -8 @ 3%/|% ialk, (n bbls Siene # 100 ® ..@ 35 | Sperm, Natural Winter. % @77 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal, dry.... aa @ 9 Red, Tuscan. English. Psapp ? es Sonait Ont English. .¥ ton 12.00.a17.50 Tallow or Winter...0... 73 @80 
Gos inertaa ates @ #4 Esk Foran Ane, Wonk, Sogs| Whe cms’ w 1008 (0 “a Waele Gender ne ie 
. fine, VAC Hronch. in Poppy Gu” | Slenns sien, Bogish, int 10.00 | Whiting. Gliders’... 49.98 “38 Whale: owched Winesi 48 aii 
en Seal: ’ ow . % Hiders’.... 5 7 oe aches nter.......4 
Lots of | tonand over... 12 @12 Sienna, Ital. hae Boma’ 340 7 39 65 | Menhaiten. Crude, Sound, — 3. 
‘ org Ph ag, i 6 Sienna, American’ —— pcccees 3'6@ 7 Putt mon iden, Light Strained.....82 @33 
: Zino, V. M French, in Poppy Oil 1a Sienna, American, Burnt and “ee 5 In bl oo Menhaden, Rx Blecshea wineres @35 
Seal: . owdered ......... N Dladders ......0--e0.s oo 5 | ¢ anut, 'C —_ = 
ts of 1 ton and over..........104@attt | aie: French... "9 1008 $1 ie *. _ emtincattagns eg terete mseeeine 3 aa GEzNOD-crceeerere. » TH a. 
Lots of 1 ton and over... soon lOO Fale. French... ....# 2 1.50 Sa hele oe wan aS = ~— OCHIN. ....ccecerees-- ME@I0 
Lots of lees than 1 ton......-.., 11@116 Terra Alba, Preach, @ 100s "'0s Si:09 | Poise wee. ee Cod. Domestic ketiemaee waneen . 33 @34 
sense Dagens of Le fgneh Zine. Dis: Terra Alba, French. # i¢ - 93 @1-00 Suse congue oor aon eneiaas. paeaqneaane 86 @40 
Suorted greden, A688 Doin, Of; 60 | rere Alpe: americas No-j--08 G33 | Spirits Turpentine. Red Sapomtiid iW S Ham 08 
"Diy Colors, Unban Parte ise Nee'os‘fd'hg! fe Sagnern Dn ononn ANOS | Batwa ag Bk 
; : , w ‘ 3 . er “ ° "OTOP eee eee we '@« 
: yee Hinks gpeestne Foe, ade gf IRAUARGSAS cd Sh Pa RW a 
3 Black, Drop, Eng... Yellow. ey Sr eenneaen “bua on Clue 
: i z SI sae cecnneceawe 0%@25 - : 
ba Com Fermin Umer aia 10408 | cuban cement ERE | muy an gray, i 
, Celestial. Vermilion, Quick . - ee @70 , MUG. ceeeevereeerseeerees 18 @23 | Black, 40 gravi ; tl 
‘ Blve Chinen Vermilion Guiokativer vagm.g2 art |Fyeteterescscrsccnn 18 AO | late ay evi sata ! 
s Chinese... Vermilt Import... 90 @93_| vdiniidaesinink sida: ke 2 eter eal 
: Blue, Ultramarine...... ‘ Pe TEED 20 + -$1.0581.20 | Ladies We aiasenwneneena wes D9 a2 Bleek a sSeold tess. ‘ 
rown.S seeens Me y ' a . } re aise ccs cee by 
Brown: Vandy Aiioe"--". 1M 44 | Rinok, Lampback en ere rae NO | 
, eee eee > ; 0 . 
Brown: Vandyke, Porelga-- 24@, 94 | Blue, Chinove..n s- tg ats |Animal, Fish and Voge-| birimas shai marili. 
Green Chrome, cedinary 0 5 6 Og | Bae ee. "32 a8 table Oils. beratane, 668 Gravieg. 7" 
. @ 6)4| Blue, Ultramarin : =i. 
” 13 @16 | Linseed, City, raw...... # gal..43 At ParaMine. red. No. 1 ..... saree 
“ @ } Insmall lots 4¢ advance." 
it ] Ho E R () J : 
On 
on a (5 EK 
The oldest 3 ; ° 
“ sie pasion ra ae to the interests of the Hardware, lron, Machinery and Metal Iraaes, 
md a sta ? ; 4 
lard authority on ali matters relating to those branches of industry, 
* 7 r “ r . sp 
’ H AMERICA, MEXIC , SU PINE 
: Ret Edition, I canetimeaaibadeion >i ico, HAWAII, CUBA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. ae 
wo Dollar Edition ; 7 ; ; : 4 : ‘ . : 
’ e number Firs ; : ee f 
Dollar Editio larg T and THixD THURSDAYS of every month, Bulletin number each i ing T “ f 
Edition, tr eee ntervening Taursday, 2.00 * 
large RST THURSDAY of every month, Bulleti ber each i ing T 
= etin number each intervening Thursday, : - “i 
HER COUNTRIES: Regular Ediuon, $5.00; Two Dollar Euiti ‘ tae ld —*" F 
RA . , $5.00; Two Dollar Euition, $2.50; One Dollar Edition, $1.25. i 
. it ee TES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. . 
08 ONE MGMT testes « « «= « « ere SIX MONTHS, - - = = = = $45.0 i 
a THREE MONTHS, - ~ = ; +. oe irae sae alae aadmcnmebmawaman 75.00 i 
os = - ~ ° Rates for larger s ‘ 
56 a York (Main Office), 232-238 William Stree Re ter eae 
—_—- "= 2 ‘illi rect, - - - «+ + «© DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pui o 
Pittsburgh, , : ; ° ee Building, {17 119 South Fourth Stree:, : - THOMAS Hosson. Manag vlna . 
Ciena ° amilton Building, 335-337 Fifth Aveaue, - . Robert A WALKER nee F 
™ a = . . ; as > 
o robe . by i - Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Burea Streets, - 7 ur camel Business Manager, Y 
nna ° , mii ‘isi i go. W. Cops, ‘Residea 
00 St. Louis 5 e ° “.. a Pickering Building, 5th and Maia Streets, - - - HENRY Soares M . g ——— ey 
Bootle ’ ° ~ - Chemical Building, 721 Olive Sireet. - - jas. T, 'N as. Mes ia 
on See Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - Wits. Buminn Mone 
r veiand, - “ ate - The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street : : . eS ees Sen | 
. et, - cZRA S. ; " 
i" aa DON OFFICE: Uastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand ee ; 
STRAL 7 7 
" me : nes eee Melbourne, Ilardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building 
. ' omit should made by draft able to the ord f bankin; i ' Euro 
ee vderoa New York. When these sammet Le sbtained ont +. a off one omens. eee ad e housein the Usked States er 5 
Newsdsaurs or Beokseilers in any part of tee world many obtain Th d % S aeeeee Cee 
rom t bh th 2 } 
ge z e American News Company, = Vork, U.S. AL: The lat-rnational 


- owe Com > 
pang, New York, U.S. A., and London, Englard; or The San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal., U. 5 
Entered at the Post Office, New York, as Second-ciass Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


FZBRUARY 19, £902. 


The following quotationsare for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly markot report 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store—- 


Refined Iron 
1to 1% in. round and square ® D 1.9592.05¢ 
® D 2.05@2.15¢ 


Wis ale Et bia 
o4in. x4 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square.® B® 2%.25@2.35¢ 
Angies: Ctr # Db 
Bin x \% in. and larger ( 
8 to 34g In. x 3-14 ID. eee 
is toSin. x4'n 
gto 234 in. x 3- y in — thicker... 
lid in. x 3-16 in. 
l to 4 XM ID. ...s eee Or ceccccccceeeses ° 


2.30@2 40¢ 
*2.40@2.50¢ 
2 70¢ 


anneia, 8 in. and larger.. cocccpeccees 
ds—1 to 6 x 8-16 to NO. 8...--.+.+0e coves 
Burdens 6 a? wi prise 
- ron, base 
erie... RD 2.05¢ 


» Brice. eeacasewes ena ase arnepenheaencnnnall «BB Sate 
orway Bars..... eeccece goceccen wrccccecececoces 1B 75@4.25¢ 
orway Shapes.. 4,00@4.50¢ 


Merchant Stee! from chhee~ 


per > 
mer Machiner "Tes + «1,90 to 1.95¢ 
‘oe Calk, Tire and Sle! 2. ‘ 
oes Steel, base 


ae Steel Machinery, base price ‘in 
small lots.. 


Pee eeereee eeeeeseseerereeee ees 


2.20€ 
2.80¢ 
2.40¢ 


Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 


One Pass, C 
Soft = 
.- 8 B,8.40 
@ ®, 38.70 
®,8.80.... 
pm, *.90.. 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
ment 
Patent Planished 


& 


Ot et et et et ee 


dae 

SSges5 

: S885 

S225 
6734£5@708 off. 


seeereeeeerers 


— DABS HN i COO by 


teseress 
vuuvevus 
Saeeaanann- 


eeeeeereores 


geeees 
FSS 


{ig @® higher. 


Foreign Steel from Stor 


tra Bcccccccccccccovceses vers om. 
Breqed, Cua eecccceecesocesccccccocce 
Best SINNED «<1. cdeasapapeteveehectoenh 


Blister, lat QUALITY. ....+sccccsccccerseese 
a am | Bes) 


Re 


Ceteiantiantt seal 


R. Mushet's +f sapegial 
7 cs “ 


tanic” 
bson’s Choice XX Exira Best.. 
p Self Hardenin, 
comene “ Nelson” Steel 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self- Hardening... 


METALS— 


Tin- 
Duty. icizeph, Suse ens Block. Free. a 
eeeeeer obese 
a 
tain 


AASCAVAK&# SADOownacoa 


8: 
. 


esaescae cs 
SASKasaaeaassanaanan 


seeeereeere 


Tin Plates— 
American Charooal Plates. 
Grade: 


-@, 8 


eoee ereeees 


4.75 
eomnebenoAe 

x 90. --6.25 
; iy. 1 14 x 20 7.35 
American Coke Plates-—Bessemer— 


‘ sevccecs 408 B..ccers+0+cc0ee 85.0085.265 
, iit once epneematearannest bie ooo. .85.0066.25 


American Terne Pilates— 


PTeTTTeTIieiii ii ee ee 


OO COTE e oe eee ET EOE COO BOs 


eeeeee Sees eee eee eer eee tees 


ee eeeererereseeerre 


Tin Boller Plates, Se 
14x 26. + eee112 sheets. . evcerecece 912,50 
14 x 98...........112 sheets... « 13,50 
EE. ie 5 gece «+1128 sheets... a ° 
oper, 
Bar lngot and Old Copper free 
ured, ghee # lb. 


Ingot— 


SR inseevorn osm vonomnnioosecsememnccnene.- RR 


Manufac 


- 2.2032. '30¢ | 


Sheet and Bolt— 


January 2, 1902. 
Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 30 x 60. 


Net. 


% 


to 25 Ib, 
16 OZ. to 24 oz. 
12% to 18% lb. 


___ ge lb. 
24 Oz. to 32 0z. 18% 
11 to 1244 lb. 


m2 oz. and 13 oz. 9 


to rz Ib. 
30 oz. and 11 oz. 


8 oz. and 9 oz. 


Not wider than 
Not longer than 
And longer than 
14 Oz. and 15 oz, 
7% to 9% |b. 
6% to 7% lb. 
Lighter than 8 oz 


64 oz. & over, solb. sheet, | 
3° x 6o and heavier. 
3? Oz. to 64 OZ. 25 to 





3, 


_ 

= 
2M 
so @ 
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Rolled 1 Round Copper, 3 iach diameter and over, # D 


es, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 8¢ # advance 

over p price of sheet Copper aquired tocut them from. 

id or Hard Rolled Copper. nS pase Seet on 
ont 1¢ 2 over ~~ oe 

tha 14 on. # 


Copper, seas wike's oa ier 169 Db 
oar a aaanr 6 price fon Gold Rett Coppe 
all Polished Cop; or S ae aD Medvance 
over the price for Cold “yo 
Planished Co oo 
1¢# ® more than Pol 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
14 oz, to square foot and heavier, eos sosescesee--SI¢ 
12 os. and up to 14 02, to square foot, #2 ih cadlenanee Bie 
$2 66 G88 op i iS &..9 oceeeecccce 
Lighter than.10 oz, 269 
Circles less than 8 MA Mescuse: a¢ Qn addition ii. 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Bottoms, 
"Bottoms and Fiots, 1¢ ® BD extra. 


Polished Copye" 
Copper Wire— 
& 8. Gauge. 


Hard and 8 >t Drawn— » 
Last Feb. 2, 19). 


9and 10 


ll and 12 
Mae u adv, 


144¢ ® DB adv, 
2346 ® D adv. 


s 
1 
246 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


a rel. 


or 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 


Stubs’ 
w.G. 


i 


SESSSARE 
cheeses 
SSSSRSSRSS 


SEs 


aarotseeseuae! 
SSesaeues 


-~*- 


wn 
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Copper Bronse and Gilding Tube, 8¢ ® ® additional 
tron re Gteee-Srace 
5 6inch 


if, 36 38 36 Sf ot Bf OF 1 21 1 Bf o1 94 93 °2 27 28¢90D 


Copper, Bronse or cate Tubes, 3¢ @ ® additiona! 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jua. 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard, a. 
er 
Plain Round Tube, $41 m. UP 60 2 IDs. seeeeeeerereee $0.35 


seeet 


5-16 
2 ste 


ba) 
Smalier than }4 inch 
Zinch 10 8 a h,to N» 1. incius.ve. . 


neh 
Seer 3 inch to 3% inch, inclusive 
Over 8\ inch 
a and gad Copper. os on Brass List, conte 


pesoun feel and Sige et Brass— 


CS a4 uge.) 
Gommon High 1 Brass} in. | im. | in. 
Wider than 2)12 
and amma 12 | 14/ 16 


See de 


Sands i 3 


$e 22s 


24 
3° 


— 


in.jin. in 
86 | 88 
88 | 4 & 
60 |.65 * 
-61 |.68 
-68 |.71 
-65 |.7 


in | in.}| in. 
80 | 82 | 84 
82 | 84 | 86 


46 |.50 |.55 
47 |.51 1.56 


Common Hi h Brass. |} in.} in. 
Wider t | 26 | 28 

and including | 28 | 80 

To No. 20, inclusive ..|.89 42 
Nos. 21, 22,23 and 24.| 40 |.43 
Nos. 25'and 26........ |.41 |.44 |.48 |.62 |.57 
Nos. 2 27 and 28. . 1.42 |.45 1.49 1.538 1.58 


* Special prices not less than 80 cents. 


Add _‘«¢ ® B additional for eash number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 88inclusive. Discount from List, 


wore “™ m Dove, 


Ut 
List February 26, 1896. 


a Gil l'g 
bronze 
and 


Brown & Shar 


oe gauge 
the stan 


All Noa. to No, 10 ee 
Above No, 10 to No. 1 cece 
No. 17 and No. 18. 

b 19 and No. 20.. 


‘Discount, Brass Wire, 854; 
List:'November 16” 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance 


Tobin Bronze— 
Steatans, punceteg not veraee. oe 5 to 3 in, diameter, the 


i. Wire, Net. 


1L3@ 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, spedial prices, 
Spelter— 
In Blocks or Pigg 16 8 D 
ter. eececes seccecces os HOINO 


Dut 
Western 3 


Zino. 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® a. 
634¢ | Perb +e ee* seeeeeeere coceee Te 


don Lead. 
uty: an and Old, 2 
Daly: F Pigeons Bare d, 240 ® B. Pipe and 


American sos eeee 4.406445 
it contind Ceoccccccccccccccccccecssepoce eine 
fone or 

ii 38 

coos ° 
NE: acacia of 


COCO CO Oe Core eee ee eeereees 
eeeeeeeeeere 


Tin Lined Pips... oocessecceccseesesccees 
Blook Tin Pipe.. cocccccebdssece 


Sheet Lead 
Old Lead in exchange, 34 # D 


sescees cee OW@l? ¢ 
severecceescoccvorele @is}s 
Prices of Solder Indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 49 ®ib. 
Cooteen.. cocceccccccccoccescccccccecccc soos @ D #2 Wants 
BlIOEE’S. coccesccccececccccosccccccccsesescce # 
U.8 evecceres ori38 


Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ». Be Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
Small lots : 
100-B 1OUS, .....c0.cercee sees seossccceegeces DB. 
No. 2 Aluminum melting to be over 00% pure), 
ingots for remelting 


B. &S. gauge. 66'B or: 
Wider than ° cecceece 6-10. 14-In, 94-in. 
pearl a” asl ial 24-in, 30-in. 


Dd. FD. FR 
NOB.13 10 18...000+ serssessseennrsesG0.42 0.44 $0. 


» 
7 
46 = 40 
.48 
No. 24.... .50 
No. Mei s0s8s J 


80.. ce 
‘Siote. Lots of less than 60 b 6¢ % ® extra, 
Aluminum W: B, & 8. Ga 
Larger than No. ¥.¥% B 40¢ 
No. ¥ to No. 10.. 0 


SSst 


sesees 
vevvuy 
= 


az2occa 
a 
= 


Saat + é 
“III e wm danse 


Old Metals. 
_ Boaters Sevehating Prices Paid in ae Yo 


Light and oe hnned 


. 


eeeee © eeee 


QUIS 


veguteuve 
© 

es 

Seasee 


SsaobRage 
5.50: 





